ABC  Figures 

for  the  Six  Months  Ending 
March  31,  1953 
Will  Give  the 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
a  Circulation  of 


The  Highest  Six  Months 
Average  in  This  Newspaper’s 
77  Years  of  Publishing 


tiled  with  the  Audit 
Bureau  ot  Circulations, 
subieci  to  audit. 


Up  144,764 


over  March  31,  1944  .  .  . 
the  last  comparable  s  i  \ 
months  ABC  figures  be¬ 
fore  John  S.  Knight  assumed 
control  of  the  Daily  News. 


WALTER  scon  &  CO.. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Inc. 


Circulation;  DAILY  374,71 7-SUNDAY  307.172 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  .  .  . 


that  the  Baltimore  City  Zone  has  increased 
23.1%  in  population  since  1940? 


AND  DO  VOU  KNOW 


that  the  Daily  Sunpapers  City  Zone  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  29.1%  since  1940? 


TODAY 


TIm  Sunpop«ri*  n«w  bwitding 
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at  Colvart  and 
on*  of  Amarica's 
oflkiant 


Cantr#  stroots  in 
nawait  and  motl 
nawtpapar  plants. 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 


the  Sunpapers  give  you  N 

greater  coverage  than  ever 
before.  The  Sunpapers  blanket 
Baltimore  completely, 
effectively  and  economically. 

YOU  CAN  SELL  ALL 
BALTIMORE  WITH 
THE  SUNPAPERS 


RS 

BALTIMORE 


Naiional  Representatives:  Cresner  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Francisco  &  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  S  Scott,  Ckicaqe  S  Detroit 
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For  A  Brand  Conscious - 
Brand  Besponsive  Market 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

^  nmm 


Carrier 

EASY 

GENERAL@ELECTRIC  I 

Sinilh-forona 

mm^iOrna 


\  These  well-known  brand  names  represent  six  of  the 

leading  manufacturers  of  Syracuse.  Their  employees 
are  brand  makers  at  work  and  brand  buyers  at  the  busy-  retail 
counters  in  this  consistent,  growing  Central  New  York  Market.  This 
brand  preference  habit  is  a  big  plus  factor  that  yields  greoter  returns 
for  your  advertising  investments  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

How  Well-Known  Is  YOUR  Brand  label 

In  This  Important  IHarket? 

Whether  you  are  plannj.ng  to  expand  your  present  sales  volume  or 
scheduling  a  test  campaign  —  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you  the 
brand  of  market  coverage  that  makes  your  advertising  dollars  most 
productive.  Here's  why: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILY  UNITS -181,650 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION -DAILY  212,098 

SUNDAY  324,634 

'  COMPLETE  MARKET  COVERAGE 


AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 
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SYRACUSE  Ttecu^fi€ifie%i- 

■  ^l■!lli"!U«  ?  HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD  ■ 

Crri^ryilT^U  ,  Evening)  (Morning)  I 

^  HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD  I 


Through  This  E  &  P  Convention  Number 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

PRESIDENT  McCAHILL  denies  "one-party  press"  charges . Page  II 

George  C.  Biggers  of  Atlanta,  new  president  of  ANPA.. Pages  1 1  S  IS 

Mechanical  Research  program  discussed  in  clinic . Page  II 

U.N.  Treaties  and  the  Press . Page  II  , 

SMALL  DAILIES  sessions:  Can  a  publisher  reject  "outside"  adver-  i 

tising  .  .  .  Television  competition  .  .  .  Rising  costs  and  how  | 

to  meet  them  . Page  lit 

BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING  reports  national  advertising  dollar 

volume  of  $526,000,000  in  1952 . Page  14 

Plans  Committee  elects  John  W.  Moffett  of  Minneapolis  as 

chairman  .  Page  140 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Federal  Laws — Vigilance  against  restrictive  legislation . Page  23 

Journalism  Education — Fear  weak  schools  might  be  accredited.  Page  1221 

Mechanical — Service  and  the  Milwaukee  Convention . Page  Si 

Mechanical  Research — Progress  in  no-pack  mats . Page  2i 

Membership— 786  newspapers  to  date . Page  54 

Newspaperboys — National  recognition  for  the  Little  Merchants  Page  60 
Newsprint — Great  Northern's  plan  to  use  hardwood  pulp  at 

its  mill  in  Maine  . Page  25 

Postal — Hope  for  a  realistic  rate-making  procedure . Page  4t 

Press  Communications — An  international  declaration  on  the 

free  flow  of  nows  . Page  24 

(Relay  Press  Subcommittee — Liaison  with  the  FCC — Page  60). 

Safe  Driving — Further  reduction  in  accident  insurance  pre¬ 
miums  is  near  . Page  40 

Social  Security — Warning  on  higher  costs  in  trends  toward  ex¬ 
tended  coverage  . Page  58 

Special  Standing  Committee — Restoration  of  local  collective 

bargaining  and  benefits  of  arbitration  . . Page  142 

Traffic — Shipping  firms  and  motor  trucks  set  trial  rates  on 

newsprint  hauling  . Page  62 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 

RESOLUTION  to  avoid  hasty  resolutions . Page  17 

EISENHOWER  TEAM  charts  course  and  pledges  cooperation 

with  press  . Page  II 

THE  LOYAL  OPPOSITION  tells  attitude  toward  Ike. . Page  98  • 

BASIL  L  WALTERS  of  Knight  Newspapers,  ASNE  President . Page  Hi 

JELKE  CASE— PRO  AND  CON  . Page  20  ? 

COSTS— HOW  THEY  SAVE  $  IN  SEAHLE . Page  20  ; 

DR.  CROSS  reports  on  legal  aspects  of  the  Right  to  Know.  Page  106 

PAUL  BLOCK.  JR.,  reports  on  atomic  secrecy . Page  108 

GENERAL  VAN  FLEET  praises  job  done  by  press . Page  121 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  JOURNALISM 

ACCREDITING  PROGRAM  change,  as  proposed,  deemed  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  schools  and  journalism  generally . Page  124 

PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS  j 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS  membership  told  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Humphrey:  "There  is  no  reason  to  fear  peace." .  Page  13 

DIRECTORS  elected  and  Robert  McLean  is  re-elected  as  president  Page  13 
BOARD  reports  a  year  of  progress  in  news  business,  deplores  con¬ 
tinued  imprisonment  of  Reporter  William  Oatis  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Photographer  Frank  Noel  in  Communist  China..  .Page  116 
INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  business  meeting  hears  of 

advances  in  news  photography  transmission . Page  Df 

UNITED  PRESS  executives  review  development  of  service . .  Page  136 

NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION 

BETTER  NEWSPAPER  contest  awards  at  annual  Convention . Page  72 

CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ASSOCIATION 

ELECTION  of  W.  A.  MacDonald  of  Edmonton  as  president  Page 
I  National  Press  Awards  . ^*9*  ** 


THE  ZENGER  MEMORIAL 

DEDICATION  at  Federal  Hall  . 


Page  17  ^ 


Vol.  86.  No.  18.  April  26.  1963.  Editor  *  Publiehcr.  The  ^""rth  _  . 

published  every  Saturda.v  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  ban 
&  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square  • 

36.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York. 

Annn.al  Subscription  f6.60  in  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada. 

Central  and  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.60  In  other  countries. 
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Champs  Elysees  .  .  .  Register,  Ga.  .  .  .  Ficadilly  .  .  i 
Lyman,  Wyo.  .  .  .  Darjeeling  .  .  .  Peachtree  Street  ,  .  i 
Hong  Kong  .  .  .  Hollywood  &  Vine  .  .  .  Beacon  Hill  ,  .  . 
Bangkok  .  .  .  Pennsylvania  Avenue  .  .  .  Manteo.  .V.  C. 

.  .  .  Michigan  Boulevard  .  .  . 

A  FAMILIAR-FAMOUS  FIGURE  in  all  of  'em  is  Ward  Morehouse,  drama 
columnist  for  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  but  he 
lives  on  Fifth  Avenue  (The  Plaza) 
and  “Broadway  After  Dark”  is  his 
often  to  global 

Peripatetic,  persevering,  perspi- 
cacious,  penetrating  is  the  Georgia- 
horn  drama  and  500, C^-  yi-| V  ■ 

mile  world  traveler,  whose  sixth 
. -  ~  was 


book,  “Just  the  Other  Day, 
published  April  22  (McGraw-Hill), 

Sub-titled  “From  Yellow  Pines  to 
Broadway,”  the  entrancing  story 
is  nostalgic  with  warm,  personal 
reminiscences. 

At  once  smitten  with  smell 
of  printer's  ink,  lured  by 
wanderlust  and  stagestnick, 

W.  M.  combined  three  loves 
into  a  notable  newspaper- 
travel-stage  career. 

You  recall  getting  your  own  first  job  as  you  read  Mr.  Morehouse’s 
account  of  his  approach  to  the  Savannah  Press  in  his  hometown: 

"My  ascent  of  those  rickety  stairs  to  ask  for  my  first  newspaper  jot 
remains  one  of  the  most  terrifying  of  life's  experiences.  I  faltered  at 
the  top  step  and  considered  a  retreat.  Then,  quickly,  in  a  now-or- 
never  move  and  mood,  1  turned  into  the  corridor,  walked  through  a 
doorway,  and  was  in  the  presence  of  the  short,  pudgy,  flat-nosed  Billy 
Sutlive,  a  south  Georgia  cyclone.” 

That  fairly  describes  rte  job-seeker,  too,  except  his  nose  (keen 
for  news)  is  not  flat.  He  worked  three  months  for  free,  then  earned 
$9  weekly.  An  irate  reader  beat  him  up.  Editor  Sutlive  roared:  “That’s 
fine!  You’re  getting  some  readers!”  A  $17.50  offer  enticed  him  to 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  where  he  soared  to  stardom  under  tutelage  of 
two  tough  task-masters,  Harllee  Branch  (Harllee,  Jr.,  was  my  classmate 
at  Davidson  College)  and  John  Paschall.  He  once  escorted  Arthui 
Brisbane  and  Frank  A.  Munsey  through  the  Federal  Penitentiary. 

The  eager  Georgian  came  to  New  York  in  1919,  mainly  to  be 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  theater,  joined  the  New  York 
Tribune,  where  he  knew  Lester  Markel,  now  Sunday  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Arthur  James  Pegler,  Westbrook’s  dad;  Heywood 
Broun,  Percy  Hammond,  the  insufferable  Alec  Woollcott  et  al.  He 
forsook  the  great  reporting  tradition  for  a  theater  beat  and  soon  began 
his  quarter-century  association  with  the  New  York  Sun. 

As  another  bereaved  Sun  survivor,  I  believe  his  chapter  on  the 
paper’s  death-destruction  in  1950  is  the  best  of  its  published  obits. 
Opening  and  concluding  sentences: 

“There  is  something  terrifying  in  knowing  that  a  great  newspaper 
is  slipping  dangerously,  something  utterly  shattering  in  being  with  one 
when  death  comes  .  .  .  Something  they  both  (Executive  Editor  Kean 
Speed  and  City  Editor  Edmond  Bartnett)  loved,  something  we  all  loved 
and  respected  and  believed  in  and  depended  on,  has  passed  into 
oblivion.” 

1  recall  the  mingled  pride-stagefright  I  felt  when  W.  M.  asked  me 
to  review  a  musical  for  him  on  a  Christmas  night  of  multiple  openings. 
He  reports: 

“In  26  years  of  daily  column-writing  Fve  turned  out  some  7,800.- 
000  words,  most  of  them  having  to  do  with  the  theater  and  its  people- 
It’s  quite  possible  that  I’ve  found  more  sheer  satisfaction  in  the 
writing  of  non-theater  pieces,  such  as  the  exploration  of  Leopoldville, 
West  Africa,  and  my  discovery  of  La  Paz,  the  2-mile-high  city  gouged 
out  of  the  Bolivian  aitiplano,  that  I  ever  got  from  doing  a  play  review 
or  a  high-powered  interview  in  the  Broadway  area.  It’s  also  a  Utfie 
ironic  that  my  infrequent  stories  of  about-the-world  wanderings  always 
seem  to  bring  forth  a  greater  response  than  articles,  even  the  best  of 
articles,  about  that  badgered  but  still  fighting  institution,  the  great 
American  theater.” 

He  fondly  remembers  a  visit  to  George  C.  Biggers,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  new  president  of  ANPA  (“I’d  gone  to  see  him  on 
an  assignment  from  my  good  friend,  James  W’right  Brown,  president 
of  Editor  &  Publisher”)  and  through  Mr.  Biggers  he  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  Rebecca  Franklin,  a  gifted  and  lovely  reporter,  now  with  Time. 

Ward  Morehouse — newspapennan-^raveler-dramatlat— is 
an  incisive,  intriguing  writer  who  simultaneously  and  success¬ 
fully  combines  three  fabulous,  near-legendary  roles. 


W.  M.  &  Passport 


Here’s  why ... 

The  CHRONICLE’S  LEAD  IN 
HOME  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION  IS 

20,381  more  than  Post  (Daily) 

21,219  more  than  Post  (Sunday) 

44,926  more  than  Press  (Daily  only) 

This  lead  represents  a  sales  potential  of: 

$120,728,280.17  over  Post  (-Qaily) 
$125,692,231.83  over  Post  (Sunday) 
$266,122,305.82  over  Press  (Daily  only) 

This  tremendous  sales  potential  is  not  available 
through  any  other  Houston  newspaper 


Sewrces:  Soles  Monegetnent  (per  Fomily  Incoeie),  AAoy,  1952. 
FobUshers'  Stotements,  September  30,  1952. 


For  additional  fartu  about  the  So.  I 
IMifter  in  the  South'll  So.  1  market,  contact 
your  nearest  Branham  Company  office. 


a.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertising  Director 
M  J  GIBBONS,  Notional  Advertising  Mgr. 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher 
JOHN  T.  JONES  Jr.,  President 
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SOUTHERN  COLORPRINT  CORP. 


uou/i 

COLOR  COMIC  SUPPLEMENTS 
MAGAZINE  SECTIONS 


Q  PRINTERS,  EXCLUSIVELY.  Southern  Colorprint  Corp.  is 
concerned  with  printing  —  and  printing  only.  We  are 
an  independent  firm,  in  no  way  interested  in  the  sale  of 
features,  feature-rights,  etc.  Publishers  may  therefore 
realistically  determine  their  actual  printing  costs  as 
opposed  to  feature  rights-plus-printing. 


C\  NO  READY-PRINT  RESTRICTIONS.  Our  customers  are 
free  to  select  any  features,  combined  as  they  desire,  and 
changed  to  meet  weekly  advertising  requirements,  with¬ 
out  penalties  for  departing  from  "ready-print”  restric¬ 
tions. 


QUALITY  REPRODUCTION.  We  invite  comparison  of 
our  printing  with  that  of  any  other  newspaper  color 
printer  ...  for  brightness,  sparkle,  register  ...  for 
outstanding  appearance  that  aids  circulation  and  keeps 
advertisers  pleased. 


FLEXIBILITY.  We  can  print  tabloid-size  sections  from  8 
to  32  pages;  standard-size  sections  from  4  to  1 6  pages. 
We  can  combine  comic  sections  and  magazine  sections 
at  the  plant,  so  as  to  save  publishers  the  cost  of  stuffing. 


% 

\ 


CAPACITY.  4,500, l)()0  8-page  sections  weekly.  Press  time 
available  now. 


FREIGHT  SAVINGS.  Favorable  freight  rates  from  New¬ 
port  News  to  many  sections  of  the  country  effect  consid¬ 
erable  transportation  savings,  especially  for  publishers  in 
the  South  and  Southeast..  Within  a  limited  radius,  we 
deliver  door-to-door  in  our  own  trucks. 


SOUTH 


OMICS 


A  full-color,  8-page  tabloid  section,  carrying  ten  top-notch  features 
from  four  syndicates.  Designed  for  small  papers  that  do  not  now 
have  a  comic  section,  and  as  a  supplemental  section  for  other  papers. 
Printed  expressly  for  Southern  newspapers,  but  adaptable  for  other 
sections.  Write  for  samples,  quotations,  full  information. 


It  is  possible  that  our  services  will  save  you  money  on  color-printing  and  give  you  a  better  looking  section  than  you  now  distribute. 
Your  inquiries  will  be  answered  promptly. 
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United  Press  recently  canvassed  its 
American  newspaper  clients  to  find 
out  their  preferences  in  the  handling 
of  wire  news  and  in  the  emphasis 
given  to  its  several  categories. 

The  survey  brought  replies  from  a 
substantial  cross-section  of  editors  and 
publishers. 

In  regard  to  the  editing  of  the  news 
and  its  character,  the  majority 
voted  for  shorter  stories,  for  fewer 
leads  on  breaking  stories,  for  more 
interpretation  of  the  news,  and 
for  fewer  stories  in  series. 

Captions  on  the  pictures  here  report 
editors'  views  on  whether  more  or 


WASHINGTON -no  change  WOMEN -more 


SCIENCE  —  no  change  REGIONAL — more 


less— or  the  same— stress  should  be 
placed  on  certain  kinds  and  forms 
of  news. 

The  editors  of  the  United  Press 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  those 
who  contributed  to  the  survey.  Your 
opinions  are  of  specific  help  to  them 
in  their  continuous  effort  to  make  the 
U.P.  news  report  not  only  better  than 
any  other  but  better  than  even  its  own 
previous  best. 


BIG-NAME  INTERVIEWS- no  change 


UNITED  NATIONS -no  change 


\ 


COPY-  more  tightly  edited 


LIGHT  FEATURES  —  more 


USINESS  &  LABOR  —  no  change 


FOREIGN  — no  change 


SHORTS  —  more 


HOLLYWOOD- less 


CRIME  —  less 


United  Press  Photos 


IN  COLUMNS 


Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith 

Wo$hlngfon  ond  Yow 


Frederick  C.  Othman 

Othmon'*  WoshinQ*®" 


Robert  C.  Ruark 

— loHre 


RIarqais  Childs 

Woshington  Colling 


Thomas  L.  Stokes 

Wothington 


^  Eleaiior  Roow**" 

My  Ooy 

★ 


Stello 

Yo«r 


Dr,  Ernest  C.  Osborne 

Child  Troining 


4- 


Molly  Mayheld 

Dear  Mr*.  Mayfield 


EliraWh 

Woodward  5oy». 


★ 


lit  COMICS 


-K 


nancv 


TARZAM 


ic 


lvl  abner 

ABBIEw,’ SCATS  GORDO 

oorlykayoe  twin  earths 


stranoe  as  n  SEEMS 

WIUIE  ^ 

buffalo  bill  ^ 


EVERYDAY  MOVIES 


buffalo  bill 


ELLA  QNDERS 


CAPTA//V 


FERDINAND 


FRANCIS 


"•od  the  KIDS 


MAMIE 


howdy  doody 


MARY  MIXUP 


GOOD  OLD  DAYS 


JINKS 


★ 


Plus  special  * 
features: 


EWTORIM  hon,on.in,ere.,  ond  \ 

WITOR  AL  CARTOON  •  DAILY  ond  SUNDAY 

by  Pool  Berdonier  ,  CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 

(top  features  by  world-wide  itofF) 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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Let  a  "Branham- man”  help  you 


10  Branham  Offices 

in  key  advertising  centers 


San  Francisco! 


Los  Angeles 


Detroit 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Memphis 


Dallas 


New 


Charlotte 


Atlanta 


coast  to  coast 


National  advertising  campaigns  originate  in  certain  wisely-denned  and  strotegic 
poinis  right  across  the  map.  It  is  significant  that  The  Branham  Company  has  offices  at  every  one 
\  of  these  creative  centers  with  service  and  personnel  geared  to  both  the  immediate 
\  sector  and  the  national  picture. 

\  Branham-men  are  seasoned  advertising  counselors.  Market  and  media-wise 
they  are  in  constant  daily  contact  with  all  factors  that  develop  national 
advertising  policy  and  campaigns.  Branham  is  a  sales  organization  representing 

leading  media  and  serving  agencies  and  nationol  advertisers.  Branham-men  olso 
\work  closely  with  field  representatives,  distributors,  dealers,  etc. 

\  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  you. 


eAaticfuU 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


George  C.  Biggers  Elected 
New  President  of  ANPA 


Slocum  Becomes  Vicepresident; 
Dwight  Is  Named  Secretary 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  new  ANPA  president  be- 


Eisenhow^r  Awaits 
Full  Study  on  News 

WASHtNOTON  —  The  policy  of 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  on 
suppression  of  government 
news  neared  detailed  declaration 
as  the  week  ended  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  under  White 


came  president  of  the  Atlanta  House  direction  to  explore  the 
Journal  in  1946  and  president  of  subject  to  its  roots. 

Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  when  President  Eisenhower  told  a 
the  Journal  and  Constitution  were  Thursday  press  conference  he  was 
consolidated  in  1950  By  reason  convinced  there  is  potential  harm 
of  his  election  he  becomes  ex-  ^ny  order  which  extends  to 


George  C.  Riggers,  president  the  Nominating  Committee,  com-  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  departmental  administrators  the 
of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers,  posed  of  Philip  Chandler,  Los  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  power  to  tag  non-security  infor- 
Inc.,  was  elected  president  of  the  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  chair-  vertising,  ANPA.  mation  as  restricted  or  conhden- 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  man;  H.  W.  Cruickshank,  Gan-  1,268  Register  tial. 

Association  at  the  closing  session  nett  Newspaper^  Rochester,  N.  Registration  at  the  convention  Publishers  have  protested 


Thursday  of  the  67th  annual  con-  Y.,  and  Verne  E.  Joy,  Centralia  reached  1,268,  Mr.  Williams  an 


vention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  (Ill.)  Sentinel,  were  accepted 


power  to  tag  non-security  infor¬ 
mation  as  restricted  or  conhden- 
tial. 

Publishers  have  protested 
against  the  Truman  Executive  or- 


The  membership  now  der  from  the  start. 


Hotel.  Mr.  Biggers  expressed  his  warm  stands  at  786  daily  newspapers.  ■ '  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Biggers,  who  has  served  as  appreciation  of  the  honor.  He  The  members  unanimously  which  will  be  offered  at  a  meet- 
vicepresident  for  two  years  and  as  remarked  that  he  recently  cele-  passed  this  resolution,  proposed  by  ing  of  the  House  Labor  Commit- 


a  director  for  five  years,  succeeded  brated  his  44th  anniversary  in  the  Postal  Committee: 


tee  on  April  27.  The  proposed 


Charles  F.  McCahill,  general  newspaper  work  and  the  day  of  “Resolved  that  the  convention  amendment  would  make  “bogus” 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  his  election  was  his  39th  wed-  commends  the  Postmaster  Gen-  demands  an  unfair  labor  practice. 


News,  as  head  of  ANPA.  Mr.  ding  anniversary.  He  began  work  eral  and  the  Post  Office  Depart-  Chandler  Honored 

McCahill  had  served  two  one-  on  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald  ment  for  the  practical  approach  retiring  president,  Mr. 

year  terms,  an  ANPA  custom.  as  a  reporter  and  later  served  in  they  have  taken  to  eliminate  in-  McCahill  presented  a  plaque  to 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  the  advertising  departments  of  the  efficient  operations,  while  at  the  wjujam  G  Chandler  upon  his 

manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Louisville  Courier  -  Journal  and  same  time  seeking  to  improve  rrtir<»m<*nt  from  the  Board  after 

(Pa.)  Bulletin  and  a  director  of  Times,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-  services  to  the  public.”  years  of  service.  It  read: 

the  Bulletin  Company,  was  elected  Herald,  Atlanta  Georgian  Amer-  Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  “Few  newspaper  executives  can 


the  Bulletin  Company,  was  elected  Herald,  Atlanta  Georpan  Amer-  Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel  “Few  newspaper  executives  can 
vicepresident.  He  served  as  sec-  ican,  Atlanta  Constitution  and  of  the  ANPA,  reported  on  the  point  to  17  years  of  concentrated 
retary  for  the  last  year.  then  became  advertising  director  amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  ^rvice  to  any  organization  other 

Dwight  Is  Secretary  '‘he  Birmingham  News.  He  Act  proposed  by  the  ANPA  in  jj,gir  own.  That  service,  ren- 

William  Dwight,  Holyoke  testimony  ^fore  the  Senate  La-  without  compensation  save 

,  T _ j-.  T-i _ _  _  1934  as  business  manager.  bor  Committee  on  April  14  and  i _ _ 


(Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram,  was 
elected  secretary. 

William  L.  Fanning,  Westches¬ 
ter  County  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers, 
was  re-elected  treasurer,  an  office 
he  has  held  for  six  years. 


as  business  manager. 


*One-Party  Press  *  Denied 


Charges 


bor  Committee  on  April  14  and  love,  respect  and  gratitude 

”  of  his  fellow  newspapermen,  Wil- 
9  •  y  liam  G.  Chandler  has  cheerfully 

ress  uentea  given  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

one-party  cannot  be  denied  that  the  opposi-  “  ‘Everybody  sees  him  for 


Maj.-Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  press”  covered  the  last  election  tion  had  powerful  and  able  repre-  ^mething’  is  what  is  said  of  him 
New  York  Times,  was  elected  a  campaign  were  denied  Wednesday  sentation.  'f*  I'**  own  organization,  the 


new  member  of  the  Board  of  Di-  with  vigor  and  emphasis  in  the  “h  would  be  a  sad  dav  for  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 

rotors  for  a  2-year  term  D  Ten-  farewell  address  of  Charles  F.  Me-  country  if  fear  of  anytLg  pre-  ‘Fyeryl^y  sees  him  for  «>mc- 

nant  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  Cahill,  retiring  president  of  the  vented  a  sinele  one  of  us  from  ‘f””*  **  '’I' 

News  Leader  and  Times-Dispatch  American  Newspaper  Publishers  d  e  c  1  a  r  i  n  g*  ourselves  honestly,  members  of  ffie  ANPA. 

was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  Association.  Neither  the  majority  nor  the  mi-  ^  ^ 

term  of  Mr.  Dwight,  who  was  “Incidentally,  this  so-called  nority  was  afraid  to  speak  out  on  f 

chosen  secretary.  Reelected  to  ‘one-party  press  published  the  ac-  this  criUcal  issue  of  American 

the  Board  for  2-year  terms  were  cusation  made  against  it  as  news  leadership.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  councils  of  the  ANPA. 

Elbert  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Trib-  on  the  front  pages  of  their  news-  .ki-  ^-s  ahundantlv  oroved  ”  Elder  Statesman 

une;  Walter  J.  Blackburn,  Lon-  papers-just  as  they  published  all  L  I  ,":  i  T ol  the  ANPA. 

don  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  and  JS  the  news,”  observed  Mr.  Me-  -  J”  connection  with  freedoin  of  value  of  his  services  can- 


Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  Cahill,  general  manager  of  the  II!^  ^  appraised.  The  debt  that 

News.  Under  the  By-Laws,  Mr.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News.  the  United  Nations,  the  ANPA  all  the  members  of  this  association 

McCahill  becomes  a  director  for  After  recounting  some  of  the  warned:  owe  him  can  never  be  paid.  This 

a  2-year  term.  responsibilities  of  newspaper  pub-  **I^  my  considered  opinion  citation  can  testify  only  in  small 

Retiring  from  the  Board  were  Ushers,  Mr.  McCahill  declared:  newspapers  should  not  seek  measure  to  the  high  respect  and 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  New  York  “They  have  come  through  a  ^  defining  of  their  position  under  sincere  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
^ orld-Telegram  and  Sun,  and  W.  hard  political  campaign  and — with  Constitution.  A  free  press  is  by  all  who  know  him. 

G.  Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  the  months  gone  by — I  think  it  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  “Great  newspaper  man  and 

Newspapers.  can  be  said  confidently  the  polit-  Yo  advocate  action  by  the  Con-  greater  gentleman.” 

Cranston  Williams,  general  man-  ical  attack  on  the  ‘one-party  press’  gress  is  to  acknowledge  that  Con-  Joyce  A.  Swan,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA,  came  out  of  has  been  effectively  dissipated,  gress  can  legislate  on  matters  not  ager,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 

ibe  closed  session  and  told  re-  We  were  by  no  means  ‘one  party.’  authorized  under  the  First  Amend-  and  Tribune,  gave  a  talk  at  the 

porters  the  election  was  by  accla-  If  the  majority  were  for  the  sue-  ment.”  closing  session  on  “Training  of 

mation.  All  recommendations  of  cessful  Presidential  candidate,  it  (Continued  on  page  138)  Personnel,” 
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McCahill  becomes  a  director  for 
a  2-year  term. 


After  recounting  some  of  the 
responsibilities  of  newspaper  pub¬ 


closing  session  on  “Training  of 
Personnel.” 


1733  TO  1953— Attending  the  dedication  of  the  Zenger  Memorial  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Miss  Zoe  Zenger  Boden  of  Newark,  Delaware,' 
direct  descendant  in  the  ninth  generation,  views  the  diorama  showing 


her  ancestor  at  work  in  his  newspaper  shop.  (This  cut,  incidentally, 
was  made  in  the  latest  20th  Century  manner— electronically  on  i 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  at  the  ANPA  Convention.) 


Zenger  Memorial  Is  Dedicated 


“FREEDOM  of  the  press  is  now  a  basic  tenet  of  American 
democracy,  written  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  this  freedom  is  safe  only  so  long  as  it  is  treasured  and 
guarded  by  all  Americans  .  .  .  Eternal  vigilance,  steadfast 
courage  and  full  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  freedom 
are  the  price  we  must  pay  for  our  liberties,  and  John  Peter 
Zenger's  example  should  serve  to  inspire  us  to  that  end.” 


With  those  remarks  by  Orme 
Lewis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Memorial  became,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  nation’s  shrine  of 
press  freedom  in  Federal  Hall, 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lewis  formally  accepted, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Memorial  which  has 
resulted  from  450  contributions 
made  to  the  Zenger  Memorial 
Fund  by  newspaper  publishers  and 
others  in  the  12  years  since  the 
idea  was  sparked  by  an  editorial 
in  Hun  OR  &  Publisher,  inspired 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Harold 
Weigle.  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Eastchester. 

The  dedication  took  place  on 
the  174th  anniversary  of  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  George  Washington  at  the 
foot  of  Wall  Street  a  few  days 


before  his  Inauguration  on  the 
very  site  where  the  Zenger  Me¬ 
morial  now  stands. 


Mr.  Lewis  declared  that  Zen- 
ger’s  life  and  trial  symbolized  one 
very  important  aspect  of  our 
American  tradition  —  freedom  of 
the  press.  “His  zeal  and  courage 
in  daring  to  make  the  truth  known 
despite  the  threat  of  personal  dan¬ 
ger  have  dramatized  this  concept 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  one 
who  has  once  read  the  story  can 
forget  it,”  said  the  Government 
spokesman. 


LisHER,  Edwin  S.  Friendly  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  Howard  Davis  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  F.  M.  Flynn 
of  the  New  York  News,  the  con¬ 
sulting  architect.  Aymar  Embury, 
II,  and  the  counsel,  Stanley  D. 
Brown. 

Mr.  Embury’s  forebears,  it  was 
noted  by  Mr.  Sulzberger,  were 
among  those  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  Eastchester  Village 
Green  in  1733,  the  election  which 
Zenger  criticized,  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  Governor. 


Dedication  by  Sulzberger 
The  formal  presentation  of  the 
shrine  was  made  by  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times.  In  doing  so,  he 
named  his  associates:  James 
^^'right  Brown  of  Editor  &  Pub- 


The  publisher  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  significance  of  the  site 
— “it  was  here,  at  the  old  City 
Hall,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
originally  proposed  in  the  First 
Congress  of  the  United  States.” 
The  present  Federal  Hall  was  built 
in  1842. 

Explaining  why  the  Memorial 
was  shifted  from  Eastchester  to 
Federal  Hall,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said: 

“Dr.  Weigle’s  original  idea  was 
that  the  memorial  be  placed  on 
the  village  green  next  to  his 
church.  It  is  now  apparent  that 


we  had  not  thought  our  problem 
through,  for  suddenly  we  came 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  if 
we  built  such  a  memorial  at  such 
a  site,  we  could  obtain  no  assur¬ 
ance  of  perpetual  care.  It  was  in 
our  effort  to  solve  this  problem  of 
perpetual  care  that  we  came  to  the 
realization  that  this  site  at  the 
corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall  Streeu 
was  much  more  closely  associ¬ 
ated  with  Zenger  than  was  the 
Eastchester  green. 

Care  Considered 

“Here,  by  virtue  of  a  three- 
way  contract,  negotiated  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1949,  between  the  Zenger 
Memorial  Fund,  the  Federal  Hall 
Memorial  Associates,  and  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior,  we  have 
found  a  proper  and  fitting  loca- 
•ion  and  at  the  same  time  assured  i 
proper  care  for  the  memorial  1 
which  now  becomes  a  National  f 
Historic  Site.” 

“Our  Memorial,"  he  went  on. 
“is  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  pres* 
freedom.  So  long  as  America 
(Continued  on  page  145) 
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AP  Is  Assured  Peace  Will 
Not  Produce  a  Depression 


Treasury  Secretary  Humphrey 
Is  Heard  At  Annual  Meeting 
By  Ray  Erwin 


Upon  motion  of  George  F. 
Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  seconded  by 
Marcellus  Murdock,  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  the  following 
amendment  to  the  By-Laws  was 


Members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  at  their  annual  luncheon  on 
Monday,  heartily  applauded  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  George  M. 
Humphey’s  prediction  and  promise 
that  peace,  if  attained,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  economic  depression. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear 
peace,”  were  Mr.  Humphrey’s 
opening  words.  “We  are  not  head¬ 
ed  for  depression. 

“Some  people  in  this  country  are 
talking  as  though  they  were  afraid 
of  peace,”  the  Treasury  Secretary 
continued.  “Peace  is  what  we  are 
working  and  striving  to  attain.  To 
achieve  peace  we  are  helping  our 
friends  and  strengthening  our  own 
defenses,  on  the  theory  that  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

War’s  Woes 

“In  peace  America  grew  great,” 
he  added.  “It  was  in  peace  that 
we  grew  strong  and  rich  and  ac¬ 
cumulated  the  homes,  plants, 
farms,  mines  and  transportation 
that  saw  us  through  two  wars.  It 
was  wars  that  brought  us  debt  and 
taxes  and  inflation.” 

Later  in  the  address,  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey  assured  the  AP  members 
and  their  guests: 

“We  are  not  going  to  have  a 
depression  in  America  whether 
we  have  an  armistice,  a  real  peace, 
or  continue  to  develop  a  proper 
and  balanced  posture  of  defense. 
There  is  no  reason  for  a  depres¬ 
sion  unless  we  fail  ourselves  to  do 
the  things  we  ought  to  do  and  lack 
the  courage  and  foresight  to  do 
them.” 

In  his  first  address  since  he  as¬ 
sumed  office,  Mr.  Humphrey  called 
for  reduction  of  taxes  when  gov¬ 
ernment  expenses  “are  under  con¬ 
trol.” 

“For  20  years  we  have  been 
consistently  following  unhealthy 
policies  that  induced  inflation,  de¬ 
preciated  our  currency  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  exhaust  our  credit,”  he 
charged. 

As  a  result,  he  said  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  inherited  a 
public  debt  of  more  than  $267,- 
000,000,000. 

60th  Anniversary 
Robert  McLean,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
presided. 

“This  is  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  AP  as  a  na¬ 
tionwide  organization,”  observed 
Mr.  McLean.  “It  has  operated  on 
the  premise  that  given  the  facts  the 


people  will  reach  right  conclusions. 
It  is  a  grave  responsibility  and 
noble  cause  if  we  can  thus  enable 
man  to  attain  freedom,  justice  and 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

“Each  member  is  a  critic,  indeed 
each  reader,”  continued  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean.  “The  AP’s  resources  are 
those  of  its  members,  its  strength 
is  that  of  the  members.  It  has  in¬ 
spired  the  forming  of  other  agen¬ 
cies  owned  by  member  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  McLean  introduced  Roy  H. 
Thomson,  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  and  publisher  of  18 
Canadian  newspapers,  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent  and 
the  Canadian  Review  in  England; 
Sir  Christopher  Chanceller,  general 
manager  of  Reuters;  Shizuo  Abe, 
presdent  of  the  Kyodo  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  of  the  Hokkaido  Shimbun, 
Sappore,  Japan;  and  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  for¬ 
merly  publisher  of  the  Houston 
(Texas)  Post. 


ratified: 

“Indemnification  of  Directors, 
Officers  and  Employes — 

“Any  person  made  a  party  to 
any  action,  suit  or  proceeding  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he,  his 
testator  or  intestate,  is  or  was  a 
director,  officer  or  employe  of  the 
Corporation  or  of  any  corporation 
which  he  served  as  such  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Corporation,  shall  be 
indemnified  by  the  Corporaton 
against  the  reasonable  expenses, 
including  attorneys’  fees,  actually 
or  necessarly  incurred  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  defense  of  such 
action,  suit  proceeding,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  appeal  therein, 
except  in  relation  to  matters  as  to 
which  it  shall  be  adjudged  in  such 
action,  suit  or  proceeding  that 
such  officer,  director  or  employe 
is  liable  for  negligence  or  miscon¬ 
duct  in  the  performance  of  his  du¬ 
ties.  Such  right  of  indemnification 
shall  not  be  deemed  exclusive  of 
any  other  rights  to  which  such  di¬ 
rector,  officer  or  employe  may 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


Charles  E.  Scripps,  foreground,  chairman  of  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co., 
(Scripps-Howard  Newspapers),  prepares  his  ballot  at  the  Associated 
Press  meeting.  Doing  the  same  is  Carl  P.  Slane,  publisher,  Peora  (III.) 
Journal  Transcript. 
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PRF.SIDENT  Robert  McLean  of 
the  AP  (gt  right)  greets  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  George  W. 
Humphrey  at  the  AP  luncheon  on 
Monday.  Mr.  McLean  was  re¬ 
elected. 

AP  Re-elects 
6  Directors, 

All  Officers 

Six  directors  were  re-elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  members 
of  the  Associated  Press  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

They  were:  Robert  McLean, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Norman  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times;  Paul  Miller, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle;  Robert  B.  Choate,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  and  Boston 
Sunday  Herald;  James  M.  North, 
Jr.,  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram;  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star. 

The  first  five  were  elected  over 
five  other  men  named  with  them 
as  candidates  by  the  Nominating 
Committee  under  a  rule  requiring 
at  least  twice  as  many  nominees 
as  the  number  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  Byrd  was  re-elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  for  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population.  He  received  7,152 
votes  to  2,090  for  the  other  nomi¬ 
nee  in  that  group,  Clyde  E.  Palm¬ 
er,  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News. 

The  Vote 

The  vote  on  the  other  five 
posts:  Mr.  McLean,  8,065;  Mr. 
Miller,  7,762;  Mr.  Chandler,  7.- 
761;  Mr.  Choate,  5,696;  Mr. 
North,  4,929;  Harold  A.  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press, 
2.942;  Carl  P.  Slane,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  and  Transcript,  2,759; 
Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Sunday  News,  2,357; 
Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr.,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times,  1,660; 
and  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsoc¬ 
ket  (R.  1.)  Call  &  Evening  Re¬ 
porter,  1,380. 

In  addition  to  the  six  re-elected 
directors,  the  AP  Board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Clarke,  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Sunday  News;  W.  H. 
Cowles,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review;  Nathaniel  R.  How- 
(Con tinned  on  page  136) 
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National  Linage 
$526  Million  for 


Reaches 
Last  Year 


Where  Ad  $ 
Came  From 


Total  Advertising  in  Newspapers 
Exceeds  $2  Billion,  Chambers  Says 

By  Mather  C.  Wallis 


Newspaper  publishers  heard 
the  happy  news  that  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year  national 
advertising  volume  in  newspapers 
established  a  dollar  record. 

Stuart  M.  Chambers  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
told  his  audience  at  the  Bureau 
meeting  on  Wednesday  that  the 
figure  for  1952  is  $526,000,000 — 
$13,000,000  over  1951. 

In  the  keynote  address,  Mr. 
Chambers  said  the  sum  covers 
only  measurable  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Total  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  he  continued,  is 
estimated  at  $2,309,000,000  for 
1952.  This  includes  national,  co¬ 
op,  retail  and  classified. 

Mr.  Chambers  added  that  1952 
is  the  second  straight  year  that 
national  advertising  has  gone  over 
a  half-billion  and  also  the  second 
year  total  advertising  has  climbed 
over  two  billion.  The  newspaper 
gain  was  made  while  television 
was  growing  to  the  stature  of  a 
$580,000,000  ad  medium,  mostly 
in  national,  he  observed. 

Advertising  Is  the  Remedy 

Saying  that  business  is  pretty 
good  and  that,  as  far  as  the  Bu¬ 
reau  can  ascertain,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so  for  the  immediate 
future,  he  continued  that  after 
the  production  peak  has  been 
reached  factories  will  turn  to  mak¬ 
ing  goods  for  the  private  con¬ 
sumer. 

“This,”  he  said,  “will  pose  the 
very  serious  question  of  who  is 
going  to  buy  these  goods.  They 
niay  be  hard  to  digest  and  may 
give  some  of  our  manufacturers  a 
rather  severe  case  of  tummyache, 
but  for  such  an  ailment  there  is 
a  very  successful  remedy — adver¬ 
tising!” 

He  pointed  out  that  advertis¬ 
ing  stands  to  gain  sharply  and 
that  newspapers  will  take  their 
chances  of  getting  their  rightful 
share. 

“I  don’t  think  I  need  to  remind 
you  gentlemen,”  he  went  on,  “that 
the  newspaper  is  the  only  medium 
with  which  a  manufacturer  can 
reach  practically  everybody  who 
is  able  to  buy  what  he  has  to 
sell.” 

Switching  his  emphasis  to  the 
Bureau  in  particular,  Mr,  Cham¬ 
bers  stated  that  recognition  of  the 
coming  market  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  expanded  sales  pro¬ 


gram  at  the  Bureau  so  that  more 
advertisers  are  receiving  attention 
and  industries  with  large  advertis¬ 
ing  potentials  are  being  studied 
and  cultivated.  “Throughout  the 
entire  Bureau  organization  the 
tempo  has  been  stepped  up,”  he 
added. 

Praising  the  Bureau  staff  for 
diligence,  enthusiasm  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  passed  out  plaudits  to 
the  newspaper  representatives,  the 
advertising  executives  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  men  for  their  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau.  “It  has  made  a 
team,”  he  averred,  “that  is  accom¬ 
plishing  great  things.” 

Mr.  Chambers  called  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  to  strengthen 
their  own  sub  soil  selling  efforts 
and  concluded  that  the  job  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  wishful  thinking. 
“It  requires  manpower,  and  plenty 
of  it,  and  this  particular  job  has 
'o  be  done  right  in  your  own  back 
yard,”  h«  said. 

Sales  Clinic 

Following  an  introduction  by 
Joyce  A.  Swan  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Bureau’s  Board, 
the  field  director,  Allen  B.  Sikes, 
conducted  a  sales  clinic  similar  to 
ones  that  have  been  held  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  for  ad¬ 
men.  This  clinic,  however,  was 
pointed  up  for  publishers. 

Broken  down  into  three  parts 
with  newspaper  and  Bureau  ex¬ 
ecutives  taking  part,  proceedings 
started  with  a  discussion  of  the 
Retail  department  and  what  it  is 
doing  to  help  newspapers  boost 
linage.  Participants  told  of  vari¬ 
ous  experiences  on  their  papers 
and  how  Bureau  material  had 
helped  them  in  some  selling  situa¬ 
tions. 

Second  phase  of  the  clinic  dis¬ 
cussed  local  action  and  effect  on 
national  linage  through  contact 
with  manufacturers’  salesmen.  This 
part  of  the  program  was  inter¬ 
spersed  with  comments  on  the 
three-minute  presentation,  “Is  Your 
Partner  Working  with  You?”  Lau¬ 
rence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  said  of  the  booklet, 
“It’s  been  hard  to  even  imagine 
anything  that  would  cause  a  chain 
reaction  that  could  start  with  the 
retail  salesman — and  end  up  sell¬ 
ing  national  linage.” 

The  local  approach  via  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  advertising  campaign  was 
also  mentioned.  Mr.  Sikes  said 


that  nearly  900  newspapers — with 
about  38,000,000  circulation — had 
bought  the  campaign  involving  an 
ad  a  month  for  12  months.  Only 
sour  note  here,  according  to  Mr. 
Sikes,  is  that  some  of  the  papers 
run  the  ads  only  occasionally  or 
in  early  editions. 

Discussion  of  combined  local 
and  national  action  wound  up  the 
clinic.  Mr.  Sikes  told  how  the 
Bureau  went  after  beer  linage  by 
getting  local  and  regional  brewers 
lined  up  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  This,  he  indicated,  has  helped 
build  national  linage  to  answer 
the  competition. 


Directors  Elected 

The  session  came  to  a  close  with 
the  showing  of  the  Bureau’s  pres¬ 
entation,  “Lexington,  U.S.A.”  Em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  interdependence 
of  people  in  a  community  and  the 
ability  of  the  newspaper  to  sell 
goods  as  well  as  circulate  news. 

In  a  short  business  session  of 
the  Bureau,  the  treasurer’s  report 
showed  a  good  balance  in  reserve 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  June  1. 
Membership  has  climbed  to  1,012 
newspaper  and  associate  members. 
Eight  resignations  are  pending. 

Nine  new  directors  were  elected 
for  three-year  terms,  effective  May 
1.  They  are: 

Stuart  M.  Chambers,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  Clarence  B. 
Hanson,  Jr.,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  &  Post-Herald;  Frank  G. 
Morrison,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press; 
Gene  Robb,  Hearst  Newspapers; 
William  E.  Robinson,  New  York 
(N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune;  J.  Hale 
Steinman,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era  &  Intelligencer  Journal;  Joyce 
A.  Swan,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  &  Tribune;  Charles  Thieriot, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
and  Walter  W.  White,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star. 


Arranged  by  Media  Records  ClassificatiOM  ! 

AGRICULTURE . I  9,88MII 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES.Total  61,52S,« 

Beers . 

Winea . .  2,049* 

Liquors .  32,567,111  i, 

AMUSEMENTS .  1.668* 

CONFECTIONS .  3,670* 

EDUCATIONAL .  1.423* 

GROCERIES . Total  120,825.(l(( 

Baking  Products .  14,545,*  I 

Beverages . Total  18,7^1111 

Coffee  4  Tea, .  10,346*) 

Soft  Drinks .  4,899,*. 

M  iscellaneous  Beverages .  3,489,* 

Cereals  4  Breakfast  Foods .  6,367* 

Condiments .  6,690,* 

Dairy  Products .  12,691,* 

Disinfectants  4  Exterminatom . . .  1,110,* 

Laundry  Soane  4  Cleansers .  29,634* 

Meats,  Fish  4  Poultry .  <1,225* 

Miscellaneous  Groceries .  24,839* 

HOTELS  4  RESORTS .  11,639* 

HOUSING  EQUIPMENTS  4 

SUPPLIES . Total  20,648* 

Air  Conditioning .  565,* 

Automatic  Heating . . .  1,003,* 

Automatic  Refrigeration .  3,492,* 

Fixtures .  187* 

Fuel .  888,* 

Furniture  4  Furnishings .  8,118,* 

Heaters  4  Stoves .  1,013* 

M  iscellaneous  Hsg,  Equip,  4  SuppI  5,380,* 

INDUSTRIAL .  11,681,* 

INSURANCE .  5.T80,* 

JEWELRY  4  SIL\'ERWARE, . . .  1.170* 

MEDICAL .  2.3,646* 

MISCELLANEOUS .  22,581* 

PROFESSIONAL  4  SERVICE . . .  765,* 

PUBLICATIONS . Total  17,853* 

Book  Publishers .  9,360* 

Magaiinee .  6,881* 

Newspapers .  1,612* 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES .  11,256* 

RADIO  4  TELEVISION,., .Total  18.782,* 

Riulio  4  Television  Sets .  10.770* 

Stations .  i 

M  iscellaneous  Radio  4  Television .  677* 

SPORTING  GOOaS .  2,467,* 

TOBACCO . Total  16,918,* 

Cirrars .  2.586,* 

Cigarettca . 

Tob^o . 

Miscellanpous  Tobacco .  668,* 

TOILET  REQUISITES . Total  43,049* 

Antiseptics .  _370,* 

Dentifrices . 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics .  14.624* 

Toilet  ^ps .  . 

M  iscellaneous  Toilet  Requisites . .  11. 156,* 

TRANSPORTATION . Total  24,163,* 

■Virways .  9.M2,* 

Bus  Lines .  -.3M.* 

Railroads .  6.246,009 

Steamships . 

Tours .  . 

M  iseellaneous  T ransportation _  1  ..342,* 

WEARING  APPAREL .  6.789,* 

AUTOMOTIVE . Total  97.874.* 

Amtion .  ^*52 

Gasolines  4  Oils . 

Parts  4  Accessories .  5M,* 

Passenger  Cars-New .  ®^'6®®'S2 

Tires  4  Tubes .  5,oaW 

Trucks  4  Tractors .  6,1 

Miscellaneous  Automotive .  19.' 


TOTAL  GENERAL  AND  AUTO- 

MOTIVE .  526.058* 


L  A.  News  Back  to  A.M.  at  7c 


Los  Angeles  —  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News  is  cutting  its 
price  from  10c  to  7c  and  going 
back  into  the  morning  field  which 
it  abandoned  three  years  ago. 

The  new  operation  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  spokesman  for  Pub¬ 
lisher  Robert  L.  Smith  as  a  “modi¬ 
fied  all-day  operation”  with  a  cur¬ 
tailed  afternoon  schedule. 

The  new  schedule  will  go  into 
effect  May  4  and  will  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  extensive  promotion. 

At  7c  the  News  will  compete 
in  the  morning  with  the  Examiner 
and  the  Times  at  10c  and  in  the 
afternoon  with  the  10c  Herald  & 
Express  and  the  7c  Mirror. 

At  the  same  time  the  paper  is 
giving  up  its  newly-launched  Sun¬ 
day  operation  because  costs  have 


1 


5,023.*  I 
6.I6I.*  I 
9.497.*  1 


made  it  unprofitable. 

The  News’  switch  in  operatiow 
coincides  with  what  the  paper’s 
spokesman  described  as  “the  adop 
tion  of  a  new  operational  budget 
*hk:h  calls  for  substantial  ex¬ 
penditures.”  He  emphatically  d^ 
nied  reports  of  any  change  in  the 
paper’s  ownership  or  control. 

The  spokesman  said  the  n«* 
plan  of  publication  is  both  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  cut  costs  and  to  “get  t^ 
newspaper  back  into  the  field  » 
which  it  previously  had  its  great-  \ 
est  success.”  f 

Fifty-five  positions  in  the  circii- 
lation  department  will  be  clii^ 
nated.  These  are  15  street  district 
men,  6  route  district  men,  5  stred 
dealers,  7  route  dealers,  and  23 
truck  drivers. 
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LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE,  Mr.  Biggers  watches  a  demonstration 
of  typesetting  on  film  by  Katherine  Petmezakis  at  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Foundation  booth.  The  new  ANPA  chief  has  long  been  a 
keen  student  of  new  publishing  methods. 


GEORGE  CLINTON  BIGGERS 
President,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers,  Inc. 
and 

THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 

of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


SERIOUS  BUSINESS  of  rising  costs,  which  Mr.  Biggers  weU  knows 
leads  to  newspaper  mergers — the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Constitution 
in  June,  1950 — concerns  him  and  a  fellow  publisher,  J.  D.  Funk  of  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  at  the  Small  Dailies  session. 


A  TOAST  from  the  old  president,  Charles  F.  McCahill  of  the  Clere-  A  GOOD  FELLOW  and  a  Kentncky>bred  gentleman,  Mr.  Big — gera 

und  (Ohio)  News,  to  the  new  president,  who,  incidentaliy,  was  presi*  (carrier  boy,  reporter,  sports  editor,  ad  salesman,  business  manager 

dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publi^ers  Association  in  1943-45.  and  publisbcr)  telieres  there’s  a  time  for  fun,  too,  and  what  better 

Mr.  Biggers  has  been  an  ANPA  director  since  1941.  time  than  the  Banshees  inneheon — backstage  with  the  pretty  Rockett^ 
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Right  to  Reject  Ad,  Cost,  TV 
Dominate  Small  Dailies’  Meet 


McCahiU  Says  Need  for  Unity  ^7,-  po«  (n  y., 

Among  Papers  Never  Greater  and  chairman  of  the  10,000  item,  which  has  cm  hs  colum 

^  to  50,000  group,  concurred  with  width  from  12  to  ll-o  ems, 

Q  Tj  n  Biggers  in  that  production  ported  favorably  on  column-widtl 

Dy  IiOOert  D.  jyicintyr©  newspaper’s  greatest  reduction.  I 

problem  and  that  it  can  only  be  Pointing  out  that  some  200  pa 

Qoktions  pertaining  to  a  pub-  radio  marches  militantly  and  con-  overcome  by  eliminating  “even  the  pers  have  made  or  plan  to  maul 


Albert  Spendlove,  general  man- 


-.oon.  Mr.  Williams  added  thai 
different  viewpoints  expressed  a 
this  subject  stemmed  largely  from 
the  fact  that  some  smaller  paper 
naturally  did  not  expect  narrowe 
column  widths  to  mean  as  much 
to  them  as  to  larger  papers  it 
terms  of  newsprint  savings. 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  general  man 


lifter’s  right  to  accept  or  reject  fidently  into  the  vastly  more  ex-  smallest  inefficiency  and  waste.’’  the  switch  to  narrower  columns  | 
“outside”  advertising,  rising  pro-  pensive  broadcast  medium  of  tele-  “Our  grandmothers,”  he  remind-  and  page  widths,  Mr.  Hughe 
duction  costs  in  the  face  of  dimin-  vision."  “simply  call^  it  good  house-  said  the  major  reason  was  “not  to 

ishing  profits,  and  mounting  com-  ^lay  Alter  Outlook  keeping.”  use  less  newsprint  but  more,  be  i 

petition  from  television  dominated  Georee  C  Bieeers  ANPA  vice-  Since  both  concurrent  sessions  cause  we  will  be  able  to  use  mon  I 
the  Tuesday  ANPA  sessions  president,  opening  the  session  for  were  closed  to  the  working  press,  it  we  can  get  more  productive  | 
tJ%nonn^ciJco?a'  newspapers  with  circulations  be-  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gener-  value  out  of  every  roll, 
and  10, WO  to  50,000  circula-  tween  10,000  and  50  000  said  he  manager,  and  session  chairman,  Cites  Statistics  _ 

finn  ...  .  *  ’  _  ’  _ i.  ?  .1.  _ _  .  .  .....  E 


uon  caregoriw.  ,  .  ...  did  not  “view  with  alarm”  the  revealed  highlights  of  the  meetings  He  cited  statistics  indicating  a 

upening  me  session  tor  dailms  j^yre  of  newspapers  because  of  at  press  conferences  following  population  increase  for  the 

mth  circulation  under  10,000,  television.  morning  and  afternoon  sessions.  from  150,000,000  to  175,000,000 

He  said  TV  may  force  newspa-  ^r.  Williams  said  both  sessions  before  many  years  as  evidence  of 

ident,  asserted  that  ‘there  has  nev-  p^r^  to  alter  their  outlook  and  to  were  dominated  by  discussions  of  the  need  for  more  and  better 

er  been  a  time  when  the  need  for  improve  their  product,  but  that  a  publisher’s  right  to  reject  or  ac-  newspapers  in  the  future.  Com- 

umty  and  cooperation  among  “is  all  to  the  good.”  Newspapers,  cept  advertising,  rising  production  mentingonthchighcostofnews- 

oewspapere  has  been  greater.  ^e  pointed  out,  will  have  to  learn  costs,  and  the  inroads  of  television,  print,  Mr.  Hughes  said: 

woung  mat  me  ANt-A  now  Has  f^on^  readers  just  what  appeals  He  said  newspaper  executives  ap-  “if  we  are  to  use  more  news- 

to  them  in  a  daily  and  what  does  Peared  agreed  that  the  trend  is  print,  we  must  get  more  pages  of 

“Newspapers  years  ago  took  toward  the  smaller  page  size,  the  better-presented  news,  editorial 

S  ^..1  ■  ‘■^‘*to  in  their  stride  and  I  think  narrower  column  width,  but  that  and  advertising  matter,  more  use 

IS  ^64,344,  Mr.  Me-  they  will  do  the  same  with  tele-  ‘here  was  no  trend  toward  the  able,  revenue  -  producing  surface. 

^isto“-”  ‘^hloid  size  daily.  out  of  every  ton  of  newsprint  thai 

or  the  ANPAs  800-odd  member- 


A  more  serious  threat  in  Mr. 


shin  have  cirriilatinns  iinHer  luiu,  iiircai  in  Mr.  42%  Reduce  Columns  goes  uHuugu  uui  ... 

000‘  almost  three-fourths  under  opinion,  is  the  rising  costs  He  reported  that  newspapers  won’t  be  able  to  afford  waste  not 

50  oon  ^  newspaper  production,  which  with  42  per  cent  of  ANPA  circu-  even  our  small  share  of  such  waste  f 

miic-f  ka  ......  <■ _ 1.  _ .  •  .  ..  .  .  .  .  ...  .1 _ _ _ t..  cen  Ann  Ann  . 


out  of  every  ton  of  newsprint  that 
goes  through  our  presses.  We 
won’t  be  able  to  afford  waste — not 


-Challenging  Times’  dow^  on  ^^te,  ^t  ^irc 

David  B.  Lindsay,  Jr.,  editor,  ducing  quality  of  product, 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Trib¬ 
une,  and  chairman  of  the  under 
10,000  group,  saw  the  present  as 
“a  challenging  time”  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  “not  only  because  of  in-  «  — * 
crea^d  competition  from  other 
media,  but  also  because  the  public 
is  coming  to  expect  more  and 

more  from  its  newspapers.  TIT  1  J  T 

“‘Let  the  newspaper  do  it’  has  lA#  Oil  ICl.  X 

become  one  of  the  most  frequently  ^  ^  a 

h^rd  phrases  in  civic  life,”  Mr. 

Lindsay  said.  In  charity  drives,  xbe  Eisenhower  Admit 


must  be  met  through  cracking  lation  had  reduced  column  widths  to®  nearly  $50,000,000  in  excesi 
dovvn  on  vvaste,  not  through  re-  and  that  indications  were  that  the  margin  which  went  into  newsprint 
ducing  quality  of  product.  50  per  cent  mark  would  be  topped  (Continued  on  page  146) 


Nixon  Says  Release  of  Oatis 
Would  Be  Soviet  Peace  Signal 


,  a  •  ■  '  Eisenhower  Administration  Indo-China,  Korea  and  Central  women  have  fought  for  freedom, 

m  political  affau^,  in  exposure  of  called  on  the  Communists  this  Europe.  of  the  press  in  America.  ] 

gangstensni  and  corruption  in  gov-  week  to  release  AP  Reporter  Wil-  Mr.  Nixon,  reciting  the  achieve-  “Freedom  may  mean  many' 
^nrient,  the  people  expect  their  liam  Oatis  as  one  deed  that  would  ments  of  the  new  Administration’s  things  to  many  people.  But  in  our 

’'ignify  their  desire  for  true  peace,  first  100  days,  declared  the  policies  time  freedom  can  mean  to  all 

Sometimes  these  expectations  Vicepresident  Nixon,  told  a  were  now  based  on  a  firm  belief  in  people — peace.” 

are  excessive,  beyond  the  capa-  gathering  of  1,800  persons  at  the  freedom.  Former  President  Herbert  Hoo- 

bilities  of  a  small  newspaper  staff.  40th  anniversary  dinner  of  the  “Wg  believe,”  he  declared,  “that  ''®''  'v^*  among  the  distinguished 


But  always  they  should  be  heart-  Bureau  of  Advertising  Thursday  free  peoples  can  be  trusted  to  8u®sts  on  the  rostrum  for  the  gals 

ening  to  us,  for  they  represent  a  night  that  “the  men  in  the  Krem-  govern  wisely.”  closing  event  of  the  ANPA  Con- 

real  expression  of  the  vital  place  Un  might  well  begin  by  releasing  nriti  vention.  Chairman  Stuart  Chaff- 

given  to  newspapers  by  our  read-  william  Oatis  who  has  become  a  ^ J bers  recalled  that  the  Bureau  had 

ers.  This  in  itself  is  the  greatest  symbol  of  martyrdom  among  '‘s  beginnings  in  1913,  the  saint 

reassurance  we  can  receive  in  the  those  who  believe  in  a  free  press.”  ...  .  •  nno”  ^  year  in  which  the  Income  TaJ 

face  of  media  competition.”  He  listed  this  as  one  of  six  **  wrong.  began— “and  see  what  a  great  suc- 


tace  ot  media  competition.”  He  listed  this  as  one  of  six  "  7!  j  ...  . 

Chairman  Lindsay  took  cxcep-  points  in  a  program  of  deeds  which  But,  he  added,  where  ^  h< 
don  to  the  practice  of  some  dailies  the  free  world  can  safely  accept  speaks  for  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
in  slicing  corners  to  the  extent  of  as  an  indication  of  a  desire  for  lions  of  free  men  everjwhere. 


hower  Administration  “when  you  ^  Tai 

believe  he  is  wrong.  “.nH  ,  nrp,!  sdc- 


began — “and  see  what  a  great  sW- 
But,  he  added,  where  he  cess  that  has  heen^** 
aks  for  the  hopes  and  aspira-  -pfig  new  Secretary  General  of' 
IS  of  free  men  everywhere,  fhg  United  Nations,  Dag  Haff- 


reducing  quality  as  a  means  of  peace — rather  than  words  that  are  support  him  completely,  because  marskjold,  paid  his  respects  to  tin 
meeting  rising  costs  of  production  empty  symbols.  speaking  for  the  cause  of  ppe^s  and  assured  newsmen  that 

and  competition.  That,  he  said.  The  other  points  dealt  with  mat-  freedom.  “the  glass  house”  in  which  tt>' 

is  a  defeatist  viewpoint  when  what  ters  which  President  Eisenhower  ‘  You  who  have  been  reared  in  U.N.  operates  has  no  secrets.  H« 

should  be  followed  is  the  military  had  covered  in  his  address  to  the  the  newspaper  tradition  know  pledged  a  continuance  of  an  “op«> 

axiom  that  “the  best  defense  is  a  American  Society  of  Newspaper  what  freedom  means  to  you.  From  news  policy”  and  he,  too,  invited 

good  offense.”  Editors  —  Austria,  disarmament,  the  days  of  Peter  Zenger  men  and  criticism. 

“Let  us  not  retreat  to  the  barren 
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ASNE  Weighs  Elimination 
Of  Formal  Resolutions 

Committee  Urges  Subject  be  Studied 
— Basil  Walters  Elected  President 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Washington  —  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  de¬ 
clined  to  consider  any  formal 
resolutions  at  its  closing  session 
here  April  18,  following  a  report 
from  its  Resolutions  Committee 
which  called  them  “somewhat  risky 
and  rather  useless.” 

The  committee  report,  accepted 
by  the  convention,  noted  the 
danger  of  formal  resolutions  be¬ 
ing  adopted  by  a  small  part  of 
the  membership  without  “sober 
reflection”  and  urged  “the  entire 
matter  of  resolutions  should  be 
given  study  by  the  Society  and 
its  Board  of  Directors.” 

Walters  New  President 

Basil  L.  Walters  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers  was  elected  president 
of  ASNE  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  James  S.  Pope,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  was 
named  first  vicepresident  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Walters. 

Kenneth  MacDonald,  D  e  s 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  be¬ 
comes  second  vicepresident  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Pope,  and  J.  Donald 
Ferguson,  Milwaukee  Journal,  was 
named  secretary  succeeding  Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times  -  Dispatch,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  by  the  membership  for 
three-year  terms  were:  Turner 


Catledge,  New  York  Times,  and 
Walker  Stone,  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspapers,  who  had  been  pro¬ 
gram  chairman.  They  succeed 
Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  B.  M.  Mc- 
Kelway,  Washington  Star. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  for 
three-year  terms  were:  Mr.  Pope 
and  Felix  McKnight,  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Mr.  Ferguson 
was  re-elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  retiring  president  Wright 
Bryan,  Atlanta  Journal,  who  be¬ 
comes  an  ex-officio  member  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  Pope,  retiring  as  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  after  three  years,  will 
be  succeeded  by  J.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins,  Washington  Post. 

More  than  400  of  the  record 
high  550  membership  attended 
this  31st  annual  meeting. 

Resolutions  Report 

Mr.  McKnight  was  chairman  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee  assist¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  Alicia  Patterson, 
Newsday;  Louis  LaCoss,  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat:  Dow  Richard¬ 
son,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune; 
W.  Earl  Hall,  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Globe  -  Gazette:  Fred  W.  Stein, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press;  John 
R.  Herbert,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot  Ledger:  Harold  Cassill,  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman  -  Review  and 
Chronicle;  Edward  J.  Meeman, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 


The  committee  reported: 

“In  the  absence  of  formally  sub¬ 
mitted  resolutions  your  commit¬ 
tee,  at  the  risk  of  being  a  bit  pre¬ 
sumptuous,  submits  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  certain  thoughts 
born  of  our  discussion. 

“It  was  unanimously  felt  that 
the  entire  matter  of  resolutions 
should  be  given  thoughtful  study 
by  the  Society  and  its  Board  of 
Directors. 

“Expression  of  thought  is  a  sa¬ 
cred  and  wholesome  right  to  be 
forever  protected,  but  it  was  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  our  group 
that  sober  reflection  should  rule 
every  decision  reached  by  voting 
members  of  the  Society. 

Quorum  Doubtful 

“It  has  been  our  observation 
that  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  membership  is  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  time  of  the  normal 
Resolutions  session  —  usually  on 
the  closing  afternoon  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  On  many  occasions  it 
has  been  difficult  to  gather  a 
quorum  for  such  meetings.  In 
our  opinion  there  is  danger  in 
such  procedure.  If  this  Society, 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  body 
of  the  newspaper  profession,  is  to 
go  on  record  on  any  matter  that 
might  conceivably  have  far  reach¬ 
ing  effect,  a  truly  representative 
percentage  should  participate  in 
the  debate  and  voting. 

“We  did  not  attempt  to  cut  a 
pattern  for  corrective  procedure, 
leaving  such  action  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Society.  However,  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  efforts  be  made 
to  revamp  the  procedure  to  per¬ 
mit  fruitful  discussion  and  action. 


Perhaps  a  Resolutions  session 
should  be  sandwiched  between 
outstanding  programs  to  assure 
representative  attendance.  Per¬ 
haps  resolutions  should  be  mailed 
in  advance  to  the  Board  for  pos¬ 
sible  study  and  helpful  research 
before  presentation  to  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

Doubts  Value 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  mem¬ 
bership  might  want  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  giving  up  the 
idea  of  resolutions.  Serious  doubts 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  value  or 
effect  of  resolutions.  If  the  board 
of  directors  feels  its  position  on 
any  matter  needs  to  be  affirmed 
by  a  general  vote  of  the  member¬ 
ship,  this  can  be  done  by  mail 
or  at  an  annual  meeting. 

“Let  it  be  understood  that  we 
are  in  no  way  recommending  a 
breach  of  the  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  of  this  Society.  Every  voice 
should  be  heard.  We  simply  urge 
a  study  that  would  give  strength 
and  meaning  to  a  procedure  that 
we  now  consider  somewhat  risky 
and  rather  useless.” 

Immediately  following  accep¬ 
tance  of  this  report,  two  resolu¬ 
tions  were  presented  from  the 
floor  which  were  tabled  by  a  ma- 
iority  vote.  The  first  was  offered 
by  Irving  Dilliard,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  It  noted  serious  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  for  campaign 
coverage,  later  charges  made  by 
Senators  Robert  Taft  and  Wayne 
Morse,  and  called  for  the  ASNE 
president  “to  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  these  criticisms  and 
charges.” 

Ask  Aid  for  N.  C.  Press 

The  second  resolution  offered 
by  Don  Shoemaker,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen,  called  for  repeal 
of  Senate  Bill  372  adopted  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
which  permits  closed  sessions  of 
the  joint  subcommittee  on  appro¬ 
priations. 

Both  resolutions  were  tabled 
after  comments  by  members  that 
they  called  for  Society  action 
without  sufficient  background  in¬ 
formation. 

President  Bryan  announced  that 
Dr.  Harold  Cross  and  W.  S.  Gil¬ 
more  had  been  elected  members 
of  the  Society  for  distinguished 
service.  Dr,  Cross’s  book,  “The 
People’s  Right  to  Know,”  which 
was  written  on  assignment  for  the 
Society  and  on  which  ASNE  spent 
$6,000,  was  distributed  and  sold 
at  the  meeting.  Mr.  Gilmore  is 
a  former  president  of  ASNE  and 
recently  retired  as  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

Meetings  with  members  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower’s  cabinet  and 
members  of  the  Democratic  oppo¬ 
sition  from  the  Senate  and  House, 
and  also  several  panel  “shop  talk” 
discussions,  are  reported  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

The  convention  concluded  with 
a  televised  formal  address  on  for¬ 
eign  policy  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  at  the  annual 
banquet  Saturday  night. 


^OSS  COUNTRY  conference  at  ASNE  meeting  brings  together  (left  to  right)  Roger  Connolly  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  Edward  T.  Stone  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intellii^encer,  Lester  Mar¬ 
sel,  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers.  Most  likely  topic  of  conversation:  The  International  Press  Institute. 
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ASNE  REPORT 

Eisenhower  Team  Says: 


Needs  Help  of  the  Press 
To  Keep  People  Informed 
★  ★  ★ 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Ezra  Taft  Benson 

★  ★  ★ 

To  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors; 

1  know  that  many  of  them 
(farmers)  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  these  (government 
hand-outs)  now  for  many  years 
and  it  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
thing  to  change  the  trend  of  the 
past  few  years.  But  I  do  believe 
that  with  your  help  and  the  help 
of  various  agencies  we  can  get  all 
the  issues  out  before  the  farmer 
and  before  the  consumer.  If  we  do 
that,  frankly  and  fully,  I  am  pretty 
well  satisfied  that  the  decision  made 
will  be  a  pretty  wise  one.  I  am 
glad  to  have  these  issues  debated 
pro  and  con,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  programs 
for  which  the  Department  is  re¬ 
sponsible  thoroughly  aired.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  papers  which 
you  represent  take  a  prominent 
part  in  that  as  you  have  done. 

I  have  been  more  than  pleased 
with  the  activity  of  the  press  in 
presenting  these  issues  frankly  and 
courageously  before  the  American 
people.  I  believe  it  is  a  service  to 
the  farmer.  It  is  a  service  to  Con¬ 
gress;  it  is  a  service  to  our  entire 
country. 

I  think  the  taxpayer  is  entitled 
to  know  what  the  issues  are  and 
what  are  the  facts  regarding 
the  various  programs  we  have  in 
agriculture.  We  all  have  a  big 
stake  in  it. 

Self-Supporting  Postal 
Establishment.  His  Aim 

★  ★  ★ 

Postmaster  General 

Arthur  E.  Sumraerfield: 

★  ★  ★ 

I  would  like  to  again  turn  the 
calendar  back  just  a  few  days  for 
just  a  moment  because  I  feel  I 
have  an  opportunity  that  has  not 
been  mine  heretofore  to  say  thanks 
to  all  of  you  for  your  very  objec¬ 
tive  handling  of  the  news  over  the 
past  several  months,  during  the 
period  that  I  occupied  a  position 
different  than  I  am  occupying  this 
afternoon. 

I  will  always  be  grateful  to  all  of 
you  because  I  realize,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  course  to  observe 
carefully,  how  the  news  was  han¬ 
dled  throughout  the  United  States. 
You  were  objective  and  generous. 
My  personal  thanks  from  the  or¬ 
ganization  I  at  that  time  repre¬ 
sented. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  our 
new  team  (in  the  Post  Office)  did 
was  to  take  reports  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  the  various  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  who  had 


studied  and  investigated  the  postal 
system  a  number  of  times.  Then 
we  immediately  started  to  bring 
the  report  up  to  date  so  that  we 
could  chart  a  course  to  improve 
the  service  and  decrease  the  cost. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that 
during  the  1 1  weeks  we  have  been 
in  office  we  have  made  considerable 
progress. 

We  have  been  able  to  actually  be¬ 
gin  to  re-survey  and  put  into  effect 
consolidations  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country.  1  will  give  you  one 
little  example. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  Donaldson, 
had  a  program  for  closing  and  con¬ 
solidating  some  post  offices  in 
North  Carolina.  When  we  took 
over  there  there  were  many  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  people  in  that  area, 
so  we  suspended  the  orders  for  30 
days  and  then  for  another  30  days 
until  we  ourselves  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  very  carefully  survey  the 
area.  What  was  the  result?  We 
closed  19  post  offices,  consolidated 
the  routes  in  that  area,  with  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  in  excess  of  $25,000  a  year 
in  one  county. 

I  don't  hold  out  any  promise  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  that  in  the 
38,000  counties  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  will  point  out  that 
there  are  numerous  instances  of 
that,  where  consolidation  and  mod¬ 
ernization  programs  can  be  put  into 
effect  that  will  save  tnillions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  postal  system  and  the 
taxpayer. 

You  folks  in  the  great  industry 
that  you  represent  play  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part  on  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  the  country.  You  can 
be  extremely  helpful  to  all  of  us 
in  the  work  that  we  are  trying  to 
do.  We  are  going  to  be  just  as 
fair  as  we  know  how  to  be.  We 
are  going  to  be  just  as  realistic  as 
we  should  be.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  make  the  postal  establishment 
as  nearly  self-supporting  as  it  is 
humanly  possible.  We  do  not  go 
along  with  the  idea  that  the  postal 
system  is  not  a  combined  business 
and  service  organization  and  is 
merely  a  catch-all  for  everything 


and  that  anything  can  be  charged 
to  it  and  regardless  what  the  loss 
might  be,  just  charge  it  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  let  it  go  at  that.  We  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
balance  the  budget  for  the  Post 
Office  Department.  And  in  the 
process,  and  in  the  things  that  we 
v/ill  have  to  do,  whatever  they 
might  be,  we  hope  that  we  will 
have  your  complete  and  unselfish 
support  in  trying  to  accomplish 
those  objectives,  because  if  the 
largest  civilian  department  of  the 
Government  doesn’t  make  an  hon¬ 
est,  sincere  and  effective  effort  to 
balance  its  budget,  how  can  we 
expect  the  other  departments  or 
the  Government  itself  to  balance 
its  over-all  budget. 

We  are  approaching  the  problem 
of  a  $722  million  loss,  which  was 
the  loss  of  the  postal  establishment 
in  1952,  working  toward  some  of 
these  days  balancing  that  budget. 

I  can  say  to  you  as  a  taxpayer 
and  as  one  who  has  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  business,  ai’d  who  is 
the  least  bit  realistic,  that  it  is 
never  a  satisfactory  feeling  when 
you  go  home  at  the  close  of  each 
day  to  know  that  the  Department 
that  you  happen  to  head  has  lost 
$2  million,  and  that  is  seven  days 
a  week. 

Therefore,  we  ask  and  I  am  sure 
we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  we  will  get  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  your  great  industry  in 
our  efforts  to  do  just  what  I  out¬ 
lined  to  you. 

We  are  studying  the  rate  struc¬ 
ture  of  all  classes  of  mail:  First, 
second,  third  and  fourth.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  accurately  deter¬ 
mine,  in  so  far  as  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible,  what  the  deficit  is  as  it  affects 
each  of  the  various  classes  of  mail, 
including  the  second  class. 

According  to  the  records  avail¬ 
able  to  me  now  in  the  postal  de¬ 
partment,  the  biggest  loss  of  all 
comes  from  the  second  class  mail. 

I  was  referring  to  magazines  and 
books  and  other  articles  when  I 
said  we  were  studying  all  classes 
and  divisions  of  those  classes. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  TEAM  at  ASNE;  Left  to  right— Walker  Stone, 
Jack  R.  Howard  and  Janies  Mills  of  Birmingham. 

EDITOR  & 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  representa-  ■ 
lives  at  ASNE  meeting  include  I 
Carl  Weimer  of  Greenville  News  I 
and  Piedmont  and  George  A. 
Buchanan,  Jr.  of  Columbia  Record. 

I  hope  that  you  all  appreciate 
this:  We  are  honestly  trying  to  de¬ 
termine,  accurately,  just  where 
these  losses  are  being  incurred, 
so  that  we  can  be  completely 
fair  and  be  able  to  satisfy  all  of  you 
and  all  other  users  of  the  mail  that  t 
we  are  completely  just,  if  and  when 
we  make  any  recommendations  for 
change  in  rates.  I  don’t  think  that 
any  of  you  will  consider  that  un¬ 
reasonable  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  as  we  arrive  at  these  figures 
and  the  results  that  we  do,  that  they 
will  be  publicized  in  a  way  so  that 
everyone  can  understand.  We  do 
not  intend  to  let  it  go  on  and  leave 
all  these  things  unanswered. 

There  Are  Few  Secrets 
In  This  New  Department 
★  ★  ★ 

Secretary  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby: 

★  ★  ★  i 

It  is  good  to  come  to  a  meeting  | 
where  I  see  so  many  familiar  faces, 
where  I  feel  such  a  mutual  bond 
with  the  audience. 

When  I  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Administrator  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency  I  resigned  my 
editorial  position  with  the  Houston 
Post.  It  is  only  after  you  have  left 
what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair”  that  you 
deeply  appreciate  the  life  of  an  edi¬ 
tor.  1  also  resigned  as  a  member 
of  the  ASNE.  Since  I  have  been  a 
newspaperwoman  half  of  my  life, 

I  found  it  difficult  to  sever  these 
ties. 

I  never  believed  the  adage  of 
“The  Editor’s  Easy  Chair”  when  I 
was  sitting  in  one.  It  was  a  fast- 
paced,  exhausting  life.  With  almost  ^ 
three  months  in  my  current  job  be¬ 
hind  me  I  find  I  am  now  in  an  even 
more  demanding  one.  In  Govern- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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BASIL  L.  WALTERS  .  .  .  execu 
tive  editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
is  the  newly-elected  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  Although  known 
affectionately  as  ‘‘Stuffy,”  many  in 
the  Knight  organization  call  him 
“The  Dynamo.”  His  favorite  slo¬ 
gans:  “Public  officials  are  servants 
of  the  people”;  “Keep  the  eternal 
spotlight  of  publicity  on  the 
people's  servants.” 


PROFILE  like  this  is  tipoff  to  the 
staff  he's  pleased  with  the  day's 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Once  asked  his  formula 
for  news  treatment  and  display,  he 
replied:  “Formula?  Why,  1  don't 
know  what  I'm  likely  to  do  from 
one  edition  to  the  next.” 


SHIRTSLEEVE  editor.  Stuffy 
keeps  up  with  the  day’s  news, 
gives  generously  of  his  time  to 
visitors,  and  carries  on  an  aston¬ 
ishing  amount  of  correspondence. 

(He's  a  master  at  brevity.) 


IN  1944,  Stuffy  joined  forces  with 
John  S.  Knight  (at  left)  after  dem¬ 
onstrating  his  ability  on  Cowles 
Newspapers. 


ONE  BIG  ORGANIZATION — the  Knight  Newspapers — but  Stuffy  REPORTER,  wherever  he  goes, 
believes  each  paper  should  operate  as  a  separate  unit  under  its  re-  he’s  seen  making  notes  in  Coventry 
spective  Managing  Editor.  Seen  with  him  at  ASNE  meeting  this  week  Garden,  England,  for  a  “time 
is  Everett  C.  Norlander,  ME  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  copy”  feature. 


from  the  slot  on  the  news  desk,  Mr.  Walters  keeps  up  with  the 
news  report  and  directs  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  in 
consultation  with  News  Editor  Ed  Akers  (at  right). 


FAMILY  ALBUM  SHOT  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walters  at  Milan, 
Italy,  which  they  re-visited  a  few  years  ago.  Stuffy  was  in  Ambulance 
Corps  there  in  World  War  I  and  edited  newspaper  for  AEF  troops.. 


ASNE  REPORT 


The  Jelke  Case— Pro  and  Con 


(Participating  in  a  panel  discussion  of  “The  Jelke  Case  and 
Related  Matters”  before  the  April  18  Society  of  Editors  meeting 
in  Washington  were:  Alicia  Patterson,  Newsday;  Don  Shoemaker, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen;  Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock  (Tex.) 
Avalanche-Journal;  and  Malcolm  Bingay,  Detroit  Free  Press.  A 
partial  transcript  follows:) 


Alicia  Patterson  (Newsday): 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  any¬ 
body  would  be  found  to  take  the 
negative  side  of  the  argument.  I 
thought  there  would  come  a  point 
when  our  rights  were  threatened 
when  we  would  all  stand  together 
and  resolve  our  differences.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  our  rights  are 
being  threatened  through  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  decisions  of  Judge 
Valente  when  he  barred  the  press 
and  the  public  from  the  court  in 
the  Jelke  trial. 

It  seems  to  me  this  was  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  and  it  did 
threaten  our  freedom.  We  realize 
that  “freedom  of  the  press”  is  a 
kind  of  cliche.  We  perhaps  do  not 
treasure  it  as  we  should. 

When  the  young  “gilded  oleo 
heir”  was  accused  by  Pat  Ward 
and  other  members  of  her  calling 
— there  was  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  papers  of  New  York. 


I  mean  the  defendant’s  name  and 
his  background,  and  the  fact  that 
Pat  Ward  was  very  photogenic 
caused  lots  of  interest. 

The  press  went  to  Judge  Valente 
and  they  asked  for  his  coopera¬ 
tion  which  he  gave  most  freely. 
He  issued  press  cards  to  credible 
reporters.  He  even  spoke  over  a 
distorted  loudspeaker  so  everybody 
could  hear  what  was  happening. 
He  also  placed  at  their  disposal, 
flattering  portrait  photographs  in 
his  chambers. 

Then,  shortly  before  the  case 
opened.  Assistant  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Liebler  made  the  flat  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  going  to  name 
the  names  of  those  men  who  had 
given  Pat  Ward  and  her  friends 
money.  The  money  that  was  al¬ 
legedly  shared  by  Jelke.  Now  the 
names  of  these  men  have  never 
been  made  public.  They  are  still 
under  lock  and  key.  But  it  is  ru¬ 


mored  that  they  were  definitely 
men  of  distinction. 

Nobody  knows  whether  Judge 
Valente  was  swayed  by  this,  but 
at  any  rate  on  the  day  the  court 
opened,  he  suddenly  declared  that 
the  trial  was  too  obscene  and  too 
filthy  for  the  public  or  the  press 
to  hear. 

He  knew  about  the  case  before 
that  so  it  was  surprising  that  we 
had  this  strange,  right  about  face. 

I  would  rather  see  a  few  sensi¬ 
bilities  offended  than  to  have  our 
courts  closed. 

As  far  as  the  smut  of  the  papers 
is  concerned,  some  papers  are  not 
responsible  and  some  papers  are. 
I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  press.  For  those  few 
papers  that  aren’t,  I  think  we  will 
have  to  accept  them. 

*  «  * 

Don  Shoemaker  (Asheville 
Citizen):  Last  February  we,  the 
Citizen,  carried  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled,  “When  the  Censor  Is  Right.” 
We  upheld  Judge  Valente. 

Somewhat  to  my  astonishment, 
this  was  decidely  a  minority  view. 
At  any  rate,  according  to  Editor 
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Costs  &  How  Seattle  Saves  $ 


(A  panel  discussion  on  “Wizards  or  Wastrels — Are  We  Holding 
the  Line  on  News  and  Editorial  Costs?”  was  conducted  before  the 
April  18  session  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  W^hington.  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers,  presided. 
Participants  were:  K  Y.  Stone,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer;  Frank 
Eyerly,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune;  and  Charles  A  Storke, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  A  partial  transcript  follows:) 


Vincent  S.  Jones  (Gannett 
Newspapers):  TTie  time  is  coming 
— ^some  of  us  think  it  is  here— 
when  we  editors  will  have  to  pay 
more  attention  to  costs— or  have 
someone  do  it  for  us,  with  results 
which  certainly  will  be  painful  and 
which  might  be  disastrous. 

Editorial  costs,  it  appears,  are 
computed — if  at  all — in  a  currency 
that  never  was  issued  on  land  or 
sea.  Everyone  knows  that  costs 
have  gone  up  and  up  and  up  since 
1938.  But  few  editors  can  say 
that  today’s  tighter  newspapers 
are,  for  sure,  better  newspapers — 
or  as  much  better  as  you  might 
expect  from  costs  which  may  have 
risen  as  much  as  700%. 

The  key  question  in  getting  in¬ 
formation  for  the  panel  was 
whether  the  “average”  managing 
editor  actually  was  the  general 
manager  of  his  department. 

There  were  some  brilliant  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  all  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  made  a  sturdy  defense 
of  the  craft.  But  my  conclusion 
is:  He  should  be,  but  usually  he 
is  not. 

When  it  came  to  costs,  it  was 
even  more  obvious  that  few  of 
us  really  know  them.  And  almost 


none  of  us  knows  much  about 
what  it  costs  to  run  other  depart¬ 
ments.  We  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  accepted  as  economic 
literates,  or  full  partners. 

A  request  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  average  newspaper  might 


RWH  AND  POWS— While  on  his  tour  of  the  Far  East,  Roy  W. 
Howard  visited  one  of  the  Aiiied  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  Sonth 
Korea,  just  at  the  time  of  the  POW  exchange  pian  with  the  com¬ 
munists.  From  here  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Worid-Teiegram  & 
Son  went  to  Honoiniu  and  there  piaced  a  wreath,  on  behaif  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  on  die  grave  of  Ernie  Pyie. 

EDITOR  & 


&  Publisher,  no  other  editoriil 
writer  save  a  Wisconsin  editor  wa 
so  rash  as  to  uphold  Judge  Vil- 
ente. 

Only  marginally  did  it  invirfn 
freedom  of  the  press. 

The  particular  quarter  of  & 
press  most  exercised  by  Judjc 
Valente’s  ruling  was  primed  fori 
sensation.  On  the  eve  of  th 
closure  order,  the  judge  was  pnc- 
tically  dared  to  close  the  com 
Up  to  the  fateful  hour  when  Hi 
Honor  rang  down  the  Black  Lact 
curtain,  however,  two  newspapen 
were  freely  predicting  that  Judp 
Valente  would  open  the  trial.  He 
didn’t,  of  course,  but  that  in  ton 
did  not  stop  anybody.  With  a  rue 
gift  of  prophecy,  one  journal  a- 
claimed  in  a  two-line  editorial 
headed  “Lid  on  the  Vice  TriaT: 
“The  facts  in  the  case  were  not 
pretty.  They  will  now  be  replaced 
by  rumors,  even  uglier.”  And  thei 
the  boys  went  to  work  uglifyini 
the  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  however,  that 
the  court  made  sense. 

According  to  reputable  if  vary¬ 
ing  estimate,  75  to  100  reporten 
and  photographers,  including  sit 
from  England,  Australia  and 
France,  were  on  hand  for  the 
festivities.  They  stayed  busy  and 
a  part  of  the  press  found  itself 
(Continued  on  page  126) 


reinvest  its  budget  with  tangible 
results  at  the  boxoflice  brou^t 
surly  growls  that  if  they  knew  the 
answer  they  would  have  done  so 
long  ago.  Nevertheless  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  paramount  for  everyone 
who: 

1.  Wonders  who  are  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  living  in  his  tom 
who  buy  the  newspaper  during  > 
big  continuing  story  but  contriw 
to  live  and  prosper  without  it  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

2.  Is  not  at  all  sure  how  we 
will  run  in  the  race  for  reader 
time  when  television  gets  into 
every  home,  grows  up,  and  adds 
color  and  a  third  dimension.  1 

3.  Admits  privately  that  his  I 
sports  staff  operates  like  a  “Ica^  j 
department”  in  a  big  store,  whick 
runs  up  huge  bills  for  tolls  and 
travel,  conducts  its  own  wildly  i«- 
dependent  editorial  policy,  and 
usually  is  under  suspicion  of  cor¬ 
ruption. 

4.  Is  a  follower  of  what  one  d 
my  shrewdest  associates  mockini- 
ly  terms  the  “Instead  Of’  School 
of  Finance,  by  which  he  means ; 
that  if  an  editor  accidentally  savei 
some  money,  “instead  of’  spend¬ 
ing  it  for  this,  he  promptly  spends 
it,  and  more,  too,  for  somethin! 
else.  Net  saving:  Nil. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Stone  (Seattle  Post-Intd- 
ligencer) :  We  wear  two-panO 
suits,  and  we  wear  them  ub®* 
there  are  patches  on  the  patches- 1 

Back  in  1938  our  editorial  ex-- 
penses — and  by  expenses  I  tocst 
our  syndicate  costs,  our  wire  sen- 
(Continued  on  page  130) 

PUBLISHER  for  April  25,  1953 


THE  QUESTION  [ 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  new  Administration’s 
press  relations  up  till  now? 

By  lames  L.  Collings 


CoL  loseph  Harvey  Long 

PrstidenL 

Huntington  Publishing  Co. 

Absolutely.  I  think  President 
Eisenhower  has  made  good  prog- 
rcM  so  far,  and  I  look  for  greater 
things  being  done.  I’m  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  too.  (Col.  Long  will  be  90 
on  May  21.) 


Grove  Patterson 
Editor-in-ChioL 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 

So  FAR  there’s  been  a  consider¬ 
able  change  in  press  relations  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  I  believe  it’s  for  the 
better.  My  impression  is  that 
press  relations  are  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  press  than  they  were 
under  Truman.  I’m  no  expert, 
but  while  I  was  in  Washington  I 
heard  no  complaints. 


Roy  Roberts 
PresidonL 
Kansas  City  Star 

Tm  not  only  satisfied  with  the 
press  relations,  but  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  They’ll  make  a  few  mis- 
t^es  in  press  relations.  But  they 
won’t  make  them  twice.  It’s  a 
new  crowd  with  good  spirit  and 
intentions,  and  I  think  before 
they’re  through,  we’ll  have  the 
best  press  relations  yet. 


Maynard  Ashworth 
Publishsr.  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  and  Enquirer 

The  President  seems  to  want 
to  give  all  the  news  be  can.  So 
far  I  haven’t  detected  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  attempting  to  cover  up 
any  mistakes  of  consequence. 


i 


IN  CLASS  A  (more  than  50,000  circulation)  honorable  mentions  went 
to  the  New  York  Times,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  which  was 
designed  within  the  past  year;  and  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 


THE  WINNER  of  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  in  the  23rd  annual 
typography  competition  conducted  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  Washington  (D.  C.  Evening  Star.  Its  front  page 
of  March  3  is  shown. 


IN  CLASS  B  (10,000-50,000  )the  honorable  mention  newspapers  are: 


Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  and  Kingsport  Tenn.) 


Times. 


Ayer  Trophy  Awarded 
To  Washington  Star 


"'•'VK,,,, 


Philadelphia — ^The  Washington  make-up  and  printing.  The  award 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star  has  been  was  made  by  judges  of  the  23rd 
awarded  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  Annual  Exhibition  of  Newspaper 
for  excellence  in  typography,  Typography  in  the  galleries  of  N. 

_ _  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  April  16. 

The  Evening  Star  was  picked  as 
the  best  of  the  733  English-lan¬ 
guage  daily  newspapers  which  en¬ 
tered  the  Exhibition.  Each  entry 
was  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  is¬ 
sue  of  March  3,  a  date  selected 


futri  f 


Mtlnerney  Backs  Monaghan 


IN  CLASS  C  (less  than  10,000)  the  honorable  mentions  go  to  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time,  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript,  and  West  Lebanoi 
(N.  H.)  Valley  News. 


TABLOID  honors  went  to  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  which  is 
the  oldest  of  the  current  tabs  and, 
incidentally,  the  largest  (in  cir¬ 
culation)  newspaper  in  the  country. 


FEDERAL  LAWS 

Government  Officials  Try 
To  Curb  News  Criticism 


Increase  of  Libel  Suits  Also  Noted; 
Bias  in  FCC  Colls  for  Legislation 

Government  officials,  resenting  frank  reporting  and  criticism, 
today  are  using  the  power  of  their  offices  to  curb  reports  to  the 
people  rather  than  to  improve  government  administration,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Committee  asserted  in  its  report  to  the  ANPA. 

The  press  was  warned  to  maintain  eternal  vigilance  against 
growing  and  continuing  encroachments  and  restrictions  imposed 
by  government  officials  and  against  attempts  to  enact  restrictive 
laws  affecting  advertising. 

Legislation  is  needed,  the  committee  said,  to  eradicate  the  bias 
in  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  against  newspaper 
applicants  for  radio  and  television  stations. 

The  committee  also  viewed  with  some  alarm  the  increasing 
number  of  libel  suits  brought  against  newspapers.  It  pointed  out 
that  many  of  these  suits  are  not  legitimate.  Nevertheless  they 
cause  newspapers  the  nuisance  of  defending  the  cases. 

The  text  of  the  committee’s  report: 


Since  the  report  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  1952  convention, 
your  committee  is  pleased  to  re¬ 
port  that  no  major  legislation  af¬ 
fecting  newspapers  has  been  en¬ 
acted. 

However,  the  feeling  that  seems 
to  be  prevalent  among  some  of 
the  legislators  at  both  Federal  and 
State  levels  that  newspapers  should 
be  regulated — which  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  form  of  many  bills 
introduced  both  in  Congress  and 
in  State  legislatures — has  made 
it  imperative  for  your  committee 
to  be  constantly  alert  and  watch¬ 
ful. 

Our  founding  fathers  recognized 
the  need  for  an  informed  people. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  the  news — at  that  time  the 
only  means  of  informing  the  peo¬ 
ple  about  governmental  affairs, 
and  encroachments  on  their  rights 
by  government  officials.  Even 
those  high  in  office  who  were 
under  attack  hesitated  to  suggest 
that  the  newspapers’  right  to  in¬ 
form  the  people  about  their  gove- 
ernment  should  be  curbed. 

That  philosophy,  sound  as  it 
was,  .seems  to  be  undergoing  a 
change.  Today  officials  who  feel 
that  they  have  some  reason  to  re¬ 
sent  the  frank  reporting  and  criti¬ 
cism  by  communications  media 
try  to  use  their  high  office  to  curb 
reports  to  the  public  rather  than 
to  improve  government  adminis¬ 
tration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
ANPA  Committee  on  Federal 
Laws  has  had  to  keep  a  constant 
watch  on  all  fronts. 

Amendments  to  T-H 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  your 
committee  to  enumerate,  bill  by 
bill,  all  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  affecting 
wwspapers.  Reports  on  these  ef¬ 
forts  hove  been  made  through  the 
OKdium  of  ANPA  Federal  Laws 


Bulletins  and  the  extent  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  such  reports  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  in  1952 
212  bulletin  pages  were  issued 
giving  this  information  to  the 
membership.  Up  to  now,  in  1953, 
128  bulletin  pages  have  been  is¬ 
sued  reporting  on  various  phases 
of  Federal  Laws  as  they  affect 
newspapers. 

With  the  opening  of  the  83rd 
Congress  one  of  the  first  items  for 
consideration  was  amending  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  ANPA 
notified  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Labor  Committees  of  its 
desire  to  have  a  witness  testify. 

Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  general 
counsel,  appeared  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Labor  Subcommittee  on  April 
14  to  testify  on  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  as  they  affected 
newspapers. 

Learning  that  efforts  were  being 
made  more  intensively  than  ever 
before  to  secure  the  closed  shop 
in  newspaper  plants  only,  the 
ANPA  witness  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  such  discrimination 
against  newspapers. 

Various  other  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  testimony,  and  your  com¬ 
mittee  is  glad  to  say  that  our 
counsel  will  appear  before  the 
House  Labor  Committee  on  April 
27  to  set  forth  the  position  of  the 
ANPA. 

Newspaper  Exemption 

Early  in  the  8^rd  Congress,  Sen¬ 
ator  Capehart  introduced  Bill  S. 
653  calling  for  a  continuation  of 
price  controls  and  other  provis¬ 
ions  included  in  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  Act.  Subsequently,  Sen¬ 
ator  Capehart  introduced  Bill  S. 
1081,  an  emergency  Standby  Con¬ 
trol  Bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  institute  price  controls  for  a 
period  of  90  days  during  times 
of  emergency. 

From  the  very  beginning  price 


control  laws  have  exempted  from 
any  form  of  government  control 
newspaper  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  rates,  both  in  time  of  war 
and  peace. 

Bill  S.  1081  contained  no  such 
exemption.  The  ANPA  immedi¬ 
ately  communicated  with  Senator 
Capehart  (Ind.)  pointing  out  this 
omission  and  asking  it  be  remedied. 

The  ANPA  advised  Senator 
Capehart  that  to  give  any  Presi¬ 
dent  such  power  over  newspapers 
was  more  power  than  any  good 
man  would  want  and  certainly 
more  power  than  any  other  kind 
of  man  should  have. 

Certainly  there  is  no  logic  in 
giving  power  in  an  emergency  law 
more  stringent  than  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  Act  and  always  denied  in 
peace  and  war. 

Your  committee  believes  it  to 
be  most  important  that  the  ex¬ 
emption  carried  up  to  now  in 
every  price  control  law  exempting 
from  price  controls  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  rates 
should  be  continued. 

It  is  the  hope  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  that  every  member  of  the 
ANPA  is  in  agreement  with  this 
position  and  that  the  members 
will  make  their  beliefs  known  to 
their  representatives  in  Congress. 
Bill  S.  1081  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  without  exemption  for 
newspapers. 

Basing  Point  Bills 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  legalize  freight  ab¬ 
sorption.  These  bills  are  designed 
to  recognize  absorption  and  freight 
costs  and  other  price  reductions  to 
meet  competitive  prices  in  any 
case  where  a  manufacturer  is  act¬ 
ing  in  good  faith.  This  legislation 
will  have  an  effect  on  the  present 
system  of  selling  newsprint. 

Bias  Against  Papers 

During  the  82nd  Congress  a 
bill  to  reorganize  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934  was 
passed  by  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House 
there  was  a  provision  prohibiting 
t  h  e  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  discriminating 
against  granting  licenses  to  news¬ 
papers  when  there  were  also  other 
applicants.  Statements  have  been 
made  that  no  such  bias  has  been 
practiced  during  the  years.  How¬ 
ever,  your  committee  Ls  aware  of 
the  fact  that  such  bias  has  existed 
and  various  members  of  the  FCC 
have  at  times  admitted  that,  given 
two  applicants  offering  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  facilities  one  of 
which  is  a  newspaper,  the  FCC 
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Clause  to  Outlaw 
'Bogus'  Is  Drafted 

ANPA  General  Counsel  Elisha 
Hanson  has  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing  language  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

(It  would  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice)  “To  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  an  employer  to  pay  or  de¬ 
liver  or  agree  to  pay  or  deliver 
any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value,  in  the  nature  of  an  exac¬ 
tion,  for  services  which  are  not 
performed  or  not  to  be  performed, 
or  for  permission  to  use  any  proc¬ 
ess  or  machine;  or 

“To  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
an  employer  to  agree  not  to  use 
any  process  or  machine  unless  the 
product  of  such  process  or  ma¬ 
chine  is  reproduced  by  employes 
who  are  not  employed  on  such 
process  or  machine  in  the  regular 
course  of  their  employment;  or 

“To  cause  or  attempt  to  cause 
an  employer  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  not  to  use  any  new 
process  or  machine.” 

is  inclined  to  grant  a  license  to 
the  non-newspaper  applicant. 

Your  committee  feels  that  news¬ 
papers  should  be  on  equal  ground 
with  all  other  applicants  and  that 
no  such  bia.s  as  is  now  exhibited 
should  be  permitted. 

Although  the  House  Bill  car¬ 
ried  this  prohibition  against  bias 
by  FCC  it  was  eliminated  from 
the  bill  that  finally  passed.  Your 
committee  has  been  informed, 
through  the  medium  of  gossip 
only,  that  the  provision  was  omit¬ 
ted  because  then  President  Tru¬ 
man  indicated  he  would  veto  the 
bill  in  its  entirety  if  this  provision 
were  not  eliminated. 

That  in  itself  indicates  to  some 
extent  to  your  committee  that  bias 
does  exist  and  will  be  exercised 
unless  prohibited  by  law. 

Opening  Relief  Rolls 

At  the  1952  convention  your 
committee  was  able  to  report  that 
through  an  amendment  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Jenner  (Ind.)  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1951,  states  were  permitted 
to  open  up  jielief  Rolls.  Prior  to 
this  time  great  secrecy  had  sur¬ 
rounded  the  recipients  of  relief. 
Rep.  Harrison  (Va.)  in  appearing 
before  the  House  on  behalf  of  the 
Jenner  amendment  was  able  to 
point  up  many  abuses  of  relief  be¬ 
cause  of  the  secrecy  surrounding 
the  recipients  thereof.  Certainly 
those  abuses — which  were  not  in¬ 
tended  by  the  framers  of  the  legis¬ 
lation — cost  the  government  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  a  year  if  not  mil¬ 
lions. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the 
Jenner  amendment  a  number  of 
states  have  acted  to  open  up  Re¬ 
lief  Rolls. 

The  dire  results  predicted  by  op¬ 
ponents  to  opening  up  these  Relief 
Rolls  have  not  eventuated.  In¬ 
stead  some  government  officials 
have  been  able  to  point  to  elimi¬ 
nation  of  previously  existing 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Major  Victory  in  Sight 
For  Free  Flow  of  News 


Communications  Pact  Declaration 
Helps  to  Offset  Art.  29  Censorship 

The  groundwork  for  a  momentous  international  compact  in 
support  of  the  free  flow  of  news  between  nations  of  the  world  was 
laid  at  the  last  Plenipotentiary  Conference  of  the  International 
Communications  Union  at  Buenos  Aires  last  Fall. 

With  a  signal  victory  won  in  the  initial  phase,  ANPA’s  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  pointing  for  the  major  accomplishment — complete  scut¬ 
tling  of  Article  29  and  a  wholly  new  principle  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  services — at  the  next  conference. 

As  it  stands  now,  signatories  of  the  Convention  recommend 
measures  to  facilitate  the  unrestricted  transmission  of  news  by  ra¬ 
dio,  cable,  etc.  The  declaration  itself,  while  not  binding  nor  en¬ 
forceable,  is  a  “flrst”  in  the  field  of  telecommunications  and  serves 
to  offset  the  censorious  impact  of  Article  29  as  adopted  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  conference  in  1947. 

TTie  committee’s  report  details  the  battle  against  Article  29: 


The  Telecommunications  Con¬ 
vention  signed  at  Atlantic  City 
Oct.  2,  1947,  and  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate  June  2,  1948, 
contained  the  following  two 
articles:  Article  29  permits  censor¬ 
ship  of  any  private  telegram,  tele¬ 
phone  or  cable  communication 
‘Vhich  may  appear  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  state  or  con¬ 
trary  to  their  laws,  to  public  order 
or  to  decency  *  *  Article  30 
of  the  Telecommunications  Con¬ 
vention  of  Atlantic  City  permits 
signers  of  the  Convention  to  sus¬ 
pend  communications  services  for 
an  indefinite  time  with  no  reason 
given. 

The  phrase  in  Article  29  “or  to 
public  order  or  to  decency”  has 
been  used  by  two  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  as  your  Committee  reported 
to  the  1952  Convention,  for  the 
purpose  of  censorship  of  news 
dispatches. 

Since  the  United  States  is  signa¬ 
tory  to  Ae  Atlantic  City  Telecom¬ 
munications  Convention,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  ANPA  should  make 
every  effort  to  bring  about  revision 
or  modification  of  these  objection¬ 
able  Articles  at  the  Plenipotentiary 
Conference  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  October,  1952. 

Your  General  Manager,  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  communicated  with 
Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief  of  the 
Telecommunications  Policy  Staff, 
U.  S.  State  Department,  pointing 
out  that  Articles  29  and  30  of  the 
Telecommunications  Convention 
were  being  used  for  censorship 
purposes  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  believe  they  would  not  be  used 
in  the  future  for  the  same  purpose 
when  it  might  suit  the  whims  of 
any  signatory  country. 

Meinholtz  Leads  Fight 

Subsequently  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  in  Washington 
with  officials  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Federal  Communi¬ 


cations  Commission  to  discuss 
these  matters  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
jects  on  the  agenda  for  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  Conference.  F.  E.  Mein¬ 
holtz,  Director  of  Communications 
for  the  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times 
and  an  advisory  member  of  the 
ANPA  Press  Communications 
Committee  attended  these  confer¬ 
ences  and  argued  for  adoption  of 
the  ANPA  position  by  the  U.  S. 
delegation  to  the  Conference. 

There  was  at  the  outset  disincli¬ 
nation  by  Mr.  de  Wolf  to  open 
up  proposals  at  the  Conference  for 
any  revision  or  modification  of  the 
Telecommunications  Convention 
on  the  ground  that  “it  might  fur¬ 
nish  the  Soviets  with  propaganda 
material”  and  might  result  in  re¬ 
visions  that  would  deteriorate  into 
language  “that  no  free  nation  can 
support.”  Mr.  Meinholtz  continued 
to  press  for  adoption  of  the  ANPA 
position  that  the  words  “to  public 
order  or  to  decency”  should  be 
eliminated  from  Article  29,  and  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  U.  S. 
delegation  would  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  substitute  for  the  present 
Article  29  the  following  language: 

1.  Members  and  Associate  Mem¬ 
bers  agree  to  encourage  the  un¬ 
restricted  flow  of  information  by 
telecommunications  services. 

2.  However,  Members  and  As¬ 
sociate  Members  reserve  the  right 
to  stop  the  transmission  of  any  pri¬ 
vate  telegram  which  may  appear 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
state. 

3.  Members  and  Associate  Mem¬ 
bers  also  reserve  the  right  to  cut 
off  any  private  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  communication  which  may 
appear  dangerous  to  the  security 
of  the  state. 

The  position  of  the  ANPA  is 
well  set  forth  in  portions  of  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  de  Wolf  by  your  General 
Manager  Cranston  Williams  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 


lishers  Association,  representing 
90%  of  the  newspaper  circulation 
in  the  United  States,  strongly  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  present  reading  of 
Article  29  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Telecommunications  Convention 
because  under  its  present  reading 
any  dispatch  during  peacetime  can 
be  wilfully  delayed  or  transmission 
stopped  because  of  the  all-inclusive 
character  of  the  Article.  Censor¬ 
ship  should  be  limited  to  military 
requirements  only. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  newspapers 
that  the  objectionable  Articles 
should  either  be  revised  or  the 
United  States  should  refuse  to  be 
signatory  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Meinholtz  attended  the 
Plenipotentiary  Conference  in 
Buenos  Aires  representing  both 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
ANPA  and  reports  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gation  submitted  a  proposal  to  the 
Conference  that  Article  29  should 
be  deleted  entirely  from  the  Tele¬ 
communications  Convention. 

When  this  failed  of  adoption, 
the  U.  S.  delegation  immediately 
presented  as  its  own  proposal,  a 
letter  submitted  to  the  Convention 
from  the  International  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers,  which 
proposed  encouraging  the  unre¬ 
stricted  flow  of  information  and 
deletion  of  the  clause  “or  to  public 
order  or  to  decency.”  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  also  defeated,  the  chief 
argument  presented  against  it  be¬ 
ing  that  Article  29  protected  Ad¬ 
ministrations  from  acceptance  of 
many  non-press  messages  which 
contain  libelous,  profane,  and 
other  forms  of  objectionable 
matter. 

Swiss  Proposal  Fails 
By  agreement  between  the 
French,  Swiss  and  U.  S.  delega¬ 
tions,  support  for  a  change  in 
Article  29  was  given  a  proposal  by 
the  Swiss  delegation  to  be  present¬ 
ed  should  the  U.  S.  proposals  be 
defeated.  The  Swiss  proposal 
merely  added  to  Article  29  the  sen¬ 
tence: 

Members  and  Associate  Mem¬ 
bers  agree  to  encourage  the  free 
flow  of  information  by  telecom¬ 
munication  services. 

The  U.  S.  delegation’s  attempt 
to  delete  the  objectionable  phrase 
“or  to  public  order  or  to  decency” 
again  failed. 

There  followed  three  hours’  de¬ 
bate,  with  more  than  25  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  82  nations  present  par¬ 
ticipating,  during  which  the  U.  S. 
delegation  and  the  U.  S.  “capital¬ 
istic”  newspapers  were  scathingly 
attacked  by  Russia  and  Argentine 
delegations  as  the  original  sponsors 
of  the  Swiss  proposal.  The  chair- 
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man  of  the  committee  handling 
Convention  articles  attempted  to 
end  debate  by  calling  for  a  vote 
as  to  whether  Article  29  should  | 
remain  unchanged.  The  vote  was 
23  against  the  status  quo,  22  for, 
with  16  abstentions  and  21  absen¬ 
tees.  The  chairman  advised  that 
since  only  one  hour  remained  for 
consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
the  remaining  20  Convention  arti¬ 
cles  before  the  committee  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die,  no  further  time 
could  be  consumed  in  debate,  and 
he  would  turn  Article  29  over  to 
the  plenary  session  for  decision. 

In  the  plenary  session.  Article  29 
was  again  debated  at  great  length. 

A  number  of  delegations  which 
had  voted  in  committee  for  no 
change  spoke  in  favor  of  a  change. 
The  spokesman  for  the  Russian  > 
delegation,  after  a  lengthy  denun-  I 
ciation  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  sug-  I 
gested  a  secret  ballot  and  this  sug-  j 
gestion  was  supported  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  satellite  countries 
to  make  the  motion  effective. 
Thereupon  one  delegate  suggested 
that  it  might  be  better  to  have  a 
Freedom  of  Information  recom¬ 
mendation,  to  which  all  nations 
could  give  support,  annexed  to  the 
Convention  rather  than  change  Ar¬ 
ticle  29,  Dr.  Metzler  of  Switzer-  i 
land,  sponsor  of  the  proposal  un-  j 
der  discussion,  announced  he  would 
accept  a  recommendation.  Under 
the  rules  nothing  further  could  be 
done  relative  to  Article  29.  Dr- 
Metzler  explained  he  acquiesced  in 
the  recommendation  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  with  a  secret  ballot  the 
proposal  would  have  been  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  even  if  carried  would  result 
in  so  many  Administrations  taking 
a  reservation  as  to  nullify  its  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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NEWSPRINT 

Newsprint  from  Hardwood 
Pulp  Hailed  by  Publishers 


Most  Important  Development  Since 
Southern  Pine  Discovery — ^Williams 

Noting  that  publishers  are  interested  in  “all  efforts”  to 
increase  newsprint  production,  AN  PA  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  characterizes  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company's  plan  for  a  mill  using  hardwood  pulp  as  a  de¬ 
velopment  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  production  from 
southern  pine. 

Mr.  Williams  also  reported  that  publishers  generally  have 
adequate  supplies  and  the  offer  of  “dinky”  rolls  at  $100  a 
ton  by  Scandinavian  mills  is  a  cheering  sign.  He  recom¬ 
mended  close  scrutiny  of  data  which  indicates  the  inter-rela¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  prices  and  newspaper  volume,  while  calling 
attention  to  a  per  capita  circulation  decrease  and  a  tapering 
off  in  advertising  linage  in  1932. 

The  complete  Newsprint  report  follows; 


One  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  newsprint  field 
is  contained  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company.  This  Company  has 
long  recognized  the  economic  po¬ 
tential  of  its  hardwood  forests.  It 
has  for  several  years  conducted 
an  extensive  program  of  study  to 
determine  the  suitability  of  hard¬ 
woods  in  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint.  That  the  study  has 
been  favorable  to  such  production 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Great 
Northern  has  announced  a 
$32,000,000  expansion  program 
which  includes  construction  at 
East  Millinocket,  Me.  of  a  50-ton 
a  day  hardwood,  ground-wood 
plant  and  the  purchase  of  a  paper 
machine  for  delivery  during  the 
Summer  of  1954.  The  first  step 
of  this  expansion  contemplates  an 
expenditure  of  $20,000,000. 

p.  W.  Ambridge,  president  Abi- 
tibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  said  that  Abitibi  also  is  doing 
much  research  on  sulphite  pulping 
of  all  species  of  hardwoods  and 
on  ail  mechanical  phases  of  news¬ 
print  manufacture,  although  it  is 
doing  no  research  work  on  grind¬ 
ing  of  hardwoods.  Price  Bros,  is 
said  to  have  advanced  even  fur¬ 
ther  in  its  research  up  to  date. 
Other  Canadian  companies  have 
set  up  research  programs  looking 
toward  the  greater  use  of  new 
species  of  pulpwood,  reduction  of 
chemcial  pulp  content  in  news¬ 
print  and  improvement  of  manu¬ 
facturing  processes.  Much  of  this 
work  stems  from  the  fact  that 
pulpwood  limits  are  not  being 
^ed  to  their  capacity  because  of 
dejxndence  of  conventional  proc¬ 
essing  upon  non-resinous  pulp- 
woods.  The  aim  is  to  spread  wood 
requirements.  By  doing  so  the 
pulpwood  resources  back  of  news- 
greatly  expanded. 

This  is  an  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  newsprint  field — as 
important  perhaps  as  the  discov¬ 
ery  by  Dr.  Herty  that  southern 
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pine  could  be  used  commercially 
in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 
All  of  you  know  what  that  dis¬ 
covery  has  meant  to  newspaper 
publishers. 

Reason  for  Optimism 

Another  reason  for  some  small 
degree  of  optimism  on  the  part 
of  publishers  is  the  fact  that  re¬ 
cently  some  publishers  have  been 
offered  two-page  size  rolls  of 
newsprint  at  $100  per  ton  by 
Scandinavian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers.  A  year  ago  these  narrow 
width  rolls  were  selling  at  prices 
well  above  the  market  price.  They 
are  especially  useful  for  publish¬ 
ers  of  smaller  newspapers  oper¬ 
ating  two-plate  wide  machines 
and  for  publishers  and  printing 
companies  printing  tabloid  com¬ 
ics. 

Supply  and  demand  for  news¬ 
print  are  in  more  even  balance. 
The  1952  predictions  of  added 
supply  for  future  years  are  devel¬ 
oping  faster  than  planned,  and 
removal  of  controls  on  building 
materials  has  speeded  construc¬ 
tions  of  mills  and  machines.  As 
of  today,  the  AN  PA  knows  of  no 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  lacking 
a  sufficient  supply  and  adequate 
inventory  of  newsprint. 

Naturally,  increased  payroll  and 
paper  costs  have  had  their  inevit¬ 
able  result.  Publishers  have  been 
forced  to  increase  circulation  and 
advertising  rates  and  this  has  had 
the  to-be-expected  result  of  check¬ 
ing  both  circulation  increase  and 
advertising  volume. 

As  a  partial  offset  to  recent 
newsprint  price  increases,  many 
publishers  have  adopted  narrower 
width  newspaper  roll  sizes  and 
this  is  being  accelerated. 

All  of  these  are  factors  in  the 
current  balance  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  which  make  it  unwise  for 
publishers  to  become  complacent 
as  to  the  future  in  newsprint. 

Every  daily  newspaper  received 
through  the  ANPA  the  1952  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Newsprint  Data:  1952,” 
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published  by  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada.  Every  publish¬ 
er  interested  in  the  future  supply 
of  vital  material  should  give  seri¬ 
ous  thought  to  the  chart  of  world 
wide  newsprint  consumption 
through  1925  to  1952  inclusive. 

Boyce  Data  Confirmed 

Prior  to  World  War  11  all  coun¬ 
tries  other  than  the  U.  S.  were  in¬ 
creasing  newsprint  use  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  U.  S.  Even  under 
war-time  rationing,  U.  S.  .on- 
sumption  suffered  only  modest  re¬ 
duction  while  the  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
fell  from  a  peak  of  4,845,000  tons 
in  1937  to  a  1943  low  of  1,813,- 
000  tons.  Althou^  the  level  of 
consumption  outside  the  U.  S. 
approximately  equalled  prewar 
records  in  1952,  several  large 
consuming  countries  are  still  far 
below  prewar  use.  Consumption 
in  other  countries  rose  enough  to 
offset  these  differences. 

The  analysis  by  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada  for  1952 
follows  and  confirms  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Boyce  on 
page  31  of  the  newsprint  study 
‘  Newsprint  Now  and  in  The  Next 
Decade”;  namely,  that  newsprint 
use  is  growing  more  rapidly  out¬ 
side  than  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  circulations  for 
1952  are  slightly  under  the  figure 
for  1951,  but  circulation  has  been 
slightly  and  only  temporarily 
checked  by  subscriber  price  in¬ 
creases.  Up  to  now  the  trends 
predicted  by  Dr.  Boyce  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1951,  are  valid.  The  basis 
of  the  predictions  for  circulation 
increase  was  growth  in  popula¬ 
tion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  7.6  percent  reduction  in  mar¬ 
riages  since  1950,  has  been  offset 
by  an  identical  increase  in  the 
number  of  births.  Rates  of  popu¬ 
lation  increase  are  consequently 
being  maintained. 

All  of  the  foregoing  gives  some 
idea  of  the  picture  so  far  as  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  economics  of  the 
situation  is  another  matter. 

Relief  for  Investors 

In  Canada  the  recently  an¬ 
nounced  downward  revision  of 
taxes,  an  11%  reduction  in  aver¬ 
age  income  taxes  and  improved 
tax  credits  on  dividends,  coupled 
with  some  reduction  in  premium 
on  U.  S.  dollars  will  have  a  fa¬ 
vorable  influence  upon  newsprint 
manufacture.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  evaluate  the  effect  of  these 
changes  upon  operating  conditions 
and  costs.  Certainly  the  change 
in  tax  credits  on  dividends  should 
make  stocks  in  Canadian  compan¬ 
ies  more  attractive  to  investors  at 


home  and  throughout  the  U.  S.  A. 

Although  the  sales  tax  of  10% 
on  newsprint  sales  to  Canadian 
publishers  was  dropped,  no  net 
benefit  accrued  as  manufacturers 
announced  “an  increase  of  $10 
per  ton”  to  Canadian  publishers, 
effective  April  1,  1953.  This  in¬ 
crease  brings  the  base  price  to 
$122  per  ton  in  Canada,  with 
variations  above  and  below  that 
figure  in  various  regions. 

The  overseas  exports  from 
North  America  exceeded  one-half 
million  tons,  in  1952,  continuing 
the  substantial  annual  increase 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  dol¬ 
lar  crisis.  As  international  fi¬ 
nances  improve  an  increase  in 
these  overseas  shipnoents  can  be 
expected.  This  immediately  raises 
{Continued  on  page  38) 

5.4%  Increase 
In  Newsprint 
Usage  in  March 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  420,956  tons 
of  newsprint  in  March,  1953,  as 
compared  with  399,258  tons  in 
March,  1952,  and  394,387  tons  in 
March  1951.  This  was  a  5.4  per 
cent  increase  over  March,  1952, 
and  a  6.7  per  cent  increase  over 
March,  1951,  with  five  Sundays  in 
March,  1953,  and  1952,  and  four 
Sundays  in  March,  1951. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand  and 
in  transit  at  the  end  of  March, 
1953,  were  45  days’  supply  for  the 
average  of  all  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  ANPA.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  seven  days’  compared 
with  the  end  of  February.  There 
were  42  days’  supply  at  the  end  of 
March,  1952. 

For  the  first  three  months  of 
1953  the  reporting  newspapers  used 
1,118,766  tons  of  newsprint  as 
compared  with  1,093,203  tons  in 
1952  and  1,076,507  tons  in  1951. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  2.3 
per  cent  over  the  first  three  months 
of  1952  and  an  increase  of  3.9  per 
cent  over  the  first  three  months 
of  1951. 

Production  in  Canada  during 
March  amounted  to  484,276  tons 
and  shipments  to  441,512  tons. 
Output  in  the  United  States  was 
91,911  tons  and  shipments  were 
94,505  tons,  making  a  total  North 
American  production  of  576,187 
tons  and  shipments  of  536,017  tons 
compared  with  continental  pro¬ 
duction  of  576,125  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  551,858  tons  in  March, 
1952,  according  to  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau.  North  American 
production  in  March,  1953,  was 
greater  than  in  any  March  on 
record. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
the  end  of  March  were  201,846 
tons  at  Canadian  mills,  and  8,697 
tons  at  United  States  mills,  making 
a  combined  total  of  210,543  tons 
compared  with  170,373  tons  on 
February  28,  1953,  and  175,422 
tons  at  the  end  of  March,  1952. 
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MECHANICAL  RESEARCH 


No-Pack  Mat  and  High-Speed 
Etching  Progress  Is  Noted 


The  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company  of  Virginia 
used  the  “newspaper  approach”  to 
explain  its  need  for  more  money, 
in  a  recent  advertisement. 
“Newspapermen  tell  us  that 
consideration  and  we  recently  paper,  type  metal,  printing  equip- 
signed  a  cooperative  agreement  ment  and  labor  have  soared  in 
with  the  Dow  Chemical  Company  price  in  recent  years,”  the  C&P 
to  work  with  them  toward  com-  said.  “So  they’ve  had  to  increase 
pletion  of  a  program  which  they  advertising  and  subscription  rates, 
started  nearly  three  years  ago.  All  “We  understand  that  problem, 
three  approaches  to  the  solution  Our  poles,  our  copper  wire  and 
of  the  problem  show  significant  cables,  all  our  equipment  and  la- 
progress.  It  is  impossible  at  the  bor  costs  are  up,  too. 
present  time  to  narrow  the  inves-  “That’s  why  our  rates,  loo,  must 
ligation  down  to  one  particular  reflect  higher  costs.” 

approach.  The  proposed  activity  - 

for  1953  is  to  determine  which  ess  of  preparing  tests  on  this  unit, 
approach  is  the  most  promising  Comet  Press,  Inc.  in  New  York 
and  to  concentrate  all  activity  on  City  is  in  commercial  operation 
that  method.  The  objective  of  the  with  dry  offset.  This  program  was 

program,  of  course,  is  to  provide  initiated  under  the  guidance  of 

a  high  speed  method  of  etching  the  ANPA  Research  Department 
newspaper  halftones,  newspaper  and  continues  with  our  coopera- 
linework,  or  combination  plates  tion.  Comet  Press  is  primarily  in- 
without  the  necessity  of  the  pow-  tcrested  in  the  publication  of  col- 
dering  operation.  lege  year  books  and  annuals,  all 

Dry  Offset  of  which  require  a  large  number 

The  investigation  of  the  possi- 

bilities  of  applying  dry  offset  to  March  9,  1953,  ^o^iet  Press 
the  production  of  newspaper  sup-  Produced  the  first  book  ever  to 
plements  and  for  initial  use  in  be  printed  by  the  dry  offset  meth- 
smM  newspapers  having  circula-  ^  erwpemtive 

tions  in  the  order  of  10,000  or  the  Speaker-Hmes 

less  Is  progressing  at  an  extreme- 

Iv  satisfactorv  rate  In  the  inter-  monthly  publication  of 

ly  satistactory  rate  in  me  inter  Michigan  Automobile  Club, 

ests  of  economy,  our  original  m-  ®  t  u-  u 

vestigations  were  made  on  a  ^0%  of  the  pages  of  which 

sheer-fed  ATF  Chief  offset  press,  are  printed  by  the  dry  offse 
Studies  on  this  press  have  been  significance,  of 

terminated,  since  we  have  reached  f  applications 

the  limit  of  its  potential.  In  the 

meantime,  the  Laboratory  has  ac-  '"S  ‘^e  printing  of  halftones  is 
quired  a  small  laboratory  size  now  being  done  commercial  y. 
high  speed  offset  press  capable  of  ^he  fluid  pressure  molding 
web  s^eds  up  to  1,600  feet  per  P™ff  *  direct  pressure 

minute  We  are  now  in  the  proc-  f^n^nt  reached  an 

unsuccessful  termination  of  one 
phase  of  the  investigation  during 
4  1952.  The  next  phase  of  the  pro- 

gram  has  been  outlined  and  is 
K  &.L'^  prepared  for  investigation.  How- 

ever,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
^^nt  mat  packing  and  high  speed 
etching  are  of  prime  importance, 
^  this  one  program  is  temporarily 

held  up  while  the  research  lab- 
oratory  personnel  concentrate 
^  their  efforts  on  the  more  impor- 

I  I  ~  tant  programs. 

1 9  1  **  *'  Effect  of  Shrinkage 

J  4-r^: _ ! _ ^  "  The  study  of  stereotyping  re- 

I  j  j  production  has  resulted  in  several 

reports  of  interest  to  newspaper 
publishers  and  to  production  per¬ 
sonnel.  Of  primary  interest  was 
Technical  Report  No.  8,  dealing 
with  the  degree  of  distortion  of 
advertising  material  through  the 
use  of  high  shrinkage  mats.  This 
report  has  had  wide  distribution 
and  has  created  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion.  Technical  Report  No.  9, 
dealing  with  another  phase  of  the 
problem  of  use  of  high  shrinkage 
mats,  the  question  of  possible 
moisture  pickup  by  cork  molding 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Dry  Offset,  Fluid  Pressure 
Molding,  Web  Tension  Studied 


The  no-pack  mat,  rated  the  most  important  single  project  un¬ 
der  consideration  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  anpa,  cur¬ 
rently  is  undergoing  field  tests  in  three  newspapers  and  within 
a  few  months  may  be  offered  to  an  increasing  number  of  inter¬ 
ested  newspapers. 

Underway  is  a  high-speed  etching  program,  rated  as  the  second 
most  important  program  by  publishers  and  production  men.  Al¬ 
though  progress  is  satisfactory  in  that  field,  it  is  somewhat  longer 
range  in  scope. 

Dry  offset,  the  fluid  pressure  molding  process,  a  study  of  stereo¬ 
typing  reproduction,  web  tension  and  other  research  projects  are 
now  in  progress. 

Text  of  the  report  of  the  Mechanical  Research  Committee  and 
Mechanical  Research  Department: 

The  Mechanical  Research  Pro-  paper  production  men  alike  as  the 
gram  now  in  its  fifth  year  of  op-  most  important  single  project  un- 
eration  is  so  extensive  that  a  de-  der  consideration  by  the  Research 
tailed  report  attempting  to  depict  Department.  It  has  progressed  to 
and  explain  everything  that  has  a  point  where  field  tests  are  cur- 
been  accomplished  and  worked  on  rently  under  way  in  three  news- 
in  the  past  year,  more  or  less  as  papers.  The  results  of  these  field 
was  done  in  previous  years’  re-  tests  are  most  encouraging  and  it 
ports,  has  become  impossible.  Ac-  is  quite  possible  that  within  the 
cordingly,  we  present  herewith  next  few  months  we  can  expect 
highlights  of  the  present  status  of  they  will  be  extended  to  offer  the 
the  various  activities  with  an  at-  no-pack  mat  to  an  increasing  num- 
tempt  to  restrict  the  descriptions  ber  of  interested  newspapers, 
mostly  to  activities  since  the  last  Progress  of  Projects 

Convention.  jhe  high  speed  etching  program 

Review  of  Activities  which  is  rated  as  the  second  most 

A  review  of  the  years  up  to  date  important  program  by  publishers 
follows:  nnd  production  men  is  somewhat 

The  period  1947-1948  was  en-  longer  range  in  scope.  It  also  is 
tirely  formative.  No  important  proceeding  at  a  satisfactory  rate, 
research  was  undertaken  nor  was  This  problem  is  being  attacked 
any  laboratory  in  existence.  Tern-  from  several  different  directions, 
porary  laboratory  quarters  were  The  ANPA  Research  Laboratory 
rented  in  June  1949  and  actual  has  two  possible  solutions  under 
research  started  at  that  time.  On 
June  20,  1951  the  present  labora¬ 
tory  building  owned  by  the  ANPA 
was  occupied.  Since  June  1949 
there  has  been  a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  output  of  research  in  the  form 
of  tangible  results  and  useful  in¬ 
formation. 

For  purposes  of  discussion,  the 
program  can  be  broken  down  into 
three  major  classifications:  a)  the 
long-range  research  programs 
which  will  eventually  result  in  sub¬ 
stantial  modification  of  present 
processes  with  corresponding  sav¬ 
ings  in  cost  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers,  b)  a  study  of  our  present 
processes,  the  objective  of  which 
is  to  provide  newspaper  production 
men  with  better  tools  and  knowl¬ 
edge  so  that  they  may  be  effective 
in  helping  their  employers  to  re¬ 
duce  operation  costs,  and  c)  the 
cooperative  research  program 
through  which  we  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
to  the  newspaper  business  to  do 
research  which  will  eventually 
benefit  newspaper  publishers. 

The  no-pack  mat  was  rated  by 
newspaper  publishers  and  news- 


ALL-AUTOMATIC  is  ffie  latest  model  Alico  Evenray  Mat  Dryer 
which  Anerod  L.  Inshaug  (at  right),  president  of  Alico,  Inc.,  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  recent  Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference.  Viewers 
are  Herbert  G.  Taylor  of  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times  and  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union  Newspapers  and  Albert  Shinn  of  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Scrantonian.  The  machine  enables  a  stereotyper  to  go  about 
other  duties  while  a  mat  is  being  dried.  The  finished  mat  drops  auto¬ 
matically  to  a  tray. 
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Puck  Surveys  Influence 
Of  Kids  on  Purchases 

Research  directors  of  leading  first  one  owned  by  family. 


ONI.Y  ONE 
advertising 
publication 
GAINED  IN 
pages  of 
NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
for  lOSSTs 
first  qnartert 

Advertising  Agency  Maga¬ 
zine  is  the  only  publication  in 
its  field  to  show  gains  in  total 
pages  of  newspaper  advertising 
during  January-March  1953,  as 
compared  with  the  first  three 
months  of  1952. 

Up  36%  over  last  year’s  period, 
it  is  also  the  only  national  ad¬ 
vertising  publication  to  make 
consistent  gains  in  newspaper 
advertising  every  year  since  1949. 

The  reason?  Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  know  there’s  no  better 
way  to  reach  agency  men  who 
guide  media-buying  decisions. 

More  agency  men  pay  to  read 
Advertising  Agency  Magazine 
than  any  other  advertising  pub¬ 
lication.  It’s  their  business  paper 
— the  only  magazine  edited  spe¬ 
cifically  for  them. 

Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

48  West  38  St. 

.*  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


advertising  agencies  and  product 
advertisers  this  week  got  a  new 
slant  on  the  influence  of  teenagers 
on  family  buying  habits. 

Executives  of  Puck,  The  Comic 
Weekly,  took  time  out  from  a 
hectic  ANPA  Convention  week  to 
wine  and  dine  the  researchers  at  a 
special  luncheon  in  New  York  and 
to  present  findings  of  an  important 


*  Breakfast  Foods  (cereals,  cof¬ 
fee,  fruit  juices,  tea):  Marketing 
for  these  items  by  anyone  except 


Parade  Going 
To  Net  Rate 
For  Color  Ads 

Another  move  toward  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  syndicated  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  field  will  take  effect  July  12 
when  Parade  changes  to  a  net 


housewife  is  rare.  In  Puck  sample,  rate  for  all  color  advertising — ^no 


proportion  of  families  where  child 
influence  is  apparent  is  less  for 
tea  than  for  cereals,  coffee  and 
fruit  juices.  About  two-fifths  of 
families  studied  showed  definite 
influence  from  children  in  one  or 


pilot  research  study  entitled,  “Teen-  more  of  the  four  breakfast  items. 


Age  Influence  on  Family  Buying 
Habits”  conducted  for  Puck  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Frazen,  consultant 
to  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  study,  which  embraced  the 
influence  of  youth  on  family  pur¬ 
chases  of  automobiles,  breakfast 
foods,  prepared  milk,  soft  drinks, 
and  toilet  goods,  came  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  general  conclusions  as  well 
as  definite  conclusions  concerning 
each  subject  matter. 

In  general,  here’s  what  Puck 
found  out  about  teen-ager  influ¬ 
ence  on  purchases: 

(1)  It  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  children  in  a  family  have 
any  buying  influence  and  also 
whether  this  influence  is  expressed 
as  persuasion  or  independent  pur¬ 
chase; 

(2)  Purchasers  of  different  prod¬ 
ucts  show  diffierent  patterns  of 
youth  buying  influence  ranging 
from  negligible  to  a  complaint  or 
to  a  significant,  positively  estab¬ 
lished  influence; 

(3)  There  are  some  products 
which  are  almost  invariably  pur¬ 
chased  by  adults  for  the  family  as 
a  whole.  In  these  instances  inde¬ 
pendent  purchases  by  children  are 
extremely  rare  although  buying 
influence  may  still  be  exercised  by 
teen-agers; 

(4)  There  are  some  products 
for  which  teenagers  express  a 


There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in 
some  products  such  as  fruit  juice, 
a  change  in  brand  emphasis  is 
caused  by  influence  of  children. 

•  Prepared  Milk:  When  children 
are  involved  (seven  out  of  32 
families)  it  is  usually  to  the  extent 
of  expressing  preference  for  type 
not  brand. 

•  Soft  Drinks:  Individuals  in 
one-third  of  families  sampled  made 
purchases  for  their  own  use.  Pro¬ 
portion  of  families  where  child 
influence  is  apparent  is  larger  for 
this  product  than  any  other. 

•  ToUet  Goods  (dentrifices,  hair 
preparation,  pain  killers,  soaps): 
Influence  of  children  in  determin¬ 
ing  brands  of  toilet  goods  varies 
with  the  product.)  Evidence  of 
child  influence  was  found  in  10 
out  of  SO  purchases  of  tooth¬ 
pastes,  three  out  of  48  purchases 
of  toilet  soaps,  11  out  of  29  pur¬ 
chases  of  female  h  a  i  r  preparations, 
seven  out  of  15  male  hair  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  five  out  of  30  pain 
killers.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  48  families  studied  one  tooth- 


longer  including  production  costs 
in  its  color  space  rates.  This  is  io 
line  with  present  practices  of  the 
American  Weekly  and  This  Week. 

The  new  Parade  aimouncemem 
also  establishes  closing  dates  that  i 
coincide  whh  other  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines.  There  has  been  no  change  | 
in  Parade’s  allowance  of  commis-  | 
sions  and  discounts.  I 

Within  the  past  year  great  pro-  [ 
gress  has  been  made  in  the  Sunday  ' 
field,  following  various  changes 
which  brought  all  three  publica¬ 
tions  to  the  same  page  size  (8S0  ‘ 
lines)  and  an  identical  printing 
process  (Dultgen  roto).  Only  a 
short  time  ago  the  advertiser  had 
to  contend  with  three  different  sizes 
and  three  different  printing  nae- 
thods.  The  trend  toward  uniform¬ 
ity  has  been  reflected  in  first  quart¬ 
er  linage  gains  by  all  three. 

Also  effective  with  the  July  12 
issue.  Parade  will  raise  rates  to 
include  the  circulation  of  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  which,  at  ' 
that  time,  will  have  been  delivered 
by  Parade  for  five  months  without 
a  rate  Increase. 

■ 

Merchant  Praises 
Son  Diego  Papers 

When  Joseph  Dryer,  president 
of  Dryer’s  Furniture  Co.,  San 


paste  and  one  toilet  soap  was  pur-  Diego.  Calif.,  runs  an  ad  for  his 

^11  A  A  _ _ _  .  n  _  _  ‘J.  U 


chased  for  all.  About  44  per  cent 
of  families  interviewed  showed 
definite  influence  from  children  in 
establishing  brand  preferences  for 
one  or  more  of  the  four  toiletries 
items. 

“It  is  certainly  safe  to  say,”  the 
study  concludes,  “that  this  ^Id  of 


store  there  appears  along  side  it 
a  single  column  (paid  space) 
praising  some  organization. 

Recently,  Mr.  Dryer  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  devote  a  column,  sing¬ 
ing  the  praises  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribunt. 
Readers  of  the  San  Diego  papers 


strong  brand  interest — sufficient  to  inquiry  could  be  broadened  con-  vvere  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 


influence  a  switch  in  brand  estab¬ 
lished  by  adults; 

(5)  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  differences  in  respect  to  child 
influence  on  some  products  varies 
with  families  of  differing  socio¬ 
economic  status  and  also  with  fam¬ 
ilies  of  differing  sizes  and  con¬ 
stituents; 

(6)  Brand  emphasis  is  related 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  in¬ 
fluence  from  children. 

The  study’s  conclusions  as  to 
each  subject  matter  went  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

•  Autos:  Thirteen  out  of  30 
sample  families  reflected  influence 
by  children  and  in  three  cases  the 
car  bought  was  chosen  by  children 
alone.  Children  had  some  influence 
on  brand  choice  of  accessories  in 
only  five  out  of  24  families  own¬ 
ing  cars.  In  comparison  with  other 
products  studied,  influence  by 
children  is  relatively  large  and  is 
greatest  when  auto  purchased  is 


siderably  to  include  a  much  great¬ 
er  variety  of  manufactured  goods 
with  the  expectation  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  youth  would  persist 
within  somewhat  the  same  range 
reported  here.” 

■ 

Grocery  Reps  Honor 
Harry  C.  Aldridge 

Toledo  —  Hardy  C.  Aldridge, 
manager  of  general  advertising 
for  the  Toledo  Blade,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  and  card  denoting 
life  membership  in  the  Toledo 
Association  of  Grocery  Manufac¬ 
turers  Representatives  at  a  Hardy 
Aldridge  Day  luncheon  recently. 

L.  F.  Newmyer,  Blade  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  advertising, 
related  the  Hardy  Aldridge  story, 
from  his  birth  in  the  northwestern 
territories  of  Canada  in  1898  to 
the  present.  Mr.  Aldridge  joined 


a  merchant  who  would  buy  space 
to  boost  the  local  papers.  He  was 
fulsome  in  his  praise  of  San 
Diego’s  two  daily  newspapers  as 
among  “the  best  metropolitan 
journals  in  America.” 

■ 

Graphic  Modes  Moves 
To  S-C-W  Service 

The  Sholar  Graphic  Modes 
Furniture  Advertising  Mat  Serv¬ 
ice  has  been  taken  over  by 
Stamps-Conhaim-Whitehead,  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles.  FormM 
subscribers  will  get  a  combine 
service  where  franchise  commit¬ 
ments  permit.  S-C-W  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Lefebvre  Homefumish- 
ing  Advertising  Service. 

Sholar  Furniture  Service  will 
no  longer  be  published  and  the 
Curtains  and  Drapes  Advertisi^ 
Mat  Service,  formerly  publishw 


the  Blade  in  1923  as  a  cub  ad-  by  Sholar  Services,  will  continue 
vertising  salesman.  to  be  published  by  S-C-W. 
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This 

is 

interest 


This 

is 

Enthusiasm! 


Americ4inWeekly 

Enthusiasm* 


“Dollar- wise”  advertisers— in  increasing  numbers— are  teeing  off  their  ad  programs 
in  The  American  Weekly  simply  because  they  get  back  more  value 
for  every  dollar  spent  >vhen  the  Weekly’s  on  the  schedule ! 

*Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  a  buying  pitch! 


PORTRAIT 

OF  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 
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A  prominent  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson,  once 
made  the  statement  that  if  he  were  forced  to  choose 
between  government  without  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papers  without  government,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
choose  the  latter. 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  observation  was  made  primarily 
about  newspapers  in  their  relation  to  the  political 
aspects  of  government. 

Since  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  the  daily  newspaper  has 
become  an  integral  part,  not  only  of  the  political,  but 
of  the  social,  business  and  economic  life  of  the  entire 
nation. 

Yet,  few  persons,  whether  readers  or  advertisers, 
are  fully  aware  of  the  important  part  that  newspapers 
play  in  our  daily  lives. 

Some  few  instances  of  newspaper  strikes,  during 
recent  years,  have  demonstrated  the  avid  desire  of  the 
averagt^  person  for  his  daily  newspaper. 

When  newspaper  distribution  was  interrupted  in 


New  York,  a  few  years  ago,  thousands  of  persons 
gathered  daily,  in  lines  many  blocks  long,  to  purchase 
copies  of  their  daily  newspap>er. 

Less  familiar,  but  not  less  significant,  have  been  the 
plaints  of  retailers,  in  cities  deprived  by  strikes  of  any 
newspapers  at  all.  In  these  instances,  retailers  have 
found  their  businesses  severely  hampered  by  lack  of 
the  advertising  columns  of  their  daily  newspapers. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  booklet  to  present  an  in¬ 
timate  “portrait”  of  a  newspaper  market  and  the  news¬ 
papers  which  serve  it:  ^ 

to  show  how  the  newspaper  is  inextricably  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  daily  lives  of  its  readers,  and  the 
business  lives  of  its  advertisers;  to  show  how  the  news¬ 
paper  helps  to  maintain  the  importance  of  a  great  city 
as  a  trading  center  for  its  market  area;  and  to  show 
how  the  interdependence  of  the  city,  its  market  area, 
its  retailers  and  its  newspapers  and  their  readers,  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  very  existence  of  all  of  them. 


ie^^awoke' 'times  •  tS 

ROANOKE, 

f 


At*' 


Send  for  a  complimentary  copy  of  "Portrait  of  the  Roanoke  Newspaper  Market" 
a  colorfully  illustrated,  36-page  brochure,  just  published. 

Write  to  Sawyer,  herguson.  Walker  Company,  60  Cast  42  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 
or  directly  to  the  Roanoke  Newspapers. 


The  job  of  a  newspaper  representative  is  to  picture, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  advertiser,  his  paper  and  its 
market. 

It’s  easy  to  tell  a  good  job  of  picturing  when  you 
come  across  one.  Such  a  job-verbal  or  printed-is  un¬ 
mistakably  clear,  complete,  authoritative,  and  presents 
its  facts  and  figures  in  a  readily-usable  way.  Also,  like 
any  really  good  portrait,  it  catches  the  charac  ter  of  its 
subject— in  this  ca.se  not  just  the  paper  itself  but  the 
people  and  the  country  which  the  paper  serves. 

Such  a  job,  we  believe,  is  the  booklet  entitled  “Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Roanoke  Newspaper  Market”  —  offered  on 
the  opposite  page.  We'd  like  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
booklet  —  for  two  reasons. 

First,  we'll  be  surprised  if  you  aren't  surprised  at 
the  wealth  of  u.seful  market  information  that  can  be 


>  * 


dug  up  when  someone  really  puts  his  back  into  digging. 
We  believe  you’ll  get  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
how  powerful  that  old  reliable  selling  tool,  the  news¬ 
paper  market  analysis,  can  be. 

Secondly,  we  don’t  think  you  can  even  thumb 
through  this  booklet  hastily  without  getting  some 
fairly  obvious  ideas  about  the  organization  which 
prepared  it. 

There  aren't  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
outstanding  sales  jobs  are  done  by  outstanding  sales¬ 
men.  We  hope  you'll  agree,  when  you've  seen  it,  that 
the  “Portrait  ot  the  Roanoke  Newspaper  .Vlarket”  is  an 
outstanding  sales  job.  .And  if  it  should  give  you,  as  a 
publisher,  the  idea  that  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  who 
did  it,  would  be  interesting  to  talk  to  about  your  sales 
problems  —  we'd  be  delighted. 


SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  -WALKER  .  COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Free  Flow  of  News 

continued  from  page  24 


Dr.  Metzler  and  Mr.  Meinholtz 
subsequently  prepared  a  recom¬ 
mendation  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Conference  only  after  consid¬ 
erable  debate.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  will  appear  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  at  Buenos  Aires.  1952, 
reads  as  follows: 

Recommendations  Relative  to  the 
Unrestricted  Transmission  of  News 

The  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
of  the  International  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Union,  Buenos  Aires,  1952. 

in  view  of: 

The  universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  10  December,  1948; 

mindful  of: 

Articles  28,  29,  and  30  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Convention; 

conscious  of: 

The  noble  principle  that  news 
should  be  freely  transmitted; 

recommends: 

Members  and  Associate  Members 
of  the  Union  to  facilitate  the  un¬ 
restricted  transmission  of  news  by 
telecommunication  services. 

The  recommendation  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  vote  of  49  in  favor,  11  op¬ 
posed,  and  9  abstentions.  TTie  vote 
was  by  a  show  of  hands  and  ab¬ 
sentees  and  those  not  voting  were 
not  counted. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Inter- 
national  Telecommunications 
Union  has  ever  voted  for  unre¬ 
stricted  transmission  of  news  by 


telecommunications  services. 

Contrary  to  his  earlier  adverse 
stand  at  Washington,  Mr.  de  Wolf, 
head  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  at 
Buenos  Aires,  worked  unceasingly 
to  secure  modification  of  Article 
29.  Statements  by  him  in  behalf 
of  modifying  Article  29  appeared 
in  the  local  press  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  were  broadcast  over  local  and 
international  radio  broadcasting 
stations. 

While  the  recommendation  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Convention  is  with¬ 
out  teeth  or  enforcement  ma¬ 
chinery,  nevertheless  a  step  for¬ 
ward  has  been  made  in  the  unre¬ 
stricted  flow  of  news  throughout 
the  world.  Your  committee  will 
continue  its  fight  agaist  censorship 
and  believes  that  at  the  next  plen¬ 
ary  conference  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  adopted  at  Buenos 
Aires  can  be  incorporated  into  a 
Convention  Article,  thereby  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  necessary  enforcement 
machinery. 

Rate  Increase 

In  1951  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  requested  and  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  permission  to 
make  a  substantial  increase  in  all 
of  its  rates,  including  press  rates. 
These  rates  became  effective  Sept. 
1,  1951. 

During  the  early  part  of  June, 
1952,  Western  Union  filed  another 
rate  schedule  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and 
again  called  for  an  increase  in 
press  rates. 

Your  committee  held  a  number 
of  meetings  with  the  Western 
Union  officials  to  discuss  the  sched¬ 
ule  so  far  as  press  rates  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  an  effort  to  make  the 


propoals  more  equitable  for  the 
press.  There  were  four  major  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  schedule  originally 
filed  by  Western  Union,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  tariff  proposed  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  50  words  for  press  mes¬ 
sages. 

2.  The  one-half  and  one-fourth 
ratios  of  press  charges  to  full  rate 
messages,  for  day  and  night  press 
respectively,  had  been  abolished. 

3.  No  effort  had  been  made  to 
equalize  the  increase  in  press  rates 
with  commercial  messages  in  the 
light  of  the  disproportionate  share 
of  the  1951  increase  borne  by  the 
press. 

4.  The  revised  schedule  had 
adopted  a  system  of  charging  for 
press  messages  based  on  groups  of 
five  words  which  would  result  in, 
say,  a  51 -word  message  being 
charged  as  55  words. 

As  a  result  of  the  objections 
voiced  by  your  Committee  a  re¬ 
vised  rate  schedule  was  filed  with 
F.C.C.  by  Western  Union,  The  pro¬ 
posed  50  word  minimum  for  press 
messages  was  eliminated.  The  new 
proposed  rates  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  the  one-half,  one-fourth  ra¬ 
tios  of  full  rate  messages  and  night 
press  rates  were  made  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  day  press  rates.  The 
five-word  group  charge,  however, 
was  retained  by  Western  Union, 
which  claimed  it  made  for  simpli¬ 
fied  accounting. 

Your  Committee  felt  that  the 
revised  tariff  created  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  in¬ 
creases  throughout  the  various  tele¬ 
graph  zones  in  that  the  total  in¬ 
crease  sought — approximately  $13,- 
200,000  —  the  amount  assessed 
against  the  press  had  been  revised 
downward  from  the  original  pro¬ 
posals.  These  new  rates  became  ef¬ 


fective  Sept.  1,  1952.  Your  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  watchful  of  future 
developments. 

Proposed  Merger 
Publishers  may  want  to  watch 
developments  involved  in  a  pro¬ 
posed  merger  of  companies  now 
operating  in  overseas  radio-tele¬ 
graph  and  cable  fields,  as  urged  by 
Walter  P.  Marshall,  president  of 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  Mr. 
Marshall  appeared  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
Nov.  6,  1952,  urging  that  this  mer¬ 
ger  be  authorized.  The  ANPA  is 
opposed  to  any  merger  that  will 
include  Press  Wireless.  Press  Wir^ 
less  is  on  record  as  desiring  to  be 
heard  oir  any  discussion  affecting 
international  communications. 

J.  O.  Adler,  Chairman 
E.  M.  Antrim 
Robert  B.  Choate 
J.  D.  Gotatowsky 
Clark  Howell 
John  S.  Knight 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr. 
■ 

Book  Section  Has 
New  Ad  Set-Up 

Chicago — Book  publishers  have 
received  notice  of  changes  in  the 
mechanical  requirements  for  dis¬ 
play  ads  which  will  go  into  effect 
beginning  with  the  June  14  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
“Magazine  of  Books.” 

The  inside  black  and  white  full 
page  ad  depth  has  been  changed  to 
206  lines  for  which  plate  size 
will  be  15%  inches  deep  by  lO’/i 
inches  wide  to  allow  for  shrink¬ 
age.  Back  page  plates  will  be  14^ 
inches  deep  by  10%  inches  wide 
and  center  spread  plates  will  be 
15%  inches  deep  by  22>/4  inches 
wide.  The  half  page  depth  center 
spread  will  now  measure  100  lines. 


I 
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FIRST  IN  HOME  OWNERSHIP  IN  INDIANA 

. . .  THIRD  IN  U.  S. ! 

Seven  out  of  ten  people  in  South  Bend  own  the  homes  they 
live  in!  Not  only  is  this  tops  in  Indiana,  but  third  best  in  the 
nation  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  Report,  October,  1952),  Here’s 
a  market  that’s  stable.  And,  people  who  live  here  buy  here 
—  South  Bend’s  total  retail  sales  per  family  are  highest  in 
Indiana!  One  newspaper,  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  saturates 

this  great  market.  Get 
all  the  facts.  Write  for 
free  market  data  book, 
'Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.” 


nn  SOUTH 

BEND, 
1//^  IND. 


^0utb  #md 
(tribune 


STORY,  BROOKS  B 
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MAJOR 

circulation 
growth  of 
all  three 
WORCESTER 

newspapers 

means 

MORE 
value  for 
every 
advertiser! 


A  basic  reason  why  more  and  more  advertisers  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  more  sales  in  the  rich  Worcester  Market  is  the  substantial, 
steady  circulation  growth  of  all  three  Worcester  newspapers. 
Since  1932,  the  average  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  has  jumped  53% — the  Sunday  Telegram  105%! 
Increases  for  every  five  year  period  average  16%  for  the 
two  dailies  and  29%  Sundays. 

Coverage  of  the  prosperous  Worcester  Market  is  yours 
with  154,490  copies  every  day  and  104,308  copies  every 
Sunday,  blanketing  Worcester's  buy-conscious  people.  Tell  and 
sell  the  entire  Worcester  Market,  at  low  cost  and  with  plus 
value,  by  consistent  advertising  in  the  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette  —  the  papers  that  now  guide  the  buying  of  more 
Worcester  Market  people  than  ever  before! 


WORCESTIR 


'4 


TH  BEST 
TEST  MARKET 


In  its  Population  Group  (150,000  to  250,000) 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

G«org«  F.  Booth,  Publithtr 

MOIONIY,  REGAN  t  SCHMin,  he 

National  Rtproiontotivos 


OWNtRS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  AND  WTAG-FW 
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(jOES.. 


JP. 

cldnuarii 
45.426 


UP! 

Februaai 
46,631 


UP! 

March 
4700? 


TOP  COVERAGE! 

TOP  INCOME! 

New  Jersey's  Fastest 
Growing  Newspaper 
. . .  and  the 
second  highest 
INCOME  PER  FAMILY 
COUNTY  in  the 
State 


AN  UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 
to  stimulate  highest 
yield  for  your  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  the  market. 


Special  Representatives: 
WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


Federal  Laws  Report 

_ _ continued  from  page  23 


abuses  which  were  cured  by  the 
very  fact  that  several  states  have 
enacted  laws  lifting  this  secrecy. 
Up  to  now  8  states  have  opened 
Relief  Rolls  for  public  inspection 
as  follows:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Il¬ 
linois.  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Missi.s- 
sippi,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  To 
a  limited  extent,  secrecy  has  been 
removed — but  not  for  publication 
— in  New  York  State.  Bills  are 
pending  in  the  legislatures  of  a 
number  of  other  states  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
recipients  of  relief. 

Your  committee  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  has  no  desire 
to  humiliate  anyone  who  is  receiv¬ 
ing  relief  at  Government  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  your  commit¬ 
tee  would  like  to  make  it  equally 
clear  that  the  taxpaper  also  has 
some  rights  and  that  those  who 
are  not  entitled  to  relief  who  are 
receiving  such  relief,  should  be  so 
publicized  that  there  will  be  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  their  be¬ 
ing  able  to  live  on  Government 
funds  at  the  expense  of  the  tax'- 
paying  public.  It  is  primarily  for 
this  purpose  that  your  committee 
has  advocated  lifting  the  secrecy 
that  surrounds  this  particular  form 
of  Government  relief  of  some 
citizens. 

Liquor,  Optometry  .4ds 

The  perennial  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  as 
well  as  in  various  stale  legisla¬ 
tures  to  regulate  advertising  of 
liquor,  optometry,  etc.,  continue.s 
unabated. 

Senate  Bill  S.  106  to  restrict 
and  regulate  Optometric  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
passed  the  Senate  in  1952.  The 
House  did  not  act.  This  bill  is 
important  because  it  has  been 
claimed  that  this  is  the  so-called 
“model”  bill  which  optometrists 
would  like  to  see  enacted  into  law 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  optometrists,  who  fa¬ 
vor  this  type  of  legislation,  are 
notoriously  modest  about  publicity 
if  it  is  in  the  form  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  some  cases  however 
your  committee  has  known  of  a 
singular  lack  of  such  modesty  if 
the  publicity  does  not  entail  paid 
advertising.  The  position  of  your 
committee  on  these  bills  is:  first 
— that  it  should  be  legal  to  adver¬ 
tise  anything  that  is  legal  to  sell; 
second — that  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  restrict  and  regulate 
advertising  by  optometrists  be¬ 
cause  such  restriction  of  advertis¬ 
ing  only  results  in  higher  prices  to 
the  public.  It  is  true  that  news¬ 
papers  have  a  selfish  interest  in 
continuing  optometric  advertising. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the 
public  has  an  interest  which  is  not 
so  selfish  in  demanding  that  the 
prices  of  glasses  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  advertising  so  that  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  them  to  pay, 
let  us  say  $20  for  a  pair  of  glasses 


that  can  be  purchased  for  $10. 

Many  states  have  laws  which 
regulate  and  prohibit  optometric 
advertising.  The  bill  to  regulate 
optometric  advertising  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  however,  Ls 
more  stringent  in  its  provisions 
than  a  majority  of  these  laws  and 
as  your  committee  said  above,  will 
undoubtedly  be  used  as  the  so- 
called  “model”  which  will  be 
forced  on  other  states  if  success¬ 
ful  in  D.  C. 

So  far  as  prohibition  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  liquor  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned  the  position  of  the  ANPA 
is  well-known.  It  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  to  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  when  bills  were  being  con¬ 
sidered  and  has  been  included  in 
ANP.\  Federal  Laws  Bulletins. 
Prohibition  was  repealed.  The 
“noble  experiment”  did  not  work. 
The  states  were  given  the  option 
of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
sale  of  liquor  should  be  legal. 
Your  committee  believes  that  if  it 
is  legal  to  sell  liquor  it  should  be 
equally  legal  to  advertise  liquor 
and  that  that  goes  for  all  other 
commodities  as  well.  The  ANPA 
expects  to  express  its  opposition 
to  these  prohibitory  and  regula¬ 
tory  bills  whenever  they  shall  be 
the  subject  of  hearing  in  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Trend  to  Restrict  Ads 

In  this  connection  your  commit¬ 
tee  would  like  to  draw  attention 
to  ANPA  Advertising  Bulletin  No. 

41 — 1952,  Dec.  26,  headed  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Takes  A  Hand  More  and 
More  In  Advertising  Matters.” 
This  bulletin  is  an  astonishing  col¬ 
lection  of  efforts  by  government 
at  all  levels  to  regulate  and  pro¬ 
hibit,  where  possible,  advertising. 
Every  member  of  the  ANPA 
should  read  this  bulletin  carefully, 
and  should  watch  for  efforts  to 
regulate  and  restrict  advertising  in 
his  state. 

Further,  every  newspaper  would 
do  well  to  check  on  the  teachings 
in  the  schools  of  their  commun¬ 
ities  where  it  has  become  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  use  as  school  text 
books  material  which  is  definitely 
anti-advertising.  Several  years  ago 
as  a  result  of  such  investigations  a 
number  of  books  which  taught 
that  advertising  was  a  swindle  and 
an  economic  waste  were  eliminat¬ 
ed  from  the  school  curricula. 
There  is  still  continuing,  however, 
the  use  of  textbooks  in  the  schools 
which  create  an  anti-advertising 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  nation  and  there  are 
very  few  pro-advertising  text¬ 
books  which  are  used  as  a  check 
and  balance  against  this  anti-ad¬ 
vertising  propaganda. 

Growing  Libel  Suits 
Your  committee  has  been  some¬ 
what  concerned  over  the  growing 
number  of  libel  suits  which  news¬ 
papers  are  called  upon  to  defend. 
In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the 
newspapers  have  won  or  there  has 
been  a  token  settlement.  How¬ 
ever,  the  nuisance  of  defending 
these  cases  still  remains.  Your 
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committee  recognizes  that  each 
state  has  its  own  libel  law  and 
that  these  laws  differ  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  although  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  enactment  by  the 
states  of  a  so-called  uniform  libel 
law. 

We  would  like  to  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  members  immediately 
report  to  ANPA  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  any  cases 
where  suits  are  brought  against 
them  for  libel,  giving  all  the  de¬ 
tails  and  keeping  General  Man¬ 
ager  Williams  informed  as  to  the 
outcome. 

The  number  of  suits  and  the 
type  of  suits  cause  some  degree  of 
speculation  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  most  of  these  actions. 

As  this  report  is  written  decision 
is  awaited  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  involving  the  right  of  news¬ 
papers  to  charge  one  rate  for  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  carried  in  both 
morning  and  evening,  or  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers. 
The  case  before  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  involves  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times  -  Picayune 
and  Slates.  The  case  was  argued 
March  1 1  and  decision  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  expected 
momentarily;  98  daily  newspajKr 
publishers  joined  in  filing  brief 
as  amici  curiae  in  opposition  to 
the  effort  of  government  to  rule 
against  the  right  of  newspapers  to 
charge  one  or  a  unit  combination 
rate.  In  the  meantime,  all  pub¬ 
lishers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
Times  have  been  subpoenaed  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  to 
produce  records  designed  to  prove 
advertising  practices  in  violation 
of  the  Anti-Trust  laws.  Up  to 
now  no  further  action  has  been 
taken. 

Right  to  Reject  Ads 

In  the  light  of  growing  tendency 
of  government  to  interfere  with 
advertising  there  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  efforts  to  force  newspa¬ 
pers  to  accept  advertising  contrary 
to  individual  newspaper’s  office 
policy.  In  this  connection  your 
committee  would  like  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  once  more  to  advice  of 
ANPA  General  Counsel  that  the 
newspaper  has  the  right  to  accept 
or  reject  advertising  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  own  individual  office 
policy  provided  it  acts  solely  on 
its  own  responsibility  and  not  in 
agreement  with  any  other  person 
or  groups  of  persons  and  that  no 
reason  need  be  advanced  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  or  refusal  of  such  adver¬ 
tising  copy. 

J.  Hale  Steinman, 

Don  Anderson 
Maynard  R.  Ashworth 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
James  H.  Darcey 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
John  T.  Jones,  Jr. 
Paul  Miller 
Peter  Miller 
R.  B.  Miller 
Robert  R.  O’Brien 
Robert  L.  Smith 
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Thank  you,  again. 


National  Cartoonists  Society 

for  awarding  Dennis  the  Menace  and  Hank  Ketcham  your  highest  honor — 

The  Billy  deBeck  Award 

for  the  Most  Outstanding  Cartoonist  of  1952. 
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Robert  M.  Hall,  President 
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Add  reader-pulling  color,  matched 
to  your  exact  specifications  in 
the  Altoona  Mirror  every  day. 


Use  the  combination  you  want 

Black  plus  1  COLOR 

or 

Black  plus  2  COLORS 

Remember,  color  adds  pulling 
power  to  your  story,  helping 
you  sell  ALL  the  over  33,000 
daily  circulation  of  the  Mirror. 

ALTOONA,  PA.’S  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 

Advtrfising  Manager 
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Newsprint  Report 

continued  from  page  25 


the  question  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  supply  to  U.  S.  publishers. 
Fortunately  U.  S.  production  has 
increased  from  724,448  tons  an¬ 
nual  production  at  the  end  of 
1945  to  1,146,864  at  the  end  of 

1952  and  Canadian  production 
has  increased  from  3,591,901  tons 
to  5,687,051  in  the  same  period. 
However,  publishers  should  still 
be  interested  in  all  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  production. 

The  proposed  expansion  pro¬ 
grams  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  of  the  National  Production 
Authority  for  domestic  newsprint 
manufacturers,  reported  upon  a 
year  ago,  showed  the  probability 
that  the  future  newsprint  needs  of 
North  American  users  would  be 
adequately  covered.  That  this 
probability  is  soundly  based  is 
evidenced  by  the  response  to  the 
ANPA  survey  of  capacity  for 
1953.  Manufacturers’  reports  for 

1953  show  increases  of  195,000 
tons  in  Canada  and  93,500  tons 
in  the  U.  S.  over  1952,  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Newsprint  1953  Capacity 
Mills  Increased  Over 

1952  Tons 

West  Tacoma 
(Washington)  34,000 
Paper  Corp.  of 
Am.,  Cheboy¬ 
gan,  Mich,  (no 
1952  report)  31,000 
Manistique  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  (began 
production 

June  1952)  .  12,500 
Coosa  River 


(Alabama) 

8,000 

Publishers  Pa- 

per  (Oregon) 

5,000 

Crown 

Zellerbach  . . 

3,000 

St.  Croix 

(Maine)  . . . 

2,000 

St.  Lawrence 

Norfolk, 

N.  Y . 

-2,000 

U  S.  Mill 

capcaity  in- 

crease  over 

1952  . 

Canadian 

Newsprint 

Mills 

♦Elk  Falls  .... 

62,500 

Richmond  Pulp 

&  Paper  . . . 

38,000 

Powell  River . 

31,300 

International  . 

14,700 

Abitibi  . 

12,200 

Price  Bros.  . . 

10,000 

Mersey  . 

6,000 

Spruce  Falls  . 

5,000 

St.  Lawrence . 

5,500 

Ontario- 

Minnesota  . . 

2,400 

Donohue  .... 

2,100 

Maclaren  .... 

2,000 

Ontario 

Paper  . 

1,100 

St.  Raymond  . 

1,000 

Great  Lakes  .  1,000 

Others  .  200 

Canadian  mill 
capacity  in¬ 
crease  over 

1952  .  195,000 

Total  1953  ca- 
capacty  in¬ 
crease  of  North 
American  mills 

over  1952  .  288,500 

Additional 
newsprint 
output  ex¬ 
pected  in 

1954  Tons 

Bowater 
Southern 
Paper  Corp., 

Charleston, 

Tenn . 130,000 

St.  Lawrence 
C^rp.,  Ltd., 

Red  Rock, 

Ont.,  Canada  60,000 
Finnish 
Newsprint 

Association  .120,000 
**Great  Northern 
Paper  Co.  . .  20,000 
Total  expec¬ 
ted  addition¬ 
al  production 
in  1954  ....330,000 

*  First  new  newsprint  mill  in 
Canada  in  15  years. 

'■'♦Great  Northern  Paper  Co., 
new  machine  estimated  capacity 
75,000  tons.  Fall,  1954. 

Highest  Contract  Price 
Effective  June  15,  1952  the 
price  of  Canadian  newsprint  to 
U.  S.  consumers  was  generally  in¬ 
creased  to  $126.00  port  price. 
Shortly  after  announcements  by 
Canadian  mills  of  this  increase 
U.  S.  A.  mills  increased  prices  on 
various  dates  and  in  diverse 
amounts.  Among  others — 

Crown  Zellerbach  $10  per  ton, 
July  18,  1952  to  126 
Inland  Empire  Paper  Company 
$10  per  ton,  Aug.  1,  1952  to 
$126 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  $6 
per  ton,  Oct.  1,  1952  to  $122 
"’St.  Croix  Paper  Company  $5 
per  ton,  Oct.  1,  1952  to  $121 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co. 
$5.50  per  ton,  Nov.  1,  1952 
to  $125.50  FOB  mUl 
Great  Northern  Paper  Ck).  $7 
per  ton,  Oct.  1,  1952  to  $123. 
♦Note:  St.  Croix  Paper  Co. 
announced,  effective  May  1, 
a  further  increase  of  $2.00 
per  ton,  making  present  price 
$123.00  per  ton. 

This  represents  the  highest  con¬ 
tract  price  paid  for  newsprint 
since  the  process  of  making  news¬ 
print  from  woodpulp  was  first  in¬ 
augurated,  except  the  first  quarter 
of  1921  when  the  price  was  $130 
per  ton,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  price  of  $70  per  ton.  More  than 
90%  of  this  1952  increase  in 
newsprint  price  had  to  be  paid  by 
newspapers,  thus  adding  to  their 
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already  high  costs  of  production. 

This  made  necessary  immediate  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  rates. 

The  results  of  this  spiral  are  in¬ 
teresting:  Per  capita  circulatiot 
decreased  in  1952  in  the  face  oi 
rising  population.  Advertishf 
volume  did  not  maintain  its  cus¬ 
tomary  rise  although  other  media 
did  show  an  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate 
beyond  question  of  doubt  the  in¬ 
ter-relation  of  newsprint  prices 
and  newspaper  volume.  It  is  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration 
by  both  newspaper  publishers  and 
newsprint  manufacturers,  because 
both  are  operating  their  plants  i 
upon  the  concept  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Ambridge  Not  Worried* 
By  Bagasse  Newsprint 

Toronto  —  Southern  pine  and 
bagasse  newsprint  developments  do 
not  have  him  worried,  D.  W.  Am¬ 
bridge,  president,  told  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Ltd.  stockholden 
at  the  annual  meeting  last  week. 
Bagasse  (sugar  cane  residue)  has 
not  yet  been  made  into  a  satis¬ 
factory  newsprint,  he  declared 
South  pine,  he  said,  does  make  a 
second-rate  but  quite  usable  news¬ 
print,  but  the  growth  of  demand 
for  kraft  making  has  the  news- 1 
print  people  in  the  southern  pine 
area  worried. 

“There  is  no  question  that  there 
will  be  drastic  changes  in  methods 
and  equipment  in  the  industry 
soon,”  he  said  at  another  point  in 
dealing  with  research  developmen: 
in  chemical  pulps,  the  raising  of 
pulp  yields  from  wood  and  the 
bringing  into  pulp  mill  supply  of 
woods  not  previously  used  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  American  dollar  continues 
to  sell  at  a  discount  in  Canada 
and  the  company’s  earnings  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
this  fact,  Mr.  Ambridge  reported  1 
• 

Bangor  Puts  Out  ' 
Big  Farm  Edition 

Bangor,  Me. — ^The  Bangor  Sun¬ 
day  Commercial  on  March  M 
published  the  largest  paper  in  its 
three-and-a-half-year  history  'lb* 
occasion  was  the  University  of 
Maine’s  annual  Farm  and  Home 
Week. 

The  64-page  issue,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  special  24-page  standard- 
size  supplement  devoted  to  farm¬ 
ing  and  home-making,  was  also 
the  largest  regular  issue  whid 
veteran  employes  could  recall  in 
the  Commercial’s  82-year  history 
as  a  daily.  The  only  larger  paptt’ 
anyone  could  remember  was  * 
70th  anniversary  edition  which 
had  approximately  70  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  64  pages  of 
black  and  white,  the  Sunday 
mercial’s  Farm  and  Home  isssK 
contained  8  pages  of  color  comics 
and  the  16-page  tabloid  “Novel- 
a-Week.” 
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Idea  suggested  by  JOE  ROSENBLOUM 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 
to  do  the  trick 


BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects. 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market— and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun -Times! 

CHICAGO 

@I^/SUN-TIMES 

I  21 1  W.  Wother  Driva,  Chicogo  •  230  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


IEPIESENTED  IT)  SAWYEI-FEISUSON-WAIKEI  (0.,  lOS  ANSEIES,  SAN  flANCISCO.  PNILAOEirNIA,  DE1I0IT.  ATIANTA  •  HAl  WINTER  CO.,  MIAMI  BEACH 

TOR  A  PtTRT  IRHFR  W  Aoril  M 


"OciV  DOLLAR  Salutes 
the  CONVENTION! 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  newspapers  in  niodern  advertising 
(quick  action  .  .  .  Test  campaigns,  etc.),  the  ANPA  Convention  at¬ 
tracts  those  who  spend  mliiions  in  this  field  and  those  who  create  the 
advertising  and  select  the  media. 

“Ode’’  Dollar,  symbol  of  our  rich  market — “O”  as  in  Oil, 

“Cle”  as  In  City  .  .  .  salutes  these  Important  executives 
for  their  progressive  talents.  This  market  and  its  popular 
newspapers  belong  In  the  “Over  100,000’’  classification. 

This  area  spends  $116,889,000  a  year.  r»tall  sales.  It  is 
a  very  large  4 -County  Market  covered  ONLY,  adequately, 
by  Its  morning-evening  papers. 

A  DOLLAR-RICH  115.000  MARKET 

Yea — “Ode”  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  ranks  7th  In  Pennsylvania 
personal  property  purchasing  power.  Industrially.  It  has  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  per  capita  Income.  Oil  Is  Just  ONE  of  the  prosperous 

resources.  And  these  papers 
enjoy  a  65 '’e  home -type  cov¬ 
erage. 


Uncle  Mat  Says^ 


iR  THE  VARIETY  OF  TYPE  FACES 
USED  THE  GREATER  THE  VALUE  OF 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE" 

In  display  composition  with  its  larger  assort¬ 
ment  of  type  faces  ond  sorts,  the  use  of  Matrix  Contrast 
Colors  wll  give  you  great  savings  in  linecasting 
operation ...  a  bonus  that  newspapers  and  job  sfjops 
with  a  variety  of  type  foces  receive 
when  adopting  Motrix  Contrast  Service 

When  the  reference  mcirks  are  treated 
in  bright  contrasting  colors  such  as  red  green  yellow, 
orange,  or  white,  the  clear  cut  chorocters  show  any 
variation  in  colors  immediately  The  occurrence 
of  wrong  fonts  is  eliminated  and  pi  mats  cue  selected 
^  With  assurance.  With  the  squint  taken  out  of 

his  work,  the  operotor  c^elivers  a  greater 
,.4  III!  ^  quantity  and  o  better  quality  of  composition. 


Take  it  from  your  old  Uncle  MatV!^ 

not  on*  but  five  portons  or*  ploaiod  whan 
Motrix  Contrast  Sorvico  is  instollod  . .  tho 
oporolor,  tho  machinist,  tho  omployor,  tho 
roodor,  and  tho  odvortisor. 

CopvHotit  1953.  Motfis  Controit  Corporation 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORRORATION-IS4  Wost  14th  Stroot,  Now  York  11,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  Madison  Straot,  Chicago  6,  ill.  •  110S  Tronton  Stroot,  lot  Angolas  15,  ColK. 
Europoan  Agontt:  Funditor,  ltd.,3  Woodbridgo  Stroot,  Clorkonwoll  Croon,  London,  E.C.1. 


SAFE-DRIVING  CAMPAIGN 

Savings  In  Premium 
Costs  Due  This  Year 

Savings  in  insurance  premium  costs  were  held  out  to  publishers 
by  the  Traffic  Department  pending  anticipated  equalization  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters  of  Class  2  bodily  in¬ 
jury  premiums  with  Class  3  some  time  during  mid-year.  The 
report  follows: 


Completion  of  the  12th  year 
of  the  Safe  Driving  Campaign  of 
the  ANPA  Traffic  Department  and 
ICMA  produced  the  greatest  mile¬ 
age  and  the  best  accident  rate  in 
the  history  of  the  campaign.  Four 
hundred  and  fifteen  newspapers 
reported  136,258,181  miles  of 
driving  by  5,815  motor  vehicles 
experiencing  2,796  accidents,  a 
rate  of  2.05  accidents  per  100,000 
miles.  This  compares  with  the 
same  rate  for  1950  for  a  total  re¬ 
corded  distance  of  104,230,933 
miles.  During  the  1952  Cam¬ 
paign,  there  was  an  increase  of 
24.3%  over  1951  in  the  number 
of  managements  reporting,  19% 
increase  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  19.1%  increase  in  the 
number  of  vehicles,  and  21.6  in¬ 
crease  in  miles.  Five  fatalities 
were  reported.  This  is  an  increase 
of  three  over  1951  and  reflects  the 
general  increase  in  fatalities  for 
all  types  of  accidents  during  1952 
reported  by  the  National  Safety 
Council.  During  the  past  year, 
940  buttons  were  sold  to  newspa¬ 
pers  as  awards  to  accident  -  free 
drivers.  The  total  accidents  ex¬ 
perienced  by  participants  were 
classified  as  follows:  Fatal,  5; 
Pedestrian  Non-Fatal,  76;  Col¬ 
lisions,  2,300;  All  Others,  449. 

Loss  statistics  were  as  follows: 
Bodily  Injury,  $20,635.05;  Prop¬ 
erty  Damage,  $95,361.93;  or  a  to¬ 
tal  loss  of  $115,996.98  compared 
with  $66,038.28  for  1951.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  70%  in 
loss  is  due  principally  to  the  more 
accurate  reporting  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  campaign  since  this 
class  of  statistic  was  begun  in 
1950. 

Since  the  campaign  began  in 
1941,  participants  have  recorded 
1,005,942,849  miles  of  driving,  ex¬ 
periencing  22,831  accidents,  an  all 
time  rate  of  2.27  accidents  per 
hundred  thousand  miles. 

While  the  13th  year  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  began  Jan.  1,  reports  of  par¬ 
ticipants  are  not  due  until  the  first 
quarter  has  passed,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  participating  will  be  greater 
than  1952.  lliis  is  due  to  the  fine 
promotion  work  of  Clark  Farber, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune. 

The  ANPA-ICMA  Safe  Driving 
Campaign  is  enrolled  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety.  The  Association  of  Cas¬ 
ualty  and  Surety  Companies  has 
nominated  the  ANPA  for  a  cita¬ 
tion  by  this  group  for  organiza¬ 
tions  operating  on  a  national  ba- 
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sis.  Winners  will  be  announced 
at  the  May,  1953  meeting  of  the 
National  Committee  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

In  last  year’s  report,  we  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  National  Bureau 
of  Casualty  Underwriters  had 
equalized  Class  2  Property  Dam¬ 
age  Ratings  with  Class  3  begin¬ 
ning  with  June  1,  1951  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  saving  to  publishers.  The 
National  Bureau  has  informed  us 
that  it  expects  to  equalize  Class  2 
Bodily  Injury  premiums  with 
Class  3  some  time  during  the 
middle  of  1953  as  a  result  of  our 
safety  activity.  If  this  is  done, 
newspaper  publishers  will  make 
an  additional  heavy  saving  in  in¬ 
surance  premium  costs.  Further 
report  will  be  made  to  the  1954 
annual  meeting. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  43  newspapers  for  oper¬ 
ating  motor  vehicles  the  entire 
year  without  a  reportable  acci¬ 
dent.  Also  64  newspaper  man¬ 
agements  purchased  940  gold- 
plated  no-accident  driver  buttons, 
awarded  to  the  operators  of  their 
motor  vehicles  for  accident-free 
driving  periods  ranging  from  1  to 
12  years. 

The  newspapers  receiving  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Place  Awards, 
as  well  as  those  receiving  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit  for  1952,  follow: 

PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 
Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  ciren- 
lation  up  to  20,000) 

Forty-three  newspapers  operat¬ 
ed  179  vehicles  3,354,280  miles 
with  50  accidents,  a  rate  of  1.49 
accidents  per  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  miles. 

First-Place — Welch  (W.  Va.) 
News,  10  vehicles  268,115  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Oswego  (N.  Y.) 
Palladium-Times,  10  vehicles  165,- 
636  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place  —  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel-News,  12  vehi¬ 
cles  163,293  miles  without  an  ac¬ 
cident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  20,001  to  50,000) 

Eighty-seven  newspapers  oper¬ 
ated  411  vehicles  8,164,914  mil« 
with  120  accidents,  a  rate  of  1.47 
accidents  per  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  miles. 

First-Place  —  A  lexandria  ( La.) 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Here  is  the  NEW  Westinghouse  Elec* 
tronic  Laboratory  and  Tube  Plant  re* 
cently  completed  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Thii 
modern  plant  is  on'e  of  the  factors  that 
raised  manufacturing  employment  in 
the  Elmira  area  to  a  new  six-year  high 
in  February  1953. 


This  NEW  Grand  Union  Supermarket — 
recently  opened  for  business  in  Elmira 
—is  making  shopping  more  pleasant 
and  more  convenient  for  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  families  in  the 
Elmira  area.  The  NEW  store  is  complete 
with  Food-O-Mat  Drug-O-Mat.  automatic 
door  openers  and  parking  for  125  cars. 


Yes,  SIR!  There’s  ALWAYS  something  NEW  in  Elmira 


The  best  way  to  sell  merchandise  in  this  constantly 
increasing  BUY*ABI£  moiicet  is  to  advertise  in  the 
ELMIRA  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS.  The  soUd  lomUy 
coverage  and  reader  impact  of  these  newspapers 
offers  you  NEW  sales  for  every  advertising  dollar 
spent. 


The  prosperous  Elmira  retail  trading  area  is  proud 
of  its  NEW  INDUSTRIES  and  NEW  BUSINESSES 
bringing  NEW  jobs,  NEW  income,  and  NEW  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  the  area.  The  City  of  Elmira  continues 
to  lead  all  New  York  State  metropolitan  cities  of 
50,000  or  more  population  in  retail  soles. 


Are  You  Interested  in  “TEST”  Advertising? 


Tlie  Elmira,  N.  Y.  market  is  ideal  for  test  campaigns.  The  complete  family  coverage 
of  the  Elmira  newspapers  guarantees  your  advertising  message's  entry  into  the  great* 
est  possible  number  of  Elmira  city  and  Chemung  county  homes.  A  variety  of  merchan* 
dising  services  is  available. 


This  year,  the  Elmira  State*Gazette  is  celebrating  its  125th  and  the  Elmira  Advertiser,  its  100th 
anniversary  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  Elmira  area. 


THE  ELMIRA  STAR-GAZETTE  &  ADVERTISER  THE  SUNDAY  TELEGRAM 

GANNEH  NEWSPAPERS 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON 
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“Inside  TV” 


by  EVE  .STARR 

A  New  Up-to- 
the-Minute 
Daily  Column 
Direct  from  the 
TV  Centers  of 
the  World 

^  INSIDE  NEWS 

*  CRITICAL  PROGRAM 
REVIEWS 

*  FIRST  HAND  REPORTS 

*  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 


Full  daily  national  TV  news  cov¬ 
erage — and  advance  previews  of 
all  shows,  direct  from  rehearsals. 
Critical  and  provocative  teletorials 
— reviews  and  inside  news.  It  is 
the  first  and  only  syndicated  exclu¬ 
sive  daily  TV  column. 

Eve  Starr's  knowledge  of  TV  is 
second  to  none  in  the  writing  field. 
She  has  studied  and  followed  it 
closely  since  its  inception  and  has 
written  several  highly  successful 
TV  shows.  She  writes  “inside” 
news  as  only  an  insider  can. 

Serviced  six  times  per  week  via  air 
mail  or  wired  as  desired. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 


250  Park  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  PLaia  1-2470 


Premium  Sairings 

continued  from  page  40 


Town  Talk,  23  vehicles  648,774 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second-Place — Parkersburg  (W. 
Va.)  News  and  Sentinel,  13  vehi¬ 
cles  371,160  miles  without  an  ac¬ 
cident. 

Third-Place — Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
Times.  10  vehicles  275,640  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  50,001  to  100,000) 

Sixty-one  newspapers  operated 
391  vehicles  9,070.968  miles  with 
157  accidents,  a  rate  of  1.73  ac¬ 
cidents  per  one  hundred  thousand 
miles. 

First-Place  —  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  9  vehicles  405,- 
878  miles  without  an  accident  . 

Second-Place — Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  2  vehicles  13,854 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third-Place — M  outgo  mery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  1  vehicle  7,176 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000) 

One  hundred  and  two  newspa¬ 
pers  operated  3,061  vehicles  60,- 
557,838  miles  with  2,187  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  3.61  accidents  per 
one  hundred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place  —  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen,  75  vehicles  2,109,961 
miles  with  4  accidents,  a  rate  of 
.19  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Second-Place  —  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press,  110  vehicles  1,377,- 
591  miles  with  5  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .36  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Third-Place — I  ndianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News,  29  vehicles 
1,610.082  miles  with  9  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .56  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

CONTRACT  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 
Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  up  to  25,000) 

Thirty  newspapers  had  operated 
for  their  account  197  vehicles  4,- 
270,368  miles  with  13  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .30  accidents  per  one 
hundred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place — Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Times  and  Standard,  10 
vehicles  447,630  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second-Place — Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger,  13  vehicles  302,609  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Third-Place  —  Monroe  (Mich.) 
News,  12  vehicles  244,043  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Group  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  25,001  to  100,000) 

Fifty-one  newspapers  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  their  account  327  vehicles 
8,143,974  miles  with  42  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .51  accidents  per  one 
hundred  thousand  miles. 

First-Place  —  Topeka  (Kan.) 


Capital  and  State  Journal,  9  vehi¬ 
cles  707,207  miles  without  an  ac¬ 
cident. 

Second-Place  —  Rockford  (111.) 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  19  ve¬ 
hicles  541,096  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third-Place  —  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  Examiner,  20  vehicles 
424,800  mi.  without  accident. 
Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000) 
Forty-one  newspapers  had  oper¬ 
ated  for  their  account  1,249  ve¬ 
hicles  42,695,839  miles  experienc¬ 
ing  227  accidents,  a  rate  of  .53 
accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

First-Place — Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  415  vehicles  14,663,767  miles 
with  3  accidents,  a  rate  of  .02  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Second-Place  —  Dallas  (Texas) 
News,  118  vehicles  8,425,712  miles 
with  6  accidents,  a  rate  of  .07  ac¬ 
cidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Third-Place — Golumbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  57  vehicles  2.570,857 
miles  experiencing  7  accidents,  a 
rate  of  .27  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 
AWARDS 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune 
Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News 
Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  SunGommercial 
Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Journal-News 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  News 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus 
Saskatoon  (Siask.)  Star-Phoenix 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Patriot 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal 
Cumberland  (Md.)  Times-News 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Record, 
Southwest  American 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch 
Martins  Ferry -Bellaire  (Ohio) 
Times-Leader 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Three  Rivers  (Que.)  Le  Nouvelliste 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News 
Lorrain  (Ohio)  Journal  &  Times- 
HerUld 

Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 
Middletown  (Ohio)  Journal 
Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Evening 
E.xaminer 

Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye 
Gazette 

Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
Whittier  (Calif.)  News 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Le  Droit 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening  Journal 
Boise  (Idaho)  Idaho  Statesman 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  &  Star 
R.  A.  Cooke, 

Manager,  Traffic  Dept. 


GWA  Re-Elects 
Tuthill  Prexy 
At  Annual  Meet 

Captain  John  T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Patchogue  (N.  Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance  was  re-elected  president  of 
Greater  Weeklies  Associates,  Inc., 
at  the  anual  meeting  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  held  last  week  in  New  York. 
The  organization  functions  as  the 
national  advertising  representative^! 
of  weekly  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 

Donald  T.  Forsythe,  publisher, 
the  Carthage  (111.)  Journal,  was 
re-elected  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Also  re-elected  to  the 
board  were  G.  Marshall  Town¬ 
send,  publisher,  the  Milford  (Del.) 
Chronicle;  Herschel  J.  Blazer, 
Aledo  (III.)  Times-Record;  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Kerbin,  Snow  Hill  (Md.) 
Democratic  Messenger;  Hubert  D. 
Murray,  Rockaway  Beach  (N.  Y.) 
Wave;  G.  Howard  Sleeper,  Mount 
Holly  (N.  J.)  Herald  and  Captain 
Tuthill.  Elected  to  the  board  were 
C.  Palmer  Bateman,  Somerville 
(N.  J.)  Messenger-Gazette;  Charles 
Mitchell,  Darien  (Conn.)  Review; 
V.  Donald  Hersam,  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser;  and  W.  Lee 
Sherwood,  Spring  Valley  (N.  Y.) 
Leader. 

New  Vicepresidents 

Messers.  Townsend  and  Mitchell 
were  elected  vicepresidents,  Mr. 
Murray  was  re-elected  treasurer, 
and  James  H.  Overton  of  Patch¬ 
ogue  was  re-elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Mitchell  succeeds  Captain 
Tuthill  as  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  the  chief  admini¬ 
strative  unit  of  Greater  Weeklies. 
Tuthill  and  Murray  were  re-elected 
to  the  committee  and  new  members 
elected  were  Mr.  Bateman  and 
Mr.  Hersam. 

Capt.  Tuthill  reported  that  nine 
new  members  were  elected  to 
Greater  Weeklies  Associates  during 
1952. 

■ 

National  Folk  Festival 
Has  Record  Attendance 

St.  Louis — An  all-time  crowd 
of  25,858  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  attended  the  eight  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  National  Folk  Festi¬ 
val,  presented  at  Kiel  Municipal 
Auditorium  April  8-11  by  the 
Globe-Democrat.  This  was  the 
19th  year  for  the  festival,  but  only 
the  second  under  auspices  of  the 
newspaper. 

Virtually  every  phase  of  it  was 
preserved  in  photographs  and  re¬ 
cordings  made  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Department. 

Only  authentic  folk  songs  and 
dances  were  presented  by  1,000 
performers.  Many  of  the  perform¬ 
ers  learned  them  from  their  par¬ 
ents  or  grandparents,  who  had 
learned  them  from  their  parents 
before  them.  Even  much  of  the 
dress  was  hand  made. 
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Yes,  sir... Louisville  hes  reolly  qrown/ 


so  SAY  OUR  OUT-OF-TOWN  FRIENDS... 

Almost  daily  visitors  remind  us  of  a  fact  we  are  likely  to  overlook,  "\bu  just 
don’t  realize  Louisville’s  amazing  growth  in  the  last  ten  years!”  So  we  decided  to 
take  a  look  at  the  "forest”,  tree  by  tree.  The  market  was  bigger,  much  bigger  . . . 


AND  THE  RECORD  PROVES  IT.;. 


A  close  look  at  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  figures  point  up  the  fact  that 
metropolitan  Louisville  is  a  fast¬ 
growing,  diversified  and  prosper¬ 
ous  market.  The  figures  to  the 
right  do  not  include  such  recent 
additions  as  General  Electric’s 
huge  new  "Appliance  Park” 
which  will  employ  16,000  ...  or 
other  new  industries  and  expan¬ 
sions  totaling  over  $375,000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL  WAGES  $35,829,877  $193,674,000  440°/ 


VALUE  ADDED  BY 
MANUFAGURE 


$119,246,473  $488,956,000  310°/, 


POPULATION 


LOUISVILLE’S  NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE  GROWN  EVEN  FASTER 


During  the  same  fen-year  period  combined  daily  circulation  showed 
a  gain  of  50%,  and  Sunday’s  gain  reached  48%.  Louisville’s 
newspapers  still  keep  pace  with  Louisville’s  growth.  The  March 
1953  ABC  statement  shows  a  daily  circulation  of  374,753,  a 
Sunday  circulation  of  302,401 . 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


The  Louisville  Times 
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Reproduced  b}r  permiMkMi 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  from 
an  advertisement  in  the  Satnrday 
Evening  Poet  of  January  1924. 
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Faster  than  the  Nation;— 
Qrows  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  POWER  OF 

THE  PRESS 

Ever  since  the  early  nineteen-twenties,  this  N.  W.  Ayer  advertisement  has  hung  on 
the  walls  of  our  President’s  office  . . .  mute  evidence  of  his  faith  in  the  vision  of  the 
unsung  genius  of  those  earlier  writers  like  “Ray”  Rubicam,  Paul  Lewis,  “Bob” 
Smalley,  Roger  Warner,  “Bill”  Jardine  and  others.  And,  viewed  in  the  light  of  these 
latter  years,  this  vbion  has  become  a  prophesy  . . .  fulfilled  by  time. 

Then  our  national  population  was  106  million;  today,  it  is  155  million  . .  .  then,  the 
weekday  circulation  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  was  29  million;  today,  it  b  54  million. 
Thus  while  population  has  grown  by  46%,  readership  has  expanded  by  93%. 


Surely,  here  b  more  proof  that  today,  as  never  before,  the  newspaper  is  the  basic 
advertising  medium  of  our  time  and  economy  .  .  .  and  that  in  giving  national 
representation  to  “Newspapers  exclusively — our  own  especially"  Story,  Brooks  and 
Finley  are  putting  everything  we’ve  got: — all  of  our  time,  all  of  our  effort,  all  of  our 
enthusiasm,  squarely  and  entirely  behind  the  newspaper  publishers  of  America. 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

INCORPORATED 

Newspaper  Representatives 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17  MUrray  Hill  6-0111 

Chicago  Philadelphia  'jg  Boston  Atlanta 

Cleveland  Los  Angeles  •ig  San  Francisco 

★  jIiI  *★**★★****★★ 
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POSTAL 


trying 
to  sell 

ERIE,  Pa. 

without 


Realistic  P.  O.  Rates, 
No  Subsidy,  Desired 

j  Newspaper  publishers  hope  that  current  studies  of  the  Post 
I  Office  Department  will  lead  to  rate-making  on  a  practical  and 
I  realistic  basis  and  they  are  willing  to  assume  their  just  share  of 
any  obligation  that  rightfully  belongs  to  them;  they  want  no 
subsidy. 

Reiteration  of  the  industry’s  position  on  postal  rates  is  given 
by  the  Postal  Committee  in  a  report  which  advises  that  no  further 
increase  in  second  class  mail  costs — beyond  the  30%  now  in  \ 
process  of  being  made  effective — is  in  view,  “unless  the  situation 
should  change.” 

The  report  follows: 


The  Erie  Dispatch 


WITHOUT  WHEELS 


Yes,  Sir]  Driving  that  car  now  is  out 
of  the  question.  Trying  to  sell  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  Third  City  is,  too,  unless 
you  use  the  Erie  Dispatch  and  its 
terrific  merchandising  setup.  Ask 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald  on  how  to  get 
rolling  on  all  four  wheels  with  your 
Erie  advertising  budget] 

WICU-TV 

Heodfey-Reed  Co. 


New  York  Office,  Hotel  Borcia/ —Home  Office,  500  Security  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


April  1,  1953  marked  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  three  10%  increases  in 
second  class  rates.  The  first  be¬ 
came  effective  April  1,  1952  and 
the  third  will  be  put  into  effect 
April  1,  1954.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  at  this  time  what  effect  on 
Post  Office  revenues  the  first  10% 
increase  may  have  had  because 
the  Post  Office  Department  oper¬ 
ates  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  ending 
June  30,  and  the  first  full  year 
under  the  first  10%  increase  will 
not  end  until  two  months  more 
on  June  30. 

However,  it  is  doubtful  that  the 
effect  of  this  increase  will  be  to 
reduce  the  total  Post  Office  defi¬ 
cit  because  salaries  of  post  office 
workers  have  been  increased  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  final  Budget  Message  to 
Congress,  which  advocated  still 
further  increases,  also  estimated 
deficit  of  $669,000,000  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  and 
about  the  same  amount  for  1952- 
1953. 

Studying  Department 

One  of  the  first  acts  in  the  83rd 
Congress  was  approval  by  the 
Senate  of  a  study  of  postal  rates 
and  services  by  the  &nate  Post 
Office  Committee.  The  Senate,  in 
February,  provided  $100,000  for 
this  study,  and  report  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  made  not  later  than 
Jan.  31,  1954.  One  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  is  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
perennial  Post  Office  Department 
deficit  by  getting  the  facts  devoid 
of  traditions,  beliefs  and  propa¬ 
ganda.  A  similar  study  in  the 
82nd  Congress  on  a  joint  Senate- 
House  basis  was  not  made  for 
lack  of  funds. 

Senator  Carlson  (Kan.),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee  on  March  31  appoint¬ 
ed  a  Citizens’  Advisory  Council 
to  help  the  Committee  investigate 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  April  9.  Publishers  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  committee  are:  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star;  Walter  D.  Fuller, 
Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ed.  M.  Ander¬ 
son,  Brevard  (N.  C.)  Transyl¬ 
vania  Times. 

A  House  Post  Office  Subcom¬ 
mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 


Rep.  St.  George  (N.  Y.)  is  to 
make  a  study  of  postal  operations 
including  modernization  and 
mechanization  of  post  offices  and 
mail  handling,  and  presumably 
the  Subcommittee  will  consider 
the  question  of  rates. 

The  ANPA  has  communicated 
with  Rep.  St.  George,  pointing 
out  that  the  old  established  meth¬ 
od  whereby  the  Post  Office  De-  ; 
partment  uses  the  Cost  Ascertain¬ 
ment  Report  as  the  basis  for  rate¬ 
fixing  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  there  should  be  substituted 
therefor  a  cost  accounting  system 
which  can  be  used  to  fix  rates  on 
a  sound  and  practical  basis.  ' 
Cost  Ascertainment 

Your  Committee  hopes  that 
these  studies  will  be  productive  of 
some  form  of  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  allocations  of  costs 
and  then  what  second  class  rates 
should  be.  We  make  this  state¬ 
ment  with  the  knowledge  that  , 
newspaper  publishers  generally 
want  rates  established  that  will 
meet  the  cost  of  handling  second 
class  mail,  mindful  of  the  many 
public  policy  functions  of  the  en¬ 
tire  postal  set-up. 

At  the  same  time  your  Com¬ 
mittee  hopes  that  these  studies 
will  not  result  in  recommenda¬ 
tions  based  on  the  Cost  Ascertain¬ 
ment  Report  of  the  past,  which  is 
constantly  used  as  the  basis  of  al¬ 
legations  that  second  class  is  not 
paying  its  way  and  that  newspa¬ 
pers  thereby  are  receiving  a  “sub¬ 
sidy.” 

The  Cost  Ascertainment  Report 
was  repudiated  many  years  ago 
as  a  basis  of  rate-making,  but  the 
propaganda  continues  behind  the 
charge  of  “subsidy.”  It  was  Con¬ 
gress  itself — through  a  Joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  in  1924 — 
that  stated  the  Report  could  not 
be  used  as  a  yardstick  for  rate¬ 
making. 

Public  Policy  Services 

This  report  is  set  up  on  the 
theory  that  all  the  different  users 
of  the  mails  must  pay  for  the  op-  1 
erating  policies  of  the  Department  I 
even  though  those  policies  have  | 
no  remote  connection  with  hand¬ 
ling  the  various  classes  of  mail.  : 
One  such  instance  is  the  Post  | 
Office  Department  policy  of  main- 
(Continiied  on  page  48) 
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But  not  toy  you . . . 

^  or  us! 


/  There  are  no  faded  flowers,  icebox  leftovers, 
hand-me-downs,  derivations  from  road  shows  or 
second  runs  ...  on  the  CT-NYN  lists! 

Every  feature  is  conceived,  planned  and 
^^\produced  first  for  newspapers — not  TV,  radio, 

X' magazines,  stage,  screen  or  skywriting. 

Every  feature  is  big  time,  built  and  edited  for 
metropolitan  readership  and  circulation  value  • 
. . .  good  enough  for  the  newspapers  with  the 
largest  circulations  in  America,  the  New  York 
News  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

CT-NYN  features  have  made  and  held 
circulation,  reading  habits,  and  influence  for 
leading  newspapers  for  more  than  thirty  years 
. . .  and  work  for  any  newspaper! 

Every  CT-NYN  feature  is  a  valuable  franchise. 
There  are  still* open  territories  for  some!  Phone, 
wire  or  write  for  availabilities,  proofs 
and  rates  . . .  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 

Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  ||LmD 

News  Building,  New  York  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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taining  literally  hundreds  of  post 
offices  all  over  the  country  which 
do  not  receive  receipts  as  much 
as  10%  of  the  cost  of  maintain¬ 
ing  those  post  offices.  The  deficit 
is  charged  against  the  various 
classes  of  mail — and  second  class 
is  charged  with  what  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  decides  is  its 
share,  even  though  little  second 
class  mail  may  even  pass  through 
one — or  more — of  these  post  of¬ 
fices.  Public  policy,  plus  com¬ 
munity  influence,  keeps  many  of 
these  post  offices  operating. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  only  fair  and  just 
method  of  fixing  rates  is  to  reach 
a  determination  as  to  what  part 
of  the  Post  Office  operations  con¬ 
stitute  public  policy  —  regardless 
of  cost  of  handling;  to  eliminate 
those  public  policy  expense  items 
in  determining  the  proper  assess¬ 
ment  of  cost  of  operations  against 
various  classes  of  mail,  and  to  fix 
rates  accordingly. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
was  established  to  handle  first 
class  mail  and  stays  in  business 
for  that  primary  purpose.  Other 
classes  of  mail  were  established 
by  Congress  as  a  public  service. 

was  never  envisioned  that  these 
public  services  would  pay  their 
way  entirely  and  it  should  not  be 
the  intent  in  fixing  rates  to  charge 
against  those  classes  all  the  costs 
involved  in  operating  the  Post 
Office  Department.  If  first  class 
mail  only  were  handled  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  most  of 
the  present  expenses  would  still 
continue  and  there  would  be  no 
revenue  from  other  than  first  class 
with  which  to  offset  some  of  the 
public  policy  charges. 

Back  in  1941  James  J.  Doran, 
retired  Director  of  Rates,  Post 
Office  Department  wrote  in  the 
Postal  Record  that  more  than 
39,000  of  something  like  41,000 
Post  Offices  could  not  operate 
without  a  postal  subsidy. 

All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
recent  efforts  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  eliminate  certain 
Post  Offices  in  some  areas.  With 
39,000  Post  Offices,  however,  not 
paying  their  way,  it  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  major  efforts  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to 
check  this  situation  carefully,  to 
find  out  the  cost  of  operating  these 
39,000  Post  Offices,  and,  if  they 
are  considered  necessary,  to  list 
the  cost  of  operation  of  these 
Post  Offices  as  a  subsidy. 

R.F.D.  routes  were  established 
by  Congress  and  the  Post  Office 
Ekpartment  in  keeping  with  the 
historic  concept  that  they  provide 
a  vital  and  unavoidable  *^ublic 
service”  which  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  extra  cost  involved. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  that  families  living 
on  R.F.D.  routes  can  get  mail 
service  without  bearing  the  full 


burden  of  extra  cost  occasioned 
by  the  obvious  fact  that  it  costs 
more  to  deliver  ten  letters  in  rur¬ 
al  areas  than  it  does  to  deliver 
ten  letters  within  a  city. 

It  would  also  seem  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  R.F.D.  routes 
must  be  maintained  even  though 
they  never  carried  a  single  pound 
of  Second  Class  mail.  We  strong¬ 
ly  contend  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  in  the  past  re¬ 
peatedly  refused  to  give  just  and 
realistic  consideration  to  this  fact 
in  connection  with  costs  charged 
against  Second  Class  mail. 

Despite  the  higher  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  maintaining  the  basic 
service  of  R.F.D.  routes,  nobody 
suggests  that  rural  families  should 
make  up  this  “difference-in-cost.” 

Once  this  major  element  of  ex¬ 
tra  or  abnormal  cost  is  accurately 
determined,  it  clearly  represents  I 
an  amount  which,  if  anybody  | 
chooses  to  label  as  a  subsidy, 
should  be  recognized  as  a  subsidy 
to  rural  America — in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

If,  after  a  proper  determination 
and  allocation  of  this  share  of 
cost  where  it  belongs,  there  re¬ 
mains  an  honest  indication  of  an 
additional  subsidy  to  the  users  of 
Second  Class  mail,  your  Commit¬ 
tee  is  confident  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  want  no  sub¬ 
sidy  and  are  willing  to  assume 
their  just  share  of  any  obligation 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  them. 

It  is  your  Committee’s  hope 
that  the  studies  now  being  under¬ 
taken  by  these  Congressional 
Committees  will  bring  these  facts 
to  light  and  that  rate-making  will 
then  proceed  on  a  practical  and 
realistic  basis. 

Efforts  to  separate  subsidies 
from  payments  to  commercial  air¬ 
lines  for  hauling  mail  are  again 
being  made  in  the  83rd  Congress. 
Bill  S.  1360  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Kennedy  (Mass.)  for 
himself  and  twenty-three  other 
Senators.  In  introducing  this  bill, 
Senator  Kennedy  said  that  sub¬ 
sidies  are  now  hidden  as  so-called 
“mail  pay”  and  are  charged 
against  the  postal  service.  Senator 
Kennedy  believes  the  taxpayers 
“have  a  right  to  know  how  much 
of  our  money  is  being  spent  for 
airline  subsidies.” 

Unless  the  situation  should 
change,  your  Committee  believes 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
further  action  on  second  class 
rates  than  the  three  successive 
10%  increases  which  are  now  in 
process  of  becoming  effective. 

Dudley  A.  White,  Chairman 
H.  F.  Bailey 
W.  K.  Blethen 
Frank  A.  Daniels 
M.  J.  Frey 
J.  L.  Home 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Roy  D.  Moore 
Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr. 
Harlan  G.  Palmer 
Charles  McD.  Puckette 
Ernest  P.  Schwartz 
Fred  B.  Wachs 
Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr. 
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WHAT  PART  OF  A  MAGAZINE 
COMES  OUT  OF  A  MINE? 


TO  SERVE  THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY  Fluber  car¬ 
ries  on  constant  ink  research.  New  research  fa¬ 
cilities  and  equipment  are  described  in  hlbkr 
NKWs.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today! 


Clay  is  as  essential  to  a  magazine  as  printing 
ink.  For  clay  is  used  to  fill  and  coat  paper  on 
which  maga/ines  are  printed.  Huber's  methods 
of  clay  mining  and  ink  research  are  colorfully 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  current  issue  of 
HUBER  NEWS.  Another  interesting  feature  is  the 
experimental  forest  of  a  leading  paper-maker. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  operations 
basic  to  the  printing,  paper  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustries— about  unusual  applications  of  Huber 
produr-ls  in  other  industries—)  (lu'Il  w  ant  to  read 
HUBER  NEWS.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today! 


EXPERIMENTAL  FORESTS  increase  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  pulpwood;  are  invaluable  in  protecting  tomorrow's 
paper  industry.  See  picture  story  in  ulijkr  nkws. 


J.M.  HUBER  CORPORATION  •  INK  DIVISION 

622— 62nd  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  New  York 

Ink  Plants:  Bayonne,  N.  J.  *  Borger,  Texos  *  Boston,  Mass.  *  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
FHIIKrK'  East  St.  Louis,  III.  ■  McCook,  III. 

Ink  Sales  Offices;  Boston  *  Brooklyn  -  Chicago  *  New  York  *  East  St.  Louis,  III. 

HUBER  PRODUCTS  IN  USE  SINCE  1780 


CARBON  BLACK  goes 
into  ink  to  make  it 
black.  It  goes  into  rub¬ 
ber  tires  to  give  them 
more  mileage  at  liigh- 
erspeeds.  niutKH  nkws 
reports  tlieauto  thrills 
of  Euritpe’s  famed 
Grand  Prix. 
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Administration  Building  for  The  McClatchy  Newspapers  and 
Radio  organization;  also  the  Publishing  Plant  of  The  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  a  block-long  project  at  Sacramento,  California. 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  have  also  served  on  their 
new  plant  for  The  Modesto  Bee  and  a  major  enlargement  for 
The  Fresno  Bee.  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc.,  renders 
Architectural  and  Engineering  services  on  all  types  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Plants,  Governmental  Projects  and  Commercial  Buildings. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS  -  ARCHITECTS 

Boston  9,  Moss.  Now  Yoric  20,  N.  Y.  Spartanburg,  S.  C 

40  Central  Street  10  Rockefeller  Plozo  Montgomery  Bldg 

215  St.  James  Street,  West,  Room  601,  Montreal,  Conodo 


Thomson  Plans 
For  CP  to  Tell 
Canada's  Story 

Toronto — The  Canadian  Press, 
Canada's  co-operative  news  serv¬ 
ice,  is  embarking  on  a  campaign 
to  build  up  an  editorial  staff  to  tell 
the  story  of  national  development. 
Roy  H.  Thomson  said  in  his  pres¬ 
idential  address  to  the  CP  annual 
meeting  last  week. 

The  last  year,  Mr.  Thomson 
said,  had  been  one  of  marked  pro¬ 
gress  and  of  heavy  stress  on  the 
staff.  Delivery  of  the  news  report 
by  Teletypesetter  had  been  extend¬ 
ed  across  the  country.  Service  in 
French  to  10  French-language 
members  was  solidly  established. 
.\n  exchange  of  Canadian  news 
pictures  had  made  progress. 

.Ahead  was  a  period  of  consoli¬ 
dation  and  development. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

.Arrangements  for  the  press  of 
Canada  to  report  Coronation  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  an  extensive  scale  were 
announced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Section  of  the 
Commonwealth  Press  Union. 

Accommodation  for  the  overseas 
commonwealth  press,  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  .Abbey  and  along  the  route  of 
the  procession,  is  being  handled 
by  CPU’s  London  office.  Latest 
reports  anticipate  that  one-third 
of  the  approximately  90  seats  in 
the  .Abbey  allotted  to  the  press  of 
the  Dominions,  India,  and  the 


Colonies  will  be  occupied  by  the 
representatives  of  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  and  news  agencies.  In 
addition  some  40  reporters  will 
be  stationed  along  the  route  of 
the  procession. 

Frederick  1.  Ker,  Southam  com¬ 
pany,  Hamilton,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  section  and  Victor 
Sifton,  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  vice- 
chairman.  Hon.  W.  Rupert  Davies 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  was  re¬ 
elected  honorary  chairman. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  section  is  starting  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  next  Commonwealth 
press  conference  to  be  held  in 
Australia  in  1955. 

■ 

Prize  Will  Be  Used 
To  Fight  Fire  Hazard 

Memphis — A  $500  cash  award 
won  by  the  Commercial  Appeal 
for  its  fire  prevention  activities 
will  be  used  for  an  educational 
campaign  designed  to  help  stamp 
out  kerosene  fires  in  the  Mid- 
South. 

Announcement  of  the  campaign 
was  made  this  week  by  Frank  R. 
Ahlgren,  editor,  whose  newspaper 
was  picked  to  receive  one  of  the 
Gold  Medal  Awards  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
Mr.  Ahlgren  said  the  newspaper 
has  elected  to  accept  a  $500  cash 
award  instead  of  a  gold  medal  and 
that  he  has  asked  Walter  Durham, 
farm  editor,  to  work  out  details 
for  spending  the  money  on  an  ed¬ 
ucational  campaign. 
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State  Approves 
Appraisal  of 
Hearst  Estate 

Los  Angeles  —  California  tax 
authorities  have  approved  ap¬ 
praisals  of  “substantially  all”  the 
assets  of  the  estate  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst  at  $56,528,889.- 
78.  The  move  precedes  any  ac¬ 
tion  by  United  States  authorities. 

Still  unappraised  are  two  pieces 
of  real  estate  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Action  on  these  is  diffi¬ 
cult  because  there  has  been  no 
sale  of  nearby  property  within  re¬ 
cent  years. 

Real  property  comprising  the 
two  California  estates  of  the  late 
publisher  at  San  Simeon  and  at 
Wyntoon  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation  for  a 
number  of  years.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  inquiry  here  revealed. 

The  apprausal  showed  Hearst 
Corporation  stocks  comprised  the 
principal  items  of  the  estate.  The 
values  accepted  by  the  State  for 
tax  purposes  were:  66,667  shares 
Hearst  Corporation,  common. 
$40,000,000;  30,000  shares  $5 

Class  A  prior  preferred  voting 
capital  stock,  $2,400,000;  80,000 
shares  $5  Class  B  prior  preferred 
non-voting  capital  stock,  $6,400,- 
000  and  60,000  shares  $5  Class  C 
preferred  non-voting  capital  stock 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  $4,800,000. 

Antiques  and  objects  of  art 
were  appraised  as  follows:  at  San 


Simeon,  in  five  warehouses  anj 
vaults  and  in  the  rooms  of  L 
Cuesta  Encantada,  $1,650,691.25  j’~ 
at  Wyntoon,  in  Angel  House.  Cin¬ 
derella  House,  Bear  Hoase,  Gatt 
House,  Rim  House,  The  Beni 
Bend  Barn  and  Mt.  Shasta  Wart- 
house,  $182,585.50;  in  New  York 
City,  $263,180. 

The  California  tax  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  in  accord  to  Fed¬ 
eral  estate  tax  decisions,  custom 
indicates. 

In  recent  court  actions  ot 
Hearst  estate  matters  here,  ap¬ 
provals  were  given  to  distributior 
of  a  Hearst  Corporation  dividend 
to  the  sons  of  the  late  publish:  i 
and  the  $10,000  monthly  allo»-  ’ 
ance  to  Mrs.  Millicent  V.  Hears: 
the  widow,  was  extended  for  sir 
months. 

The  stock  distribution  to  the 
five  sons  was  of  a  $37,500  divi¬ 
dend  on  30,000  shares  of  Class  A 
stock  voted  earlier  this  year 
These  shares  comprise  a  principa 
part  of  the  Family  Trusts  set  up 
for  William  Randolph,  Jr.;  Johr 
Randolph,  Randolph  Apperson, 
David  W.  and  George  Hearst. 

■ 

Gome  Draws  16,436 

San  Francisco — ^The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  -  Bulletin’s  annual 
Father-Son  baseball  game  dre» 
16,436  persons  to  Seals  Stadium 
here.  It  was  the  largest  local  dia¬ 
mond  gathering  in  two  years.  The 
event  was  originated  by  Jack  Mc¬ 
Donald,  sports  editor.  I 


don’t  sell 

Detroit  “short” 

by  using  only  HALF 

of  this  great  and  growing 

Detroit  Market 

at  the  expense  of  the 

“HALF” 

covered  by  the  Detroit  Times. 
— in  Detroit  you  need 
BOTH  segments! 

BOTH  audiences! 

BOTH  markets! 


The  Detroit  Times  *'HALF’’  of  the  Detroit  Market 
Is  just  as  Important  as  the  "Other  Half" 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Two  vitally  import¬ 
ant  facts  ^ould  be  kept 
in  mind  concerning 
New  London  as  an 
essential  part  of  any 
“National"  cam¬ 
paign — 

The  City  Zone  popu¬ 
lation  has  readied  61.- 
547  and  is  growing. 

It  is  one  of  the  most 
CONCENTRATED 
maricets  in  the  State. 


Media  Records  re¬ 
ports  that  The  New 
London  Day  is  FIFTH 
in  NATIONAL  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  against 
a  progressive  S-city 


field. 

Its  coverage  of 

the  prosperous  concert- 

trated 

93%. 

city  zone  is 

The 

Day’s  coverage 

of  a. 

Retail  Trading 

Area 

of  99.392  is 

74%. 

With  wide  range  of 
industries,  the  market 
has  other  potentials  of 
steady  income,  such  as 
colleges,  U.  S.  Service 
Installations  and  Ships, 
etc. 

Annual  payroll,  fed¬ 
eral  installations,  in¬ 
dustries  and  colleges, 
in  city  rone,  $45,000,- 
000.  Retail  Sales 
average  $55,000,000. 
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New  London 
Connecticut 

Representatives 
Gihnii,  Nicoll  &  Rntbmu 
New  York  Chicago  Boston 
Philadelphia  San  Frandsoo 
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combinations  has  also  received 
rather  wide  distribution.  Because 
of  almost  universal  interest  in  the 
studies  of  stereotype  reproduction 
losses,  the  Laboratory  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  an  instrument  which  will 
enable  newspaper  dispatch  depart¬ 
ments  or  stereotype  depart¬ 
ments  to  examine  advertising 
agency  material  in  advance  of 
publication  date.  It  is  to  help  them 
determine  whether  or  not  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  of  mold  in  the  half¬ 
tone  exists  in  that  material  to  pro¬ 
vide  good  reproduction.  Excellent 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  instrument,  and 
if  is  quite  possible  that  the  Lab¬ 
oratory  will  complete  work  on  its 
development  sometime  during 
1953. 

While  the  study  of  stereotype 
reproduction  loss  is  actually  a 
part  of  the  study  of  our  present 
processes,  it  is  included  under  the 
long-range  research  projects.  This 
i?  because  out  of  this  study  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  number  of  improvements 
will  be  developed  which  will  be 
of  major  interest  to  newspapers. 

Web  Tension 

Our  continued  study  of  present 
newspaper  processes  has  already 
resulted  in  a  web  tension  control 
system  which  has  been  assigned 
to  a  manufacturer.  This  system 
is  now  installed  at  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  for  extensive  field 
testing,  and  it  is  performing  quite 
satisfactorily. 

Under  this  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  have  also  produced  a 
new  hand  held  gauge  for  use  by 
type  casting  machinists  for  check¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  all  kinds  of 
cast  slugs.  This  gauge  is  being 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  B. 
C.  Ames  Co.  of  Waltham,  Mass. 

Other  Developments 

Work  has  been  completed  on 
the  modification  of  welding  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  in  newspaper  mail- 
rooms.  The  purpose  of  this  de¬ 
vice  is  to  eliminate  the  waste  of 
wire  in  mailrooms  and  to  enable 
mailroom  personnel  to  attach  the 
end  of  an  expiring  coil  of  wire  to 
the  starting  end  of  a  new  coil. 
Even  more  important  is  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  waste  time  due  to  stops 
to  change  to  a  new  coil  of  wire. 
Reports  of  the  field  test  on  this 
device  indicate  a  reduction  of 
70%  in  wire  waste.  The  device 
will  be  marketed  by  the  DoAll 
Co. 

Work  has  also  been  completed 
on  a  new  type  of  reel  stripper 
and  sheeter  for  salvaging  waste 
newsprint  and  producing  it  in 
sheet  form  ready  for  proof  press 
work  or  for  copy  paper.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  about  ready  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  a  manufacturer  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  to  newspapers. 

Another  equally  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  under  way  at  the  Labora¬ 
tory  is  a  method  of  improving  flat 


Built  to  specifications  for  Florida  sunshine,  this  is  the  new  plant  of  the 
Tallahassee  Democrat  which  serves  the  capital  city. 


casting  operations  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  much  costly  hand  work 
through  the  development  of  a 
paste  up  method  for  securing  sec¬ 
tions  of  mats  preparatory  to  the 
casting  operation. 

Patents 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  2,619,004, 
was  granted  and  issued  for  the 
AN  PA  Engravers  Depth  Loupe 
in  1952.  Patent  has  been  allowed, 
hut  not  yet  issued,  on  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Rapid  Engraving 
Process.  Patent  applications  have 
been  filed  on  the  No-Pack  Mat, 
Fluid  Pressure  Molding,  the  Au¬ 
tomatic  Router,  and  the  Web  Ten¬ 
sion  Control  System.  These  ap¬ 
plications  are  still  being  proc¬ 
essed. 

Laboratory 

The  above  merely  highlights 
the  activity  of  the  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory.  The  Laboratory  today 
consists  of  a  total  of  21  people 
working  on  44  active  projects.  In 
addition  to  these  44  active  proj¬ 
ects  we  have  an  additional  40 
which  are  inactive  at  the  present 
time  but  which  form  our  back¬ 
log  for  future  investigation. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  scope 
of  activity  of  the  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  and  its  personnel,  a  co¬ 
operative  research  program  is  still 
the  major  activity  of  the  Research 
Department.  The  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory  is  the  catalyst  which  en¬ 
courages  other  laboratories  and 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  to  do 
research  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
newspapers  and  themselves.  Our 
cooperative  effort  with  the  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corporation  and  with 
the  Beveridge  Paper  Co.  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  we 
have  had  to  date  with  the  no-pack 
mat. 

Cooperative  Research 

Cooperative  research  is  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  ANPA  wherein  we 
try  to  convince  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  that  they  should, 
with  profit  to  themselves,  develop 
a  certain  thing  or  change  or  im¬ 
prove  something  they  are  now 
supplying  for  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Research  Department 
claims  no  status  of  “we  thought 
of  it  first” — we  are  content  to  ex¬ 
hume,  resurrect  and  to  get  action 
on  things  heretofore  forgotten  or 


stymied  or  laid  aside. 

Cooperative  research  is  being 
conducted  on  an  active  basis  with 
38  cooperating  manufacturers  and 
suppliers.  In  many  cases  this  co¬ 
operation  includes  not  one  but 
two  or  more  projects.  Among  the 
more  significant  of  these  coopera¬ 
tive  research  programs  is  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  progress  at  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Corp.  in  Milwaukee. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  develop  a  mailroom 
system  which  is  fully  automatic.  I 
The  first  step  in  this  mailroom  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  an  automatic 
counting  and  stacking  unit  for 
stacking  a  predetermined  count  of 
newspapers.  This  portion  of  the 
equipment  will  be  installed  at  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  ! 
will  be  on  display  as  a  production  ; 
system  at  the  time  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  in  June  1953.  Another 
development  is  the  work  in  pro-  ; 
gress  at  the  Addressograph  Multi¬ 
graph  Corp.  to  provide  an  auto¬ 
matic  feeder  for  the  Speed-Au- 
Mat  mailing  machine. 

Stuffing  Machine 

•At  various  times  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  Research  Bulletins  the 
development  of  an  automatic  i 
stuffing  machine  by  the  Dexter 
Folder  Company.  The  prototype 
model  of  this  machine  was  field 
tested  at  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  during  1951.  This 
model  was  returned  to  the  factory 
for  production  development  in 
1952.  The  Dexter  Folder  Com¬ 
pany,  in  a  letter  to  the  ANPA 
Research  Department,  informs  us 
of  the  present  status  as  follows: 

“Sorry  that  we  have  delayed  an¬ 
swering  yours  of  March  30th 
with  reference  to  our  Stuffing 
Machine.  Frankly  we  were  in 
hopes  that  we  would  have  this 
machine  demonstrated,  at  our 
plant,  by  this  time  but  there  will 
be  a  few  days’  delay  before  that 
demonstration  can  be  arranged. 

“We  have  completely  redesigned 
the  initial  machine  which  we  had 
in  the  Baltimore  plant  and  it  has 
been  constructed  and  will  be  on 
test  at  our  factory  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  Its  planned  speed 
is  200  finished  copies  per  minute. 

“As  soon  as  this  demonstration 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Jack  E.  Calvin, 
The 

Houston  POST. 


‘•Dr.  Crane's  WORRY  CLLMC 
Robert  P.  Early.  eiinliiiiies  to  be  one  of  onr  most 
Indianapolis  popular  features. 

STAR 

“More  than  1,300  letters  eanie 
to  us  (luring  Mareh.  He  is  one  of  our  valutnl 
roluiniiists.”  Robert  P.  Early,  Managing  Editor. 

☆ 

“1  regard  Dr.  Crane  as  a  sound 
investment  for  the  Cireulation  De¬ 
partment. 

“He  is  widely  read.  Over  850 
letters  eame  to  him  thru  our  paper 
in  Mareh.  As  many  as  2,400  have 
rome  in  a  single  month. 

‘^Dr.  Crane  and  his  eolumn  lend 
themselves  easily  to  good  sales  promotion.  He  has 
a  wide  following  in  Houston.^^ 

Jaek  E.  Calvin,  State  Circulation  Mgr. 


☆ 


“The  Publisher  ami  myself  have, 
long  considered  THE  WORRY’ 
CL1!SIC  an  indirect  asset  to  our 
Advertising  Department. 

“Some  of  our  good  advertisers 
are  constantly  seeking  reprint  rights 
to  Dr.  Crane.  He's  been  used  very 
frequently  in  commercial  a<ls.  The 
good-will  generated,  we  feel,  is  refleete<l  in  our 
department.  I  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Crane  as  a 
sound  investment.'’ 

J.  J.  Findley,  Advertising  Manager. 

“WORRY  CLINIC”  HELPS 
SELL  NEWSPAPERS 

Af  Your  Next  Planning  Session  .  . . 

CAPITALIZE  ON  DR.  CRANE! 


J.  J.  Findley, 
Anderson,  S.C. 
INDEPENDENT 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

o 

520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 
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can  be  arranged  at  the  plant  we 
will  notify  you  and  hope  that  you 
and  some  of  your  associates  can 
arrange  to  make  the  trip  to  Pearl 
River  for  this  purpose.  After  this 
demonstration  we  then  expect  to 
put  this  initial  unit  in  one  of  the 
newspaper  plants — preferably  here 
in  the  east — where  we  will  test  it 
for  2  or  3  months  on  their  pro¬ 
duction  runs.  We  will  then  go  in¬ 
to  production  and  hope  to  be  able 
to  offer  newspaper  stuffers  to  the 
trade  by  the  end  of  this  year.” 

■Nlso,  during  the  year  1952  the 
Sheridan  Machine  Company  de¬ 
veloped  and  delivered  the  first 
production  models  of  a  redesigned 
rotary  stuffing  machine  designed 
for  the  medium  sized  newspapers. 
This  machine  is  a  five-station  ma¬ 
chine  capable  of  handling  one 
jacket  and  up  to  four  inserts  at  a 
rate  of  speed  of  12,000  newspa¬ 
pers  per  hour.  With  some  modifi¬ 
cation  it  can  be  adapted  to  a 
four-station  machine  handling 
two  jackets  and  one  insert  per 
jacket  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
20,000  per  hour. 

We  submit  that  the  progress 
made  by  your  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  during  f952  has  been  real 
and  substantial.  It  will  continue 
to  provide  benefits  to  newspaper 
publishers  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  Research  Department  Bulle¬ 
tins  will  keep  you  up  to  date  in 
1953  on  Mechanical  Research  ac¬ 
tivities  and  results. 

WlLlIAM  BAUMRUCKER,  JR., 
Chairman 
Ralph  R.  Cranmer 
William  Dwight 
George  L.  Green 
J.  L.  Stackhouse 
C.  M.  Flint, 
Research  Director 
■ 

Agricultural  News 

A  $350,000  grant  from  the  Kel- 
log  Foundation  and  additional 
funds  will  provide  a  five-year  bud¬ 
get  of  more  than  $600,000  for  a 
“national  project  in  agriculture 
communications”  at  Michigan 
State  College. 

The  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  College  Editors  will 
undertake  research  into  ways  of 
reaching  more  people  with  useful 
information  about  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  They  will  con¬ 
duct  studies  on  what  makes  a 
news  story  effective,  what  rural 
people  want  and  need  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles  and 
radio-TV  programs. 

■ 

Bigger  Herald  Square 

Dallas,  Tex. — John  W.  Run¬ 
yon,  president  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  has  announced  purchase  of 
the  5-story  Gould  Building  and 
2.017  acres  of  land  immediately 
across  Herald  Square.  The  prop¬ 
erty  will  be  used  for  parking  and 
paper  storage. 
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786  in  ANPA; 

75%  of  Papers 
Under  50,000 

Since  the  1952  Convention  19 
newspapers  were  elected;  1 1  news¬ 
papers  resigned;  3  newspapers 
merged  with  another;  1  newspaper 
suspended,  making  the  total  ANPA 
membership  786  newspapers  on 
this  date. 

New  Members 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free 
Press 

Panama  City  (Fla.)  News 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth 
New  Albany  (Ind.)  Ledger 
Milford  (Mass.)  News  ! 

Woburn  (Mass.)  Times 
Alpena  (Mich.)  News 
Three  Rivers  (Mich.)  Commercial 
Carson  City  (Nev.)  Nevada  Au- 
peal 

Morristown  (N.  J.)  Record 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress 
Temple  (Texas)  Telegram 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Wall  Street 
Journal — Pacific  Coast  Edition 
Chicago  (111.)  Wall  Street  Journal 
— Midwest  Edition 
Dallas  (Texas)  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal — ^uthwest  Edition 
Members  Resigned 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger 
Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press 
Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury 
Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal 
Laconia  (N.  H.)  Citizen 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
Kannapolis  (N.  C.)  Independent 
Ashland  (Ohio)  Times-Gazette 
Sumter  (S.  C.)  Item 
Maryville  (Tenn.)  Times 
Hillsboro  (Texas)  Mirror 

Mergers 

Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  and 
Times-Star  (Morn,  merged  with 
Eve.) 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  (Eve.) 
and  Democrat  (Morn.)  reverted 
to  all-day  publishing 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle — reverted  to  all-day 
publishing 

Suspension 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram 
Commenting  on  the  present 
ANPA  enrollment.  President  Chas. 
F.  McCahill  observed: 

“ANPA  now  has  in  its  member¬ 
ship  143  newspapers  which  have 
circulations  of  less  than  10,000  and 
the  total  circulation  of  this  group 
is  almost  1,000,000 — to  be  exact, 
964,344.  That  is  an  important 
segment  of  our  total  membership. 

“We  value  the  small  circulation 
newspaper — we  want  more  of  them 
in  the  membership.  We  want  the 
prestige  that  comes  from  their 
membership  and  we  want  to  give 
them  the  service  we  know  the 
ANPA  is  equpiped  to  give.” 
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FOR  THE  YEAR 


news 


NOW 


H.  V.  Kaltenbom 
Writes 
a  New 
One-a-Wedc 
Column 
Exclusively 
for 

Newspapers 

H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  the  inter¬ 
nationally  famed  editor  and 
commentator,  writes  an  im¬ 
portant  weekly  column 
beamed  at  those  who  want 
to  know  and  understand  the 
news  of  the  world  as  it  hap¬ 
pens.  Master  of  many  for¬ 
eign  languages,  lecturer, 
newspaperman  and  author, 
Kaltenbom  writes  a  top 
reader  interest  column  on 
the  increasingly  important 
subjects  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  political  and 
military  developments. 

Write  or  wire  for  samples. 


250  Park  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  PLasa  1-2470 


MECHANICAL  Studies— Surveys  I 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  li  ( 

T-^  f  ^ _ -Tri  rr  n  -m-k  O  bulletins  carrying  the  detailed  re- 

XXlIOmiClIlOIl  OOl V ©5  port  of  the  1952  Mechanical  Coin 

,  _  ference,  considerable  information 

Production  Problems 

production  which  have  come  to 

Production  problems  can  be  solved  or  simplified  ^rough  use  our  attention  during  the  year, 
of  information  and  devices  developed  by  the  Mechanical  Depart-  Some  of  the  subjects  reported  in. 
ment  of  the  ANPA,  the  Mechanical  Committee  reported.  Ex-  dicative  of  the  coverage  arc:  col- 
cerpts  from  the  annual  report  follow:  umn  width  reduction,  composinj 

The  Mechanical  ^partment  RelaUons,  and  early  indications  molding  of  high  moistim 

has  a  vast  amount  of  informa-  point  to  a  new  attendance  record.  ^  stereo  aids  Teletvut 

tion  regarding  newspaper  produc-  You  will  be  interested  to  know  developments  etc 

1  tion  problems  immediately  avail-  that  the  exhibit  spaces  were  sold  Department’s  campaign  to 

able,  to  help  publishers  if  t^y  out  within  three  weel«  of  the  m-  newspapers  in  reducing  and 

need  help  and  will  write  the  De-  itial  announcement.  The  latwt  m  preventing  fire  losses  has  contis- 
partment.  Althou^  the  answer  equip^nt  and  materials  will  bulletins  published 

to  all  of  your  problems  rnay  not  on  display  along  with  qualified  subject.  A 

be  readily  available,  if  the  Me-  technical  representatives  to  answer  bulletin  covering  a  special  stud)  i 
chanical  Department  does  not  questions  and,  as  in  the  p^t,  this  Protection  in  News- 1 

have  the  answer,  it  will  try  to  should  prove  a  popular  and  valu-  Pressrooms  will  be  mailed 

find  one  and  throughout  its  years  able  feature.  shortly 

of  service  to  the  meml^rship  Since  recent  years  have  shown 

A:!?  “■^1";  'io"  publisl.«l  durin,  th,  y.«  i. 


of  service  to  the  mem^rship  Since  recen  years  have  shown 

there  have  been  exceptionally  few  that  three  solid  days  of  confer-  published  during  the  year  ii 

failures  in  finding  the  answer.  ence  sessions,  including  ^e  long  connection  with  Column  Width 

As  for  the  annual  1953  ANPA  night  session,  have  not  been  suf-  Reduction  and  Narrower  News- 
Mechanical  Conference,  we  can-  ficient  to  cover  the  ground  thor- 
not  stress  too  strongly  the  impor-  oughly  and  many  worthwhile  .t,. 


not  stress  too  strong  y  the  impor-  oughly  and  many  worjwhile  published  the  Thirteenth  Repor  I 
mnce  of  every  ANPA  member  discussions  have  had  to  be  cur-  ofNewspaperPageSizesandPa- 
having  at  least  one  representative  tailed  in  the  interest  of  time,  the 

in  attendance.  The  programs  of  Mechanical  Committee  is  sched-  particular  value  at  ihh 

these  conferences  are  so  planned  uling  this  year  a  four-day  Me- 


having  at  least  one  representative  tailed  in  the  interest  of  time,  the 
in  attendance.  The  programs  of  Mechanical  Committee  is  sched- 


these  conferences  are  so  planned  uling  this  year  a  four-day  Me- 
that  all  of  the  latest  know-how  and  chanical  Conference  so  that  all 
constructive  thinking  developed  departments  can  be  adequately 
during  the  previous  year  in  news-  covered  and  discussion  encour- 
paper  production  is  presented  for  aged. 

the  benefit  of  the  membership.  W.  E.  Gibbons,  Chairman 

There  is  no  other  way  for  a  single  John  L.  Blake 

newspaper  to  have  readily  avail-  Louis  G.  Buisch 

able  to  it  the  know-how  of  so  Henry  J.  Conland 

many  other  newspapers  through-  Leven  T.  Deputy 

out  the  country.  Members  are  Harry  Eybers 

urged  to  come  to  the  Mechancial  Leslie  J.  Griner 

Conference  armed  with  their  Fred  E.  Gross 

questions  and  problems,  for  many  Shields  Johnson 

of  the  answers  will  be  available  Stephen  J.  Lambert 

either  during  the  conference  ses-  Charles  R.  McGuire 

sions  or  during  private  discussions  Joseph  E.  McMullen 

with  various  individuals  from  John  W.  Park 

ether  papers.  W.  Watson  Southam 

First  Conference 

Last  June,  the  first  ANPA  Me-  \  Weiskittel 

chanical  Conference  to  be  held  on  _ ■  jj-,--  .  .  •  . 


jikai  IS  sviicu-  .i--  . .  .  .i.-, 

..  .  r  J  prove  of  particular  value  at  ini' 

this  year  a  four-day  Me- 

il  (^nference  so  that  all  ’  p„„hasing  Handbook 
nents  can  be  adequately  ..... 

1  and  discussion  encour-  Mechanical  Departmeni 

has  continued  to  keep  close  checi 
W.  E.  Gibbons,  Chairman  all  developments  emanatinf 
John  L  Blake  Washington  in  conneetKn 

Louis  G  Buisch  government  controls  on  sup- 

Henry  j!  Conland  and  materials  etc.  and  all 

Leven  T.  Deputy  pertinent  developments  have  beet  i 
Harry  Eybers  reported  through  the  medium  of ' 

Leslie  J.  Griner  Purchasing  Agent  Handbook 

Fred  E.  Gross  Shwts.  . 

Shields  Johnson  ^*any  individual  inquiries  wn- 

Stenhen  J.  Lambert  corned  with  government  orders 


Charles  R.  McGuire  regulations  were  also  an- 

Joseph  E.  McMullen  swered. 

John  W.  Park  Newsprint  Waste 

W.  Watson  Southam  We  have  continued  to  publish 
R.  W.  Tranter  Ihe  Quarterly  Newsprint  Waste 

Earl  R.  Weiskittel  Reports  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
*  ♦  *  note  that  generally  newsprint 

is  additional  material  waste  is  being  kept  under  control. 


continued  to  publish  timely  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  latest  development' 


^  Following  is  additional  material  waste  is  being  kept  under  control, 

the  West  Coast  proved  to  be  an  ^  However,  eternal  vigilance  is  nec- 

mimbpr^wesrorthe^^^^kies^lT^^  manager  of  the  Mechanical  essary  and  the  department  ha' 

members  west  of  the  Rockies  had  Department:  continued  to  publish  timely  infor- 

^  attendance  at  innniries  mation  on  the  latest  development' 

^e  Mechancial  Conference  in  San  vi  ki  .iff,'"  newsprint  handling  and  waste 

Francisco  and  for  most,  this  was  Considerable  time  and  effort  , -eduction  procedures  and  meth- 
their  first  ANPA  Mechanical  Con-  continues  to  be  devoted  by  the 

ference.  It  is  hoped  that  many  Mechanical  Department  to  an-  ANPA-AAAA  rnmmittpe 

of  the  members  in  the  West  Coast  swering  numerous  inquiries  from  „  ui  -  ,  j  - 

area  will  now  see  the  wisdom  of  the  membership  involving  all  ,  involved  with  repro- 


r-  J  ut  J  .  in  newsprint  handling  and  waste 

Considerable  time  and  effort  , -eduction  procedures  and  meth- 
intinues  to  be  devoted  by  the 

lechanical  Department  to  an-  ANPA-AAAA  Committee 
vering  numerous  inquiries  from  „  l.  ..... 

IP  mpmh,.r.hin  invnivtna  all  Problems  involved  with  repro- 


aiva  will  iivrw  ow  iiiv  vi  hin.'  -.jiiip  iii  v\/a  ▼  aii  J  *•  iJ  j  a*  •  •  M-r 

sending  representatives  to  the  phases  of  newspaper  production.  or  advertising  in  ne  ■ 


paper  gravure  supplements  as  well 


ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  This  service  increases  each  year  ^  ,  srippiemenis  as 

each  year.  Incidentally,  although  and  members  are  urged  to  avail 

traditionally  the  Pacific  Newspa-  themselves  of  these  services.  '"8  tne  ANPA-AAAA  Joint  CO 
per  Mechanical  Conference  is  Members  are  reminded  that  the  o"  Newspaper  Printing, 

held  in  May  or  June,  their  future  Department,  through  its  acquain-  Prosress  re^rts  on  both  UK 
conferences  are  being  scheduled  tances  and  correspondents  here  K.O.P.  ^lor  wor 

for  the  fall  to  make  it  possible  for  and  abroad,  has  sources  of  infor-  ^  presented  fo  the  Meehan 

West  Coast  executives  to  attend  mation  not  easily  available  to  Conference  m  Milwaukee, 

the  ANPA  conference  usually  most  publishers.  Considerable  in-  _  "  . 

held  in  June.  formation  is  also  readily  available  County  ContBlinial 

The  1953  Mechanical  Confer-  to  handle  many  of  the  inquiries  Oakland,  Calif — A  20-page  sec-  i 
ence  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  immediately.  A  large  number  of  tion  devoted  to  the  centennial  of  j 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  15  through  members  have  reaped  consider-  Alameda  County  was  featured  by 
18.  An  interesting  and  construe-  able  benefits  translatable  into  di-  the  Oakland  Tribune  in  a  56-page 
tive  program  has  been  planned  rect  money  savings  by  availing  Monday  issue  March  30.  A  page 
covering  all  mechanical  depart-  themselves  of  the  department’s  one  top  banner  in  old-style  type 


ical  Conference  in  Milwaukee. 

■ 

County  Centennial 

Oakland,  Calif — A  20-page  sec- 


ments,  in  addition  to  Industrial  services 


called  attention  to  the  feature. 
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Wfth  «>«’, 

»~  lort  17, 

0^  Tom, 

-'^’S2£?3i£.sss?«  rs-i,-- 

yon  know  TO  .  to  toU 

In  WorU?^  ^  '^.  which  had  bc«,  ^ 

*^*^^mfs^^P”*^“«tlon  2”?^^  *"*  InaUllSd  ^»ol?*- 

,"~  :rr=  ■  “~  ^isssssl 

t«ai*!^.«r-'«S=:s.-r-. 

'•  had  Pravloualv^i  ^  ^crease  of  cafe  of  an 

"  -fi-  rsi-vS.^  srr '£^"S2"£"  "» 

rhi!?’’  splendid  ^  “”^  naarlng  ^  ^  '‘‘■"Uatlor 

-«■ «-  -'»■.. 

"“'■  “«^..  “•  •>““«»  r  '•« 


^^sr- dispmO^ 


Naturally,  we’re  proud  and  pleased  to  receive 
letters  like  this  one  from  a  newspaper  like  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Other  newspapers  tell 
us  the  same  story, . , that  their  WOOD  presses 
are  providing  excellent  production.. .operat¬ 
ing  smoothly,  economically  and  steadily. 


T^ura, 


*^«ctloa  Man*. 


•CISPiTCB 


^TPiaa 


It  takes  skill  of  the  highest  order  to  build 
presses  like  ours ...  machinery  that  is  world- 
renowned  for  its  mechanical  excellence.  Over 
the  years,  WOOD  pressroom,  reelroom  and 
stereotype  equipment  has  proved  its  worth  in 
many  of  the  leading  newspaper  plants  here 
and  abroad. 


Our  sales  engineering  department  can  be  of  real  help  to 
you.  Why  not  consult  them?  And . . .  contrary  to  rumors, 
WOOD  prices  are  strictly  competitive.  Our  quotations 
may  afford  you  a  pleasant  surprise! 


Send  for  literature  describing 
WOOD  newspaper  machinery 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR  -  ADAPTABLE 
BLACK  UNITS  provide  heavy-duty  high-speed  facilities 
for  modern  newspaper  printing. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINHELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFRCE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Possibilities  of  Tax 
Boost  Seen  in  Data 

PossiBiLiTits  for  increased  taxation  that  exist  in  proposals  con¬ 
stantly  being  put  forth  for  expanding  Social  Security  coverage 
and  ^nefits  were  seen  in  data  covering  tax  rates  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  abroad  submitted  by  the  Social  Security  Committee  of  ANPA. 
Report  follows: 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  mes-  In  the  light  of  this  responsi- 
sage  to  Congress,  President  Eisen-  bility,  certain  general  purposes  and 
hower  covered  the  question  of  So-  certain  concrete  measures  are  plain- 
cial  Security  as  follows:  ly  indicated  now. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  greater 
I  his  -Administration  is  profound-  effectiveness  in  our  programs,  both 
ly  aware  of  two  great  needs  born  public  and  private,  offering  safe- 
of  our  living  in  a  complex  Indus-  guards  against  the  privations  that 
trial  economy.  First:  the  individual  too  often  come  with  unemploy- 
citi/.en  must  have  safeguards  ment.  old  age,  illness  and  accident. 


pension  plans.  Most  important  of 
all,  of  course,  is  renewed  effort  to 
check  the  inflation  which  destroys 
so  much  of  the  value  of  all  social 
security  payments. 

Some  employer  groups  have  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  present  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  (Pensions) 
be  expanded  to  include  those  pres¬ 
ently  over  65  years  of  age  who 
are  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance 
as  well  as  all  others  6,S  years  of 
age  and  over  who  are  now  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Old  Age  and  Surviv¬ 
ors  Insurance  (Pension)  benefits. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  expanded 
coverage  be  paid  for  out  of  present 
taxes  on  the  Employer.  Employe 
and  Self-Employed  and  that  tax 
rates  under  the  Federal  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Law-  be  increased  as  required 
from  time  to  time  to  operate  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  No  pro¬ 
vision  is  suggested  as  to  how  the 


Bulletin  No.  37-19.S2  for  detail' 
covering  adoption  of  a  Social  M 
curity  Code  by  the  Internatiocif 
Labor  Organization  at  Geneti;  , 
Switzerland,  June  2.^,  1952,  whic  > 
will  indicate  what  is  likely  to  It' 
proposed  in  a  few  years  for  eti 
pansion  of  Social  Security  benefc. 

Eight  states  now  have  laws  ope 
ing  relief  rolls  for  public  inspe 
tion:  Alabama,  Georgia,  lllino: 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  Virginia,  Ms 
sissippi  and  Tennessee.  New  Ym 
also  removed  some  restrictions  a 
relief  roll  secrecy. 

Of  a  total  U.  S.  Public  Debt  a 
$267391,155,980  on  Dec.  31.  195; 
a  total  of  $41,341,800,974  was  he. 
by  the  following  trust  funds: 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1952 
Kfderal  Old  Ape  and 
Survivors  Trust  Kd..  .St7.  t  l  t  .Tts.s: 
L'neniploynient  Trust 
Fund  .  !>.o:t!t.i!()7.W’ 


against  personal  disaster  inflicted  The  provisions  of  the  old  age  and  present  $17  billion  “trust  fund”  fits 
b>  forces  beyond  his  control,  survivors'  insurance  law  should  into  pay-as-you-go  financing. 
Second:  the  welfare  of  the  people  promptly  be  extended  to  cover  mil-  f)p  sf)  the  House  Wavs  and 
demands  effective  and  economical  lions  of  citizens  who  have  been  left  \feans  Committee  set  up  two  sub¬ 
performance  by  the  government  out  of  the  social  security  system,  committees,  one  on  Social  Security 
of  certain  indispensable  social  No  less  important  is  the  encour-  conduct  a  comprehensive  exami- 
scrvices.  agement  of  privately  sponsored  nation  of  the  issues  in  the  field  of 
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Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
and  Public  Assistance;  the  other  on 
Unemployment  Insurance  is  to 
consider  bills  affecting  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  these  two  committees  car¬ 
ries  out  a  commitment  made  by 
Congress  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  the  1950  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

There  are  more  than  125  bills 
currently  pending  in  Congress  pro¬ 
posing  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Law. 

Your  Committee  directs  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  Bill  H.  R.  3530  and 
Bill  H.  R.  3531  which  bills  deal 
with  the  surplus  accruing  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  the  excess 
of  the  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent 
tax  over  State  administrative  costs 
and  the  establishment  of  a  States’ 
Reserve  Ac<;ount  to  be  used  to 
make  interest-free  advances  to 
states  whose  Trust  Funds  have 
been  depleted  due  to  unusual  con- 
I  ditions.  One  of  these  bills  in  sub- 
I  stantially  the  form  introduced  your 
Committee  believes  should  he  en¬ 
acted  into  law. 

Legislation 

Since  our  last  report  Congress 
i  passed  and  the  President  approved 
legislation  in  July  1952  providing 
I  for  a  further  increase  in  F.O.A  &  S. 
benefits  effective  Sept.  1,  1952, 
monthly  benefits  being  increased  by 
i  $5.00,  or  121/2%,  whichever  is 
I  greater,  at  an  annual  estimated  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  $625,000,000. 

1  he  Federal  Security  Agency  was 
lifted  to  Cabinet  status  by  a  bill 
signed  by  the  President  on  April 
I.  changing  the  name  of  the  agency 
to  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  as  covered  by 
the  President’s  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1.  A  newspaperwoman,  Mrs. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary. 

We  refer  you  to  Federal  Laws 


EASIER 

ACCESS 
to  BUFFALO 


Ttiis  pfiotograph  stiows  the  arches  of  a 
new,  high-level  bridge  that  will  give 
easier  access  across  Buffalo  Harbor  to 
the  city. 

rOR  THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER 

The  easiest  entry  into  the  great  Buffalo 
Market  of  over  1,4(X),0(X)  people  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  advertising  in  the  BUFFALO 
EVENING  NEWS. 


Sell  the  News  readers  and  you  sell  the  whole  Buffalo  Market 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  PubliiKor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notionol  Reprosonlofivos 


Hailroad  Retirement 
,\i-counl  . 

a.OIO.:!08.2-, 

National  Service  Life 
In.surani-e  Fund  .... 

.■>.UU,l7it.0W 

Covernment  Life 
Insuranee  Fund  .... 

Civil  Service  Retire¬ 
ment  &  Disabilitv  Fd. 

1. it!  tn.dii 

Foi-eijjn  Sei-vi(-e  tte- 
tirement  and  Disahil- 
itv  Fuixi  . 

iti.ns.s.4(i 

1 1 ..-!  1 1  .snn.(i: 

Possible  Trends 


Your  Committee  directs  yourai 
tention  to  the  following  data  ctn 
ering  tax  rates  in  certain  countiv 
abroad  to  indicate  the  possibility 
for  increased  taxation  that  exist  it 
the  proposals  that  are  constantl' 
being  put  forth  for  expanding  Sfr 
cial  Security  coverage  and  benefit' 
(This  includes  pension,  unempio) 
ment.  sickness,  etc.) 


Kill ;»/o I/I 

Toll 

V.  S.  ... 

1  >i '  , 

«  '■< 

Franee  , 

,  .  .  It) 

'f 

Hi  <; 

UelRium 

.  .  8  % 

8  'r 

16  5 

Holland 

.  .  8.4  '-r 

13J'; 

There  are  additional  payroll  taxe 
in  the  countries  abroad  for  certaii 
other  Social  Welfare  Benefits  fa 
which  there  are  no  comparable 
benefits  yet  provided  in  the  Unitel 
States  which  increase  the  total  pa); 
roll  taxes  to  a  figure  in  excess  of 
25  per  cent  on  the  employer  alow 
We  must  again  impress  upon  tM 
members  the  necessity  of  keepiiif 
informed  of  proposals  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  broad  field  of  Sociai 
Security  so  that  intelligent  effor 
be  made  to  keep  the  program  with¬ 
in  sound  and  reasonable  limit' 
Commitments  made  under  any  So 
cial  Security  program  go  on  and 
on,  and  there  is  no  record  of  an) 
reduction  in  payments  to  a  vol« 
where  the  money  comes  from  tM 
employer  or  employe. 

A.  V.  Mili.er,  Chairman 
H.  T.  McGee 
T.  E.  J.  Crowley 
Marshall  Field,  Jr. 
John  R.  Reitemeyer 
John  W.  Sweetermai 
Ernest  W.  Lawson 
C.  F.  Waite 
Robert  C.  Miller 
James  S.  Copley 
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A  New  Car 


/  I 


I  \ 


\  \ 


/  / 1 ' 


BOUGHT  every  4  minutes! 


New  car  dealers  in  the  Cleveland  area  step  lively  in  this  business  of  getting  new 
cars  and  prospective  buyers  together.  They  are  outstandingly  successful! 
Added  up,  they  make  more  new  car  sales  than  are  registered  in  anyone  of  26 
entire  states!  That’s  the  pace  set  by  Cuyahoga  County  in  1952. 

The  Press  is  proud  to  play  so  effective  a  part  in  this  sales  performance. 
Undisputed  leader  in  automotive  linage,  once  again  The  Press  pulled 
away  from  all  other  media  in  pre-selling  7  out  of  10  responsive  Press 
families  in  this  rich,  brisk-buying  market.  Accelerated  acceptance 
in  all  quarters  of  the  county  points  to  greater  sales  ahead. 


Today  312,730  Press  families  in  Ohio’s  primary 
market  are  reading  about,  evaluating,  and 
deciding  on  the  car  of  their  choice  —  /he  car 
they’re  going  to  buy. 


When  you  sell  more  new  cars  in 
Cuyahega  County,  The  Press  will 
help  to  sell  them  first. 


For  the  complete  analytical 
story  of  1952  sales  in  this  top 
market  write  for  "New  Car 
Sales  Analysis’’. 


I 


RELAY  PRESS 

More  Dailies 
Install  Mobile 
Radio  Units 

Installation  of  mobile  radio 
units  by  a  growing  number  of 
newspapers  during  the  past  year 
and  expansion  of  such  units  al¬ 
ready  in  use  by  other  dailies,  was 
reported  by  the  Suocommittee  on 
Relay  Press.  Complete  report  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Relay  Press  and  Mobile  Radio 
during  the  year  consisted  of  es¬ 
tablishing  an  informal  liaison  with 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  This  was  to  make 
the  Commission  aware  that  there 
was  an  organization  representing 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
specialized  field  of  mobile  radio. 


Many  additional  newspapers  in¬ 
stalled  mobile  radio  units  during 
the  year.  Others  which  already 
had  mobile  radio  expanded  their 
operations. 

A  committee  member.  Cliff 
Denton,  New  York  (N.  Y.)  News, 
had  three  meetings  with  members 
of  the  F.C.C.  He  outlined  our 
position  in  general  as  well  as 
pointing  out  some  of  the  things 
that  we  may  like  to  do.  F.C.C.  is 
aware  of  the  Committee  and  as¬ 
sures  us  that  we  are  recognized 
as  representing  the  Newspaper 
group.  They  have  offered  full 
cooperation  in  any  manner  pos¬ 
sible.  The  results  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  were  satisfactory  and  we  feel 
that  we  will  never  start  in  any 
future  hearings  at  the  low  level 
we  faced  in  the  not-so-distant 
past. 

On  July  8,  1952,  Mr.  Denton 
was  appointed  to  represent  the 
Committee  on  the  Joint  Technical 


Advisory  Committee  (J.T.A.C.), 
Landmobile  Services. 

The  purpose  of  this  group  is  to 
review  the  technical  requirements 
of  the  present  F.C.C.  Rules  and 
Regulations  under  Part  II,  and 
determine  those  requirements 
which  should  be  modified  or  de¬ 
leted.  Recommendations  can  also 
be  made  for  the  addition  of  any 
new  technical  requirements  felt 
necessary  in  the  over-all  interest. 

Members  serving  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  from  the  following  in¬ 
dustries — Power,  Petroleum,  For¬ 
est  Products,  Motion  Picture,  Re¬ 
lay  Press,  Special  Industrial  and 
Low  Power  Industrial,  Police, 
Fire,  Forestry-Conservation,  High¬ 
way  Maintenance  and  Special 
Emergency. 

Several  informal  meetings  have 
been  held. 

New  Developments 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  issued  Relay 


The  Eagle  is  making  BIG  GAINS  in  Wichita,  Kansas 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINES 

Evening  classified 
omitted  to  avoid  error 
of  duplication 

1948  18,744,000 

1949  18,967,000 

1950  20,552,000 

1951  21,993,000 

1952  24,645,000 
5  year  Eagle  Gain  31.5% 


Advertising  and 
circulation  trends, 
reported  by  Media 
Records  and  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations, 
show  tremendous 
progress  over  the  last 
feiv  years  by  the 
Wichita  Eagle. 

These  accepted 
yardsticks  are  a  guide 
to  greater  value  for 
your  advertising  dollar 
in  this  rich  market. 


Kepretcnled 
Nottonalty  by 
O'Moro  4  Orm»b«« 

Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  Publisher 


CIRCULATION 
Total  Net  paid,  daily 

1948  116,426 

1949  122,920 

1950  128,801 

1951  136,255 

1952  142,953 
5  year  Eagle  gain  22.8% 


MORNING  • 


•  SUNDAY 


Press  (Developmental)  licenses 
to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments 
in  mobile  facsimile,  teletypewriter 
and  relay  on  a  frequency  of 
456.55  megacycles,  to  the  New 
York  (N.  Y.)  Mirror. 

Watch  Results 

The  Mirror  has  been  advised 
that  the  grant  should  not  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  determination  by  the 
Commission  that  either  radio  fac¬ 
simile  or  radio  teleprinter  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Relay  Press  Radio 
Service  will  be  permitted  on  a 
regular  basis  on  frequencies  be¬ 
low  952  megacycles.  Any  future 
Commission  policy  will  be  deter-  I 
mined  by  the  results  of  the  de¬ 
velopmental  program  undertaken 
by  the  New  York  Mirror  and  I 
other  papers  who  choose  to  ex-  I 
periment  in  this  field.  I 

The  use  of  a  radio  relay  to  be 
installed  in  a  motor  vehicle  by 
the  Mirror  is  also  covered  by  a 
Relay  Press  (Developmental)  li¬ 
cense.  The  purpose  of  this  unit 
will  be  to  extend  the  range  of 
low-powered  Handie-Talkies  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  173  me  Relay  Press 
by  re-transmitting  the  signals  on 
456.55  megacycles  back  to  the 
!  nearest  receiving  point. 

I  Only  a  Test 

Here  again  the  Commission  ' 
makes  this  stipulation:  The  Mir- 
ror  is  advised  that  this  relay  au-  | 
thorization  issued  in  the  Industri¬ 
al  Radio  Services  (of  which  Re¬ 
lay  Press  is  a  part)  is  the  first 
such  issue.  It  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  utility  from 
the  practical  viewpoint  as  applied 
to  the  newspaper  business.  It  does 
not  constitute  a  finding  by  the 
Commission  that  this  or  similar 
uses  will  be  authorized  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  or  continuing  basis. 

The  issuance  of  these  licenses 
by  the  Commission  was  the  result 
of  a  long  campaign  undertaken 
by  the  New  York  Mirror  after  its 
original  mobile  radio  picture 
transmission  experiments  were 
terminated  in  1949  when  Relay 
Press  was  moved  from  the  devel¬ 
opmental  frequencies  of  152-153 
megacycles  to  173  megacycles. 
The  opening  of  the  new  450-460 
!  megacycle  band  to  mobile  radio 
provides  additional  frequencies  for 
continuing  this  developmental 
program. 

Cliff  Denton  has  been  selected 
as  the  new  chairman  of  this 
Subcommittee  to  serve  for  one 
year  succeeding  George  E.  Aker- 
son.  Mr.  Akerson  remains  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

George  E.  Akerson,  Chairman 
Clifford  Denton 
John  Reidy 
George  Schreiber 
■ 

Sports  Cor  Column 

The  mounting  popularity  of 
sports  cars  has  received  new  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  which  has 
added  a  Friday  column,  ‘'Shifting 
Gears,”  written  by  Bob  Fendell 
of  the  sports  staff. 
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profits  grow  bigger _ 

\ 


//\s  one  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Pacific  Mart h  west 

YES,  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  SALES  PROFITS  DO  GROW  BIGGER  WHEN 
YOU  COVER  THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  SPOKANE  AAARKET.  It's  a  treasure  chest 
.  .  this  Spokane  AAarket.  Net  effective  buying  incame  tops  a  billion  dollars 
annuallyl  Income  per  farm  is  nearly  double  the  U.  S.  farm  averagel  Retail 
Sales  top  900  million  dollars  a  yearl  With  more  than  a  million  residents,  this  is 
one  of  the  three  must  markets  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Although  the  very  heort 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  AAarket  is  a  distinctly  inde> 
pendent  and  unified  trade  area  virtually  unaffected  by  advertising  in  coastal 
cities  300  miles  or  more  distant.  But,  it's  a  cinch  to  sell. 

You  con  cover  the  entire  Spokane  AAarket  easily  and  economically  with  just 
one  great  selling  medium  .  .  .  The  Spokesmon-Review  and  Spokane  Doily 
Chronicle.  These  are  the  papers  Spokone  and  Inland  Empire  residents  have  read 
and  shopped  from  since  pioneer  days.  They  are  occepted  os  home-town  news¬ 
papers  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  larger-than-New  England-morket.  With 
89%  of  oil  subscribers  receiving  their  newspapers  by  carrier  delivery  at  home, 
the  Spokane  Dailies  hove  the  coveroge  and  acceptonce  which  sells  the  Spokane 
AAarket  as  does  no  other  advertising  medium. 

So  cover  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  AAarket  and  watch  your  sales  profits 
grow  bigger  .  .  .  and  bigger. 


Accepted  as 

Hone>Town  Newspapers 
the  Length  and  Breadth 
of  the  Inland  Empire 


Adv«rt»««i»9  Repr*4entoti«*A:  CreMitr  4  Woedwor^,  Inc^  New  V«rli.  Chico^o. 
los  Angelet,  Son  Froncnco.  AHonto.  Celof  ffeproBontotivot,  SUNDAY 
SfOAESMAN-PCVlfW.  Cofok  SoctienB;  Metropoliton  Cre«ip. 


Combined  Daily  \ 

CIRCULATION 

Now  Over 

1^0,000 

81^4%  UN-duplicated.-^ 
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TRAFFIC 

Ship,  Truck  Services 
After  Newsprint 

Nuimkr  shipments  via  water  nor  motor  truck  hauling  of  news¬ 
print  have  reached  a  point  yet  to  cause  a  reduction  in  railroad 
freight  rates,  but  R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of  the  AN  PA  Tratlic 
IX'partment.  reports  some  developments  that  might  bear  fruit  in 
that  direction. 

One  new  .shipping  operation  shows  a  differential  of  SO  cents  a 
ton.  under  the  rail  rate,  for  newsprint  moved  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  In  several  cases  motor  truck  rates  and  services  have 
been  established.  However.  .Mr.  Cooke  cautions  that  long  hauls 
make  it  unlikely  that  motor  trucLs  can  be  considered  a  real  sub¬ 
stitute  carrier  yet.  except  in  emergencies. 

The  full  report  by  Mr.  Cooke,  in  which  he  also  discloses  that 
the  Department  and  some  .ANP.A  members  were  prepared  with 
an  emergency  system  in  event  of  a  railroad  tieup  in  Canada  last 
year,  follows: 


>  oi  R  I  raHic  Department  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  experienced  one 
of  its  most  active  and  productive 
periods.  L'nusually  involved  and 
unstable  conditions  in  all  phases 
of  tr.insportation.  again  aggra¬ 
vated  by  strikes,  both  actual  and 
potential,  of  railroads  and  water¬ 
ways  in  the  L'.  S.  and  Canada, 
made  it  dithcult  for  publishers  to 
determine  whether  their  source.s 
of  newsprint  supply  would  con¬ 
tinue  uninterrupted.  This  situa¬ 
tion  has  cleared.  On  the  brighter 
side,  several  matters  have  been 
concluded,  which  have  prevented 
publishers  from  incurring  heavy 


expenditures  without  compensat¬ 
ing  benefits.  In  addition  to  servic¬ 
ing  members  through  routine  du¬ 
ties,  we  have  also  been  able  to 
supply  special  data  covering  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  fA- 
amples  consisted  of  furnishing  in¬ 
formation  to  the  authors  of  the 
IX’partment  of  Commerce  study 
"Transportation  Factors  in  the 
Marketing  of  Newsprint.”  proof¬ 
reading  and  suggesting  changes  in 
the  manuscript  covering  Sections 
3  and  4,  surveying  the  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  laws  and  regulatiotis  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  etc.  A  resume 
of  some  of  our  activities  follows: 


a  mighty  DAVID 

in  Delaware  County,  U.S.A. 

THE  CHESTER  TIMES  tops  TWO  GOLIATHS  .  .  . 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

IN  Rmii  mcBRY  imet 


Chester  Times  .  .  .  1,168,408 
Phila.  Bulletin  . .  1,061,279 
Phila.  Inquirer  .  .  809,818 


Here's  convincing  evidence  of  pulling 
power.  If  you  wish  to  sell  the  rich 
Delaware  County  market  —  tell  yaur  story 
in  the  Chester  Times  —  Delaware 
County's  mighty  David! 


*  Based  on  1952  figures  just  released 
by  publishers  and/or  Media  Records 
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•Availahility  of  Box  Cars  for 
Loading  Newsprint 

The  shortage  of  box  cars  in  the 
U.  S.  continues,  although  less 
pronounced  than  in  prior  years. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  peaks 
and  valleys  of  1952  busines.s  pro¬ 
duction.  The  period  of  peak  de¬ 
mand  in  the  U.  S.  generally  ex¬ 
tends  from  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31, 
during  which  time  the  box  car 
shortage  is  intensified.  This  con¬ 
dition  generally  puts  pressure  on 
Canadian  railroads  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  box  cars  for 
loading  newsprint  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  peritxl.  The  Canadian  situa¬ 
tion  is  also  aggravated  by  the 
heavy  demands  made  for  box  cars 
for  loading  grain  due  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  lake  ports  becau.se  of 
ice  conditions.  Notwithstanding, 
there  have  been  no  real  emergen¬ 
cies  during  the  past  year.  On 
several  occasions  the  Canadian 
adverse  box  car  balance  rose  to 
the  comparatively  high  figure  of 
10.000  cars  but  reduced  it.self  to 
a  more  normal  balance  quickly. 
Ihe  Canadian  roads  have  been 
able  to  meet  all  demands  for  box 
cars.  While  1952  car  construction 
planning  for  the  U.  S.  railroads 
did  not  meet  the  target  of  10,000 
cars  per  month,  there  is  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  1953  program  will 
equal  if  not  exceed  that  of  last 
year.  To  better  forecast  box  car 
requirements,  we  convinced  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Stati.stics  that 
their  monthly  car  reportings 
should  specifically  include  car¬ 
loads  of  newsprint  loaded.  This 
information,  coupled  with  monthly 
adverse  car  balances  furnished  by 
the  .Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads.  is  proving  helpful.  There 
are  no  outstanding  special  box 
car  orders,  and  none  are  antici¬ 
pated  at  this  time. 

I'nited  States  and  Canadian 
Railroads 

I  he  economy  of  the  U.  S.  and 
j  Canada  has  had  to  make  way  for 
I  a  large  increase  in  the  production 
'  of  material  to  strengthen  interna¬ 
tional  defense.  .Although  railroad 
material  costs  have  levelled  off 
somewhat,  increa.sed  wages  were 
responsible  for  another  upward 
trend  in  freight  rates  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  .As  a  result  of  sev¬ 
eral  nationwide  wage  grants,  U.  S. 
railroads  were  permitted  to  in¬ 
crease  their  rates  a  full  15%  over 
those  in  effect  Sept.  I,  1949  under 
ihe  terms  of  the  ICC  decision  in 
Ex  Parte  175-B  which  became  ef¬ 
fective  May  2,  1952  and  expire 
Feb.  28,  1954,  unless  extended. 
All  prior  interim  increases  author¬ 
ized  in  this  proceeding  were  can¬ 
celled.  Joint  international  rates 
on  newsprint  from  Canada  to  the 
U.  S.  were  also  increased  simul¬ 
taneously.  A  similar  increase  was 
granted  to  the  carriers  by  water. 
The  net  income  of  the  U.  S.  rail¬ 
roads  for  1952  was  the  highest 
for  any  year  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ade.s  except  1942-43.  A  factor 
in  the  improved  earnings  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  added  efficiency 

EDITOR  & 


of  the  diesel  electric  locomotive 
On  July  15,  1952  the  Canadian 
railroads  petitioned  the  Board  of 
I  ransport  Commissioners  for  au¬ 
thority  to  increase  freight  rates 
within  Canada  by  16%  also  due 
to  higher  wage  levels.  An  im¬ 
mediate  interim  increase  of  7% 
was  allowed.  The  balance  of  the 
increase  sought  was  denied.  On 
Nov.  28,  the  Canadian  railroads 
filed  another  application  seeking 
an  increase  of  9%  on  general 
commodifies  including  newsprint. 
It  was  granted  effective  Jan.  I. 
1953. 

We  participated  to  a  limitcil  ex¬ 
tent  in  all  proceedings. 

Employes  of  the  New  Aork 
Central  Railroad,  east  of  Buffalo, 
threatened  to  strike  on  .Aug.  11. 
Mediation  efforts  were  successful. 

Canada  was  threatened  for  the 
second  time  within  3  years  with 
a  nationwide  railway  strike  Feb. 
2,  1953.  It  was  prevented  b\  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  Dominion  Ciov- 
ernment.  Had  it  occurred,  it 
would  have  completely  stopped 
the  movement  of  newsprint  p;iper 
via  railway  service  to  the  I'nited 
States.  The  Department  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  newspapers 
was  prepared  to  take  steps  that 
would  have  insured  movement  of 
some  newsprint  from  the  interna¬ 
tional  boundary  to  destinati^>n^  in 
the  United  States. 

Water  Serv  ices 

I  he  movement  of  newsprint  via 
water  except  from  mills  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  certain  mill  loca¬ 
tions  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  Pacific  Coast  has  not  greativ 
increased  during  the  past  ve.ir. 
There  have  been  no  large  scale 
cases  of  railroad  rates  being  re¬ 
duced  due  to  the  effects  of  w.iier 
competition.  We  testified  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Seatrain  Lines’  attempt 
to  establish  service  from  New 
Vork  to  Savannah  for  the  purpoNV 
of  serving  certain  newsp.ipers  in 
Alabama  and  Tenne.ssee.  .As  a 
result,  the  ICC  granted  tempo¬ 
rary  authority  for  the  ,Seatrain 
Lines  to  begin  such  operafionN. 
Permanent  right  is  still  pending. 
Joint  through  rates  have  been  e'- 
tablished  from  Millinocket,  Me 
to  points  in  the  Southeast  at  a 
differential  of  approximately  MIc 
per  ton  under  the  .standard  rail 
rate  to  permit  cost  comparison 
with  present  and  proposed  South¬ 
ern  mills.  Longshoremen  and  tug¬ 
boat  employe  strikes  have  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  Atlantic  waterfront 
but  have  not  seriously  interrupted 
the  movement  of  newsprint. 

Motor  Tnicks 

.Although  new.sprint  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  particularly  suscept¬ 
ible  to  movement  via  motor  trucks, 
except  in  emergencies,  movement 
via  this  form  of  transportation  in¬ 
creased  slightly  during  the  p.i't 
year.  One  mill  located  in  Canada 
has  had  e.stablished  rates  to  cer¬ 
tain  pressrooms  of  newspapers  in 
New  England  via  motor  truck  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  all-rail 
(ContiniieJ  on  page  64) 
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In  the  metropolitan  Fort  Worth  market 


(pop.  383,200) 


ki^ 


out  of  every 


famill 


>  /  /  /read  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


In  the  100-county  trading  area  of  West  Texas 


(pop.  1,847,000) 


i-  'pfr 


average  county  family  coverage  is 

43  daily  and  39%  Sunday. 


*TEXA& 


NT  ^ 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  has  the  largest 
Daily  (M&E)  and  Sunday  circulation  in  Texas. 


All  figures  quoted  above  are  based  on 
ABC  &  Sales  Management  Figures 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  G.  CARTIR,  Publisher 

AMON  G.  CARTCR,  JR.,  President  ond  Notionol  Advertising  Director 


LargONt  Circulation  in  Texas 

without  the  use  of  contests,  schemes  or  premiums 
"just  o  good  newspaper" 


editor  a,  publisher  lor  April  25,  1953 


Traffic  Report 

continued  from  page  62 
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ACCURACY... 

A  "MUST"  IN  EVERY 
NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


Ovar  800  paqat  of  vital  .  .  .  ollva 
facts  plus  maps,  charts,  and  tables. 
CompMta  pictorial  covaraqa  of  ma¬ 
jor  navys  a  vents  of  1952. 

This  quick,  easy  and  accurate  rafar- 
anca  material  in  tha  31st  edition  of 
the  Americana  Annual  is  tha  Rnast 
and  most  complata  ever  compiled  by 
our  editors.  300  world  famed  author¬ 
ities  also  contribute  to  keep  you 
posted  on  Important  happeninqs  of 
1952. 

The  Americana  Annual  will  save 
countless  hours  of  research.  Write 
for  a  copy  on  approval.  We'll  bill 
you  the  requlor  pubisher's  price  of 
510  plus  postaqe.  If  you  send  check 
or  money  order  we'll  prepay  postaqe. 

Oescr/ptive  folder  available.  Wrife 
Oepf.  EP-I. 


MAIL  ORDER  DIVISION 

AMERICANA  CORPORATION 

333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


station-to-station  rates  resulting  in 
a  reduction  in  terminal  costs.  We 
cooperated.  Considering  the  move¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  as  a  whole, 
there  is  only  a  small  proportion 
moving  via  motor  truck  and  there 
appear  to  be  no  real  prospects 
for  increasing  it  very  substantially, 
because  of  the  long  hauls.  In  a 
number  of  cases,  truck  rates  and 
services  have  been  established  but 
not  actually  used.  They  serve  as 
standby  measures  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency. 

Damage  to  Newsprint  Paper 
HEAVIER  WRAPPER  FOR  NEWSPRINT 

During  1952  a  proposal  was 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Western 
Claim  Conference  to  have  the 
Uniform  Classification  Committee 
prescribe  a  mandatory  minimum 
wrapper  requirement  for  the  al¬ 
leged  purpose  of  adequately  pro¬ 
tecting  rolls  of  newsprint  from  ex¬ 
cessive  railroad  transit  damage. 
The  Traffic  Committee  and  De¬ 
partment  filed  a  set  of  complete 
facts  and  figures  with  railroad 
officials  including  Mr.  George 
Dumas.  Chairman  of  the  Western 
Cla-ssification  Committee,  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  assigned  for 
investigation  in  opposition.  As 
a  result,  railroad  proponents  with¬ 
drew  their  request.  This  action 
has  made  it  unnecessary  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  pay  an  additional  yearly 
sum  in  excess  of  $5,500,000  for 
extra  wrapper.  The  present  rule 
published  in  Circular  No.  39  by 
the  Operations  and  Maintenance 
Department  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  prescribing  a 
permissive  rule  without  specifying 
a  wrapper  percentage  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  effect.  This  subject  is 
treated  in  detail  in  the  Report  of 
the  Traffic  Committee. 

GENERAL  FLAT  ROLL  DAMAGE 


TO  NEWSPRINT 

U.  S.  and  Canadian  railroads 
are  concerned  with  railroad  tran¬ 
sit  damage  to  newsprint  paper 
caused  by  excessive  longitudinal 
impact.  The  Freight  Claim  Pre¬ 
vention  Bureau  of  the  Freight 
Claim  Division  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  is  active 
in  this  field.  As  reported  to  the 
1949  Convention,  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment,  through  an  extensive 
survey,  proved  at  that  time  to  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Claim  Con¬ 
ferences  that  the  chief  transit 
damage  to  newsprint  paper  was 
the  result  of  flat  or  out-of-round 
rolls.  The  Freight  Claim  Preven¬ 
tion  Bureau  re-examined  this  point 
in  1952  and  found  the  principal 
cause  of  damage  to  be  cut,  torn, 
or  chafed  rolls,  against  which 
type  of  damage  they  alleged  ade¬ 
quate  protection  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  use  of  additional 
wrapper.  After  a  number  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  the  exchange  of  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence,  the 
Freight  Claim  Division  receded 
from  its  position  and  again  ac¬ 


cepted  the  findings  of  the  ANPA 
that  flat  roll  damage  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  type  of  railroad  transit  dam¬ 
age. 

Rates  on  Newsprint  Paper 
RATES  ON  NEWSPRINT  PAPER  FROM 

Espanola  to  points  in  Kansas 

A  newsprint  mill  at  Espanola, 
Ont.  obtained  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  newsprint  paper  in  Kansas. 
The  purchaser  was  obliged  to  as¬ 
sume  full  transportation  costs. 
The  mill  selling  agent  referred 
the  matter  to  us  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  if  possible,  the  rate  from 
the  mill  to  destination  be  reduced 
to  afford  some  relief  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  the  absence  of  a  joint 
through  rate  and  pending  its  es¬ 
tablishment,  the  mill  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  should  sell  f.o.b., 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  rather  than 
Espanola,  absorbing  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  transportation  costs.  This 
resulted  in  equalization  of  the 
freight  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  the  rate  on  newsprint 
from  Fort  William,  Ont.  to  which 
point  they  were  in  fairly  close 
proximity.  This  action  directly 
saved  the  publisher  approximately 
$18,000  a  year  on  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract.  Later  a  joint  through  rate 
of  $1.05  a  hundred  pounds  was 
established  from  the  mill  to  desi- 
nations  in  Western  Trunk  Line 
Territory  and  is  now  effective. 

Newspapers  in  Railroad 
Baggage  Car  Service 

WESTERN  BAGGAGE  RATE  CASE 

Division  3  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  decided 
Docket  30592,  ANPA  vs,  AT  & 
SF  Railway  Company  et  al.,  Feb. 
17,  1953  in  which  we  protested 
a  20%  increase  in  rates  on  news¬ 
papers  moving  in  western  railway 
baggage  car  service  as  unreason¬ 
able.  It  held  that  the  complaint 
should  be  dismissed  since  the  rates 
had  not  been  proved  unreason¬ 
able,  upholding  the  Examiner’s 
prior  report.  Counsel,  as  well  as 
your  manager,  is  convinced  that 
the  Commission  erred  in  not 
granting  us  oral  argument  and 
generally  misconstrued  the  evi¬ 
dence  the  ANPA  adduced.  With 
the  approval  of  the  General  Man¬ 
ager  and  the  Special  Committee, 
a  further  petition  will  be  filed 
with  the  ICC  seeking  authority  to 
present  an  oral  argument  before 
the  full  Commission  in  an  effort 
to  have  it  review  the  issues. 

RATES  ON  NEWSPAPERS  WITHIN 


in  motor  bus  service,  either  init;. 
state  or  intrastate,  is  highly  con 
plex  from  a  rate  standpoin 
There  are  thousands  of  individm 
motor  bus  lines  that  publish  ratr  j 
on  newspapers  generally  on  has 
of  $1.00  per  100  pounds.  Accep: 
ing  this  as  the  criteria  of  a  reasot 
able  rate  for  this  class  of  .service 
we  have  been  attempting  to  bui; 
up  a  file  of  tariffs  to  keep  a  died 
on  the  level  of  these  rates  in  vaf 
ous  sections  of  the  U.  S.  Since  e 
is  impractical  to  handle  each  in¬ 
crease  individually,  the  practice 
has  been  adopted  of  advising  ii 
terested  publishers  of  changes  ii 
order  to  enable  them  to  take  ac 
tion  with  their  State  Comini< 
sions. 

An  example  of  this  procedure 
the  case  of  the  Missouri  Paciik 
Transportation  Company  in  whic^ 
publishers  in  Kansas,  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas  prevented  increase 
in  rates  in  motor  bus  service  b) 
prompt  appeal  to  their  State  Com 
missions.  Another  action  of  inv 
portance  has  been  the  case  of  the 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Wash 
ington  vs.  The  Washington  Publk 
Service  Commission  in  which  thi 
Publishers’  Association  failed  tc 
convince  the  Superior  Court  o: 
the  State  of  Washington  to  re¬ 
verse  an  adverse  decision  madi 
by  the  Public  Service  Commissiot 
The  case  will  be  appealed  to  thi 
State  Supreme  Court.  We  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  seeking  to  upset  tht 
Public  Service  Commission  find-i 
ings. 

Newspapers  in  Air  Cargo  Senke 
Some  members  have  been  <i 
periencing  considerable  difficulP 
with  air  cargo  carriers  of  ne*> 
papers  in  attempting  to  have  r 
uniform  minimum  charge  ruk 
published,  as  well  as  the  elimina 
tion  of  billing  requirements.  Wi 
arranged  with  certain  air  carge 
carriers  to  waive  the  unnecessar- 
billing  in  the  interest  of  expedi: 
ing  movement  and  eliminatins 
some  accounting  practices.  . 
have  suggested  to  interested  ne»' ' 
papers  that  the  matter  of  provii  ' 
ing  the  uniform  minimum  chargt 
rule  can  only  be  dealt  w" , 
through  a  meeting  of  representi 
tives  of  the  newspapers  and  air¬ 
lines.  This  situation  is  in  a  for 
mative  stage  and  we  are  awaitin: 
further  advice. 

Rates  on  Printing  Presses 
With  the  adoption  of  the  L" 


Texas 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commis-  foim  Freight  Classification  No. 
sion,  on  March  17,  permitted  May  30,  1952  rates  on  prin: 
Southwestern  Railroads  to  in-  in  carload  lots  nio'- 

crease  by  20%  rates  on  newspa-  jng  ,o  pojnjs  within  the  U.  S.  wi' 
pers  in  baggage  car  service  with-  increased  from  Class  40  to  Clas 
in  that  state.  The  rates  were  in-  45,  !„  cooperation  with  manufac 
creased  to  70c  per  one  hundred  turers’  representatives,  the  ANP-' 
pounds  regardless  of  distance  on  convinced  the  Classification  Cow 
March  27,  1952.  We  cooperated  mittee  that  it  should  restore  Ch^* 
with  the  Texas  publishers  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  publication  of  rates 
on  a  graduated  mileage  scale 
basis. 

Rates  on  Newspapers  in 
Motor  Bus  Service 
The  movement  of  newspapers 


40.  This  was  done  on  Jan.  1^; 
1952  under  a  minimum  weight  «'■ 
36,000  pounds.  It  is  expects 
that  the  savings  to  publishers 
bear  the  transportation  cost  w 
be  in  excess  of  $10,000  annuall; 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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This  added  equipment  will  be  installed  as  two  of  the  lines  in  the 
new  Bulletin  building,  for  which  ground  has  just  been  broken. 

One  line  consisting  of  36  units  and  7  folders,  which  when  in¬ 
stalled,  will  constitute  the  longest  continuous  line  of  IWeuspaper 
Press  Equipment  in  the  icorld.  The  adjacent  27-unit  5-folder  line 
will  be  arranged  for  later  expansion  to  36  units.  Both  lines  of  units 
include  R.O.P.  color  facilities  and  HOE  reels,  tensions  and  full- 
speed  web-splicing  mechanisms. 

Throughout  the  years  The  Bulletin  has  relied  on  HOE  presses  to 
meet  ever-increasing  production  requirements,  and  so  when  con¬ 
tinued  growth  necessitated  still  greater  pressroom  equipment  the 
HOE  (X)LOR-COIS’VERTIBLE  naturally  was  selected. 


6iCO^//m, 


910  East  138th  Straat  Naw  Yark  S4,  N.V, 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
“'PM-NGHAM  .  PORTLAND.  ORF. 
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Traffic  Report 

lontinncil  from  paf;t‘  64 

Kates  on  Paper  Cores 

Rates  on  paper  winding  cores  in 
Ic.ss-than-carload  lots  had  been  on 
basis  of  Class  50  for  many  years. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform 
Freight  Classification  No.  1  on 
May  30.  1952,  the  rates  on  this 
commodity  to  points  within  the 
U.  S.  were  increased  to  Class  65. 
There  was  no  increase  in  the  l.Cl. 
rate  to  Canada.  The  committee 
acted  upon  our  appeal  for  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  Class  50  rating  by 
e^tablishing  a  Class  55  rating  on 
>hipmenLs  moving  to  points  within 
the  Kastern  United  States  effective 
March  6.  1953.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  carload  rating.  Pub¬ 
lishers  pay  the  transportation  cost 
on  coies  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  revi.sed  rating  will  save  them 
approximately  $5,000  per  year. 

Railway  Kxpress  Agency  Kales 
and  .Mininiiini  Charges 

Ihe  Railway  Express  Agency 
upon  application  to  the  I.C.C. 
Is  seeking  authority  to  increase  its 
rates  and  minimum  charges  by 
percentage  increases  ranging  from 
5  to  43^4.  Rates  and  minimum 
charges  on  daily  newspapers  will 
not  be  increased.  There  is  another 
angle  to  this  situation  that  merits 
the  attention  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Express  traffic  is  one  of 


the  principal  forms  of  head-end 
tialllc.  Approximately  two-tliirds 
of  the  head-end  traffic  deficit  re¬ 
sults  from  the  transportation  of 
express  matter  and  one-third  from 
the  transportation  of  baggage  in¬ 
cluding  milk  and  passenger  trains. 
Such  statistics  were  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  .ANP.A's  testi¬ 
mony  in  Docket  30592,  AN  PA 
vs  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  et  al.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  points  of  attack  in 
efforts  to  improve  the  passenger 
deficit  are  principally  the  express 
service  and  the  transportation  of 
passengers.  Repeated  Express 
.Agency  requests  for  increases  of 
rates,  which  have  been  granted, 
tend  to  diminish  the  volume  of 
traffic  with  no  material  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  rail  carriers'  earnings 
from  express  traffic.  The  present 
contract  between  the  R.E.,A.  and 
the  railroads  expires  in  February. 
i954  and  is  the  subject  of  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  parties.  One 
railroad  has  now  applied  to  the 
I.C.C.  for  clarification  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  event  it  should  decide 
to  abandon  express  service  on  its 
property. 

.All  Purpose  Box  Cars 

We  have  advanced  the  idea  to 
the  A.A.R.  car  builders  and  rail¬ 
roads.  of  building  general  all-pur¬ 
pose  box  cars  designed  to  elim¬ 
inate  vertical  oscillation  and  re¬ 
duce  longitudinal  impact  shock 
but  without  much  success.  The 
idea  is  recognized  as  a  good  one 


to  reduce  freight  claim  damage 
which  now  exceeds  $100,000,000 
per  year  for  U.S.  and  Canadian 
Railroad.s.  Failure  to  adopt  is  due 
chiefly  to  present  high  car  build¬ 
ing  costs.  We,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  our  case  with  those 
interested  at  every  opportunity. 
t)ur  latest  action  occurred  at  Bal¬ 
timore  at  the  89th  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlantic  States  Shippers 
■Advisory  Board  on  Jan.  14-15. 
•At  this  meeting  representatives  of 
the  Railroad  Contact  Committee 
of  the  principal  Eastern  carriers, 
as  well  as  the  President  of  the 
American  Railway  Car  Institute, 
thoroughly  discussed  the  subject. 
We  are  continuing  our  efforts. 

Special  Survexs 

During  the  past  year  we  made 
a  number  of  special  surveys  at 
the  request  of  members  and  upon 
our  own  initiative.  Among  them 
was  a  special  survey  on  the  rates 
of  newsprint  paper  from  1946  to 
date  from  mills  in  Canada  to  .se¬ 
lected  U.  S.  destinations  for  a 
newspaper  group  with  AN  PA 
membership.  A  survey  of  the  bag¬ 
gage  rates  applicable  throughout 
Western  Territory  both  in  railroad 
and  motor  truck  service  was  made 
for  a  We.stern  newspaper.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  reviewed  the  manuscript 
for  Parts  3  and  4  of  “Transporta¬ 
tion  Factors  in  the  Marketing  of 
Newsprint”  mentioned  in  the  Fore¬ 
word  to  this  report.  A  survey  on 
the  destination  costs  of  unloading, 
trucking,  handling,  and  .storage  of 


newsprint  at  233  cities  throughout 
the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Alaska  wai 
made  and  distributed  to  ANPA  j 
members  who  cooperated  in  sup¬ 
plying  information.  Other  surveys, 
smaller  in  .scope,  were  also  handle! 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Informal  Complaints 
We  still  report  the  status  of  1? 
informal  complaints  filed  in  behal: 
of  10  Greater  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  in  which  relief  is  sought  from 
full  payment  of  dock  storage  an! 
demurrage  charges  accumulate! 
on  shipments  of  newsprint  durin: 
the  1946-48  trucking  strikes.  While 
a  basis  of  understanding  has  bcec 
reached  on  which  these  claims  can 
be  settled,  delay  is  due  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  act  on  part  of  the  railroad' 
interested.  The  total  outstanding 
railroad  charges  approximate 
$27,000. 

Overcharge  and  Reparation  Claims 
The  number  of  freight  bills  audit¬ 
ed  during  the  past  year  was  2,175 
Aproximately  850  on  hand  await 
auditing.  Overcharges  collected 
total  $2,514.65,  reparation  receiv¬ 
ed,  $742.98,  making  a  total  of 
$3,257.63.  In  addition,  we  assisted 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  recovering  the  sum  of 
$1,145.30  as  reparation  on  ship¬ 
ments  of  newsprint  paper  moving 
to  Louisville,  Ky.  The  collection 
of  the  overcharges  and  handling 
of  reparation  complaints  is  ren¬ 
dered  members  without  charge. 

R.  A.  CooKt,  Manager 
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For  your 

I  newspaper,  too- 

all  the  advantages  that 
Recordak  Microfilm  Editions 
are  bringing  to  more  than 
400  newspapers 

1.  A  98%  saving  in  stack  space.  Keronlak  .Mirrofilm 
Editions  can  Im*  liU*d  in  just  2%  of  th*‘  s|»a(*f  riirrtMilly 
required  to  stark  >our  newsprint  editions.  .Inst  think 
how  you  can  use  the  reelaiined  area  more  pnaluetixely! 

2.  Simplified  routine  for  your  library  staff.  ISo  more 
heavy  volumes  or  dusty  shelves  .  .  .  no  more  straining, 
stretching,  or  searching.  The  complete  hack-edition  file 
of  your  newspaper  can  he  kept  at  the  finger  tips — 800  or 
1100  newspa|)er  pages  on  each  100-ft.  roll  of  35nini. 
Keconlak  Microfilm,  d«*|M*nding  iqH)n  your  preference 
in  pictnre-size. 

3.  Faster  reference,  greater  protection.  Your  writers 
will  find  the  whole  story  there — nothing  flaked  or  clip|>ed 

— when  your  microfilm 
editions  are  enlarge<l  sharp 
and  clear  in  a  Recordak 
Film  Reader.  And  for  a 
nominal  charge  Rc'cordak 
will  store  your  master  film 
negatives  in  its  firepr<K)f 
vault;  prcHluce  extra  film 
copic's  or  full-jcage  enlarge¬ 
ments  whenever  needed 
for  libraries,  colleges,  etc. 

For  complete  details  on  surprisingly  low  cost,  just  drop  us  a 
line  telling  us  appncxiinatcly  how  many  pages  you  publish  pc'r 
\ear.  Kec'ordak  Cor|»oralion  {Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kiniak 
(.ampany).  Iff  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

(Subtidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — 
and  its  newspaper  application 

Het-ordak"  is  a  tnidv-mnrk 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 


San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Boston  Traveler 


Chicago  Daily  Tribune 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


The  Atlanta  Constitution 


NEWSPAPERBOY 


Importance  of  Young 
Merchants  Recounted 

A  NEWSPAPERBOY  Stamp,  a  Newspaperboy  Day,  a  newspaperboy 
film  and  newspaperboy  salesmanship  in  disposing  of  Defense  Bonds 
all  have  demonstrated  during  the  last  year  the  growing  importance 
of  this  young  merchant. 

The  Newspaperboy  Committee  reported: 


FRANK  TRIPP 
. . .  Year  after 
year  doing  a 
Great  Public 
Relations  Job 
for  Newspapers 

With  a  solid  background  of 
50  years  as  a  working  news¬ 
paperman,  Tripp  in  his 
weekly  column  is  the  only 
writer  who  consistently 
speaks  up  for  the  press. 

Over  125  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers  use  his  weekly 
piece  ...  a  great  favorite 
with  readers  and  editors 
alike. 
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The  position  of  the  newspaper¬ 
boy  in  the  daily  life  of  America  is 
becoming  every  day  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  In  these  days,  when 
the  newspapers  are  filled  with  sto¬ 
ries  of  juvenile  delinquency,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  little 
merchant  newspaperboy  is  not  in¬ 
volved.  This  boy,  with  his  route 
and  his  customers  and  his  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  business  opera¬ 
tions,  is  going  on  his  way,  saving 
his  money,  developing  his  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  gradually  making  him¬ 
self  a  citizen  to  be  honored  and 
respected. 

Newspaperboy  Stamp 
That  the  newspaperboy  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  recognized 
in  our  national  life  is  evidenced  Ly 
the  commemorative  Newspaperboy 
Stamp  issued  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  Oct.  4.  This  date  was 
also  National  Newspaperboy  Day, 
and  the  stamp  was  issued  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  important  services 
rendered  to  their  communities  and 
to  the  nation  at  large  by  America’s 
newspaperboys. 

Ceremonies  attending  the  sale 
of  the  first  Newspaperboy  Stamp 
were  held  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  because  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  was  the  first  newspa¬ 
perboy  of  record,  and  also  the  first 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States.  Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  Post¬ 
master  General  at  the  time,  was 
present  in  person  to  sell  the  first 
stamp  to  a  representative  newspa¬ 
perboy.  In  his  remarks  he  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  nation’s  Little 
Merchants. 

In  connection  with  the  event,  a 
large  dinner  was  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  Friday  evening,  Oct.  3, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  As  part 
of  the  program  several  distin¬ 
guished  ex-newspaperboys  told 
what  their  newspaperboy  training 
had  meant  to  them  and  expressed 
their  opinions  of  the  value  of  this 
work  to  the  youth  of  today.  These 
men  were  John  Snyder,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury;  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Governor  Fine;  Harold 
Stassen,  then  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now 
Mutual  Security  Administrator; 
former  Senator  Francis  Myers,  and 
Horace  Hilderth,  former  Governor 
of  Maine  and  now  President  of 
Bucknell  University. 

As  part  of  the  Newspaperboy 
Stamp  program,  a  Special  I.C.M.A. 
Newspaperboy  Stamp  Committee 
urged  all  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 


to  send  a  special  Newspaperboy 
Day  message  to  their  boys  in  “First 
Day  Covers” — envelopes  specially 
printed  and  stamped  with  the 
Newspaperboy  Stamp  and  can¬ 
celled  in  Philadelphia  on  the  First 
Day  of  Issue — Oct,  4.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  because,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  a  most  appropriate 
time  and  way  to  send  a  congratula¬ 
tory  letter  to  the  boys,  the  enve¬ 
lope  would  be  a  collector’s  item 
for  philatelists. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the 
newspapers  to  do  this  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  the  Committee  de¬ 
signed,  sold  and  serviced  its  own 
First  Day  Cover  for  only  $2.00 
per  hundred,  in  addition  to  post¬ 
age. 

A  total  of  459  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  9  Canadian 
newspapers  ordered  the  First  Day 
covers,  addressed  them,  inserted 
their  messages  and  returned  a  total 
of  282,533  envelopes  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  stamp  and  put  through 
the  Philadelphia  Post  Office  on 
Oct.  4. 

According  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  the  First  Day  sale  and 
cancellations  of  the  Newspaperboy 
Stamp  was  one  of  the  largest  in 
history.  A  total  of  1,500,000  News¬ 
paperboy  Stamps  were  sold  and 
626,000  First  Day  Covers  can¬ 
celled  on  Newspaperboy  Day,  Oct. 
4,  1952. 

Defense  Bond  Sales 

Another  major  project  that  was 
undertaken  on  Newspaperboy  Day 


was  the  distribution  of  15,000,000 
leaflets  for  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  urging  the  purchase  of  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds.  This  distribution, 
which  followed  the  pattern  of  past 
years,  was  accomplished  by  179,- 
850  carriers  serving  419  daily 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Newspaperboy  Day 

Participation  in  the  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Day  programs  was  most  grati¬ 
fying.  The  Newspaperboy  Com¬ 
mittee  has  received  clippings  total¬ 
ing  1,121,887  agate  lines  and 
other  material  used  to  observe 
Newspaperboy  Day  from  1,339 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Also,  on  this  occasion  the 
governors  of  thirty  states  paid  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  newspaperboy  by  pro¬ 
claiming  Oct.  4  as  Newspaperboy 
Day  in  their  states. 

Your  Newspaperboy  Committee 
hopes  that  similar  recognition  of 
their  achievements  will  be  given 
during  National  Newspaper  Week, 
Oct.  1-8,  1953. 

It  would  be  fine  if  the  governor 
of  each  one  of  the  forty-eight 
states  would  give  similar  recogni- 
nition  to  these  fine,  upstanding 
youngsters. 

Newspaperboy  Film 

Another  project  that  was  success¬ 
fully  concluded  during  the  past 
year  was  the  filming  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  short  by  RKO-Pathe.  They 
made  a  picture  that  runs  approxi¬ 
mately  10  minutes  and  shows  how 
a  newspaperboy  gets  and  services 
his  route.  The  final  shots  were 
made  on  Newspaperboy  Day  and 
show  the  carrier  who  played  the 
leading  role  purchasing  the  first 
Newspaperboy  Stamp  from  Post¬ 
master  General  Donaldson.  The 
film  was  released  in  November  and 
has  been  shown  in  many  theaters 
throughout  the  country.  After  June 
1  of  this  year  16  mm.  prints  will 
be  available  to  newspapers  or  any 
other  group  that  may  wish  to  show 
the  picture  in  schools,  to  civic  or 
{Continued  on  page  70) 


HOOSIER  newspaper  executives  seen  at  the  recent  Indiana  Associated 
Press  meeting  in  Mchmond  are:  Left  to  right — Herbert  H.  Heimlich, 
Lafayette  Courier  Journal;  Don  Datisman,  Gary  Post-Tribune;  R.  G. 
Leeds,  co-publisher  of  the  Richmond  Palladium-Item;  Ray  Barnes, 
publisher  of  the  Elwood  Call-Leader,  and  Lou  Kramp,  Indianapolis 
AP  bureau  chief. 
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this  gars  been 

through  the  mill 


This  is  Grace  Wing,  who  came  to 
dine  and  dance  under  the  moon  over 
Miami  —  and  stayed  to  become 
woman's  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Of  course,  back  in  1942  Grace 
wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  admitting 
her  secret  yen  for  frivolity  —  not 
after  hard-working  years  of  doubling 
and  redoubling  in  brass  on  her  home¬ 
town  weekly  up  in  Gawgia  —  so  she 
signed  up  as  woman's  page  reporter. 

But  World  War  II  had  begun,  the 
manpower  exodus  was  on,  and  soon 
Grace  found  herself  caught  up  in  the 
general  assignments  which,  since,  have 
carried  her  into  almost  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  editorial  edifice. 

On  the  Federal  Building  beat,  she 
learned  the  gentle  art  of  translating 
from  the  gobbledygook  .  .  .  interpret¬ 
ing  Internal  Revenue  edicts,  following 
FBI  war-spy  hunts,  wading  through 
innumerable  OPA  releases. 

This  kind  of  thing  can  lead  to 
mayhem,  but  in  Grace's  case  it  led 
to  bedlam  as  relief  man  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  beat  .  .  .  tracing  the  crazy-quilt 
pattern  of  city  hall  doings,  feeling 
the  erratic  pulse  of  county  commission 
whims  and,  in  general,  diarizing  the 
growing  pains  of  a  town  burgeoning 
too  fast  for  its  wartime  britches. 

Murder  trials  .  .  Kefauver's  peep- 
show  chamber  of  horrors  .  .  young 
Smathers'  first  congressional  cam¬ 


paign  .  .  naturalization  proceedings  in 
Miami's  outsized  port-of-entry  funnel 
for  South  America  and  the  teeming 
Indies  .  .  the  zany  inanities  of  holiday 
hijinks  on  the  Beach  —  Grace  has 
covered  them  all,  besides  the  complex 
called  Inauguration  Day,  both  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Tallahassee  style. 

Along  the  way,  she's  roamed  the 
range  from  gobs  of  pathos  to  medita¬ 
tions  on  stopped-up  sink  drains  .  .  . 
broken  out  in  a  rash  of  medical-topic 
pieces  engendered  by  persistent 
palaver  proposing  a  medical*  school 
.  .  .  and  harpooned  a  Florida  Dailies 
prize  with  a  feature  that  rang  the 
changes  on  a  motor  accident's  gaping 
aftermath  in  one  lad’s  family. 

As  woman's  editor,  Grace  tackled 
a  task  like  none  ever  undertaken  be¬ 
fore  in  Miami;  coordinating  the  "sat¬ 
uration  barrage"  of  copious  content 
and  color-splashed  covers  in  the  News' 
unparalleled  "Woman's  World". 

Thanks  to  her  through-the-mill 
savvy,  the  American  Furniture  Mart’s 
annual  Chicago  show  cited  Grace 
Wing  and  two  cohorts  from  her  ca¬ 
pable  staff  —  with  only  13  others  in 
the  land  —  for  "distinguished  cover¬ 
age  of  home  furnishings  news  in  1952". 
Impressive  sign  that  for  a  woman's 
money,  as  for  a  man's,  there's  nothing 
in  Miami  like 


The  Miami  Daily  News 
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Newspaperboys 

continued  from  page  68 


NEAT  newspaper  file  cabinet  is  demonstrated  by  Alvin  Corum  of 
Louisville,  wbo  has  patents  on  it.  Numbers  along  the  cabinet's  edge 
correspond  to  days  of  the  month. 


tion  of  pride  in  work  well  done  ^  P  '"-  winter,  8  WalcOtt  Continuing 

Legal  A^ion.  H^<ry^ 

A  .  ,  Publishing  Corp.,  H.  I.  Jenks  of 

A  book  was  recently  published.  believe  these  standards  are  Greenfield  and  Howard  C.  Rice  of 

Newspaperboys  Hall  of  Fame,  ^nd  should  be  followed.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  appeared  certain 

by  Sid  l^arks.  In  this  book  are  the  York  State  in  1953  passed  following  a  decision  by  Federal 

es  an  p  o  ographs  of  many  ^  jjjjj  provides  that  inde-  Judge  Sweeney  at  Boston  last 

outstanding  men  of  our  country  pg„jg„j  contractor  newspaperboys  week. 

success^'^to^the  ”experience°Liired  ^"Saged  in  delivering  newspapers  Paul  S.  Walcott  of  New  London, 

as  a  carrier  bov  ^  ®  ®  on  routes  are  to  be  employes  for  conn.,  plaintiff  and  former  man- 

the  purposes  of  Workmen's  Com-  agjng  editor  of  the  Recorder- 
Age  Limits  and  Hours  pensation  only.  The  bill  also  raised  Gazette,  announced  he  is  “pre- 

Your  Newspaperboy  Committee,  from  12  to  14  years  the  minimum  pared  to  carry  the  matter  further" 
however,  feels  that  it  cannot  too  age  for  boys  selling  newspapers  on  despite  the  court’s  dismissal  of 
often  emphasize  the  standards  as  streets.  ^  Carrier  boys  may  en-  Qf  prayers  brought  by 

to  age,  elimination  of  girl  carriers,  gage  in  their  “business”  at  a  mini-  jijm  in  charges  filed  Jan.  28. 
cooperation  with  school  authori-  mum  age  of  12  years.  Sweeney  allowed  Mr. 

ties,  etc.  Your  Committee  has  Your  Committee  would  like  to  vValcott  20  days  in  which  to 
drawn  these  to  your  attention  on  urge  all  members  to  send  to  AN  PA  and  correct  “defects"  in 

many  occasions.  We  feel  it  is  not  General  Manager  Cranston  Wil-  original  complaint  in  regard 
amiss  to  do  so  again,  as  follows:  Hams  material  regarding  their  allegations  that  Mr.  Jenks.  busi- 

Minimum  Ages:  Carrier.  12  activities.  manager  has  received  exc» 

years;  street  sales  boys,  14  years,  Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Chairman  " 

except  in  cities  with  population  J.  M.  Blalock  corporation, 

of  50.000  or  less,  where  boys  J.  M.  Bunting  Prayer  that  Messrs.  Jenks  arnJ 

between  12  and  14  would  be  al-  Jack  E.  Calvin  R'ce  be  forced  to  cancel  a  votinj 

lowed  to  sell.  Earl  R.  Chapman  ‘rust  agreement  was  dismissed  oi 

Girl  Carriers:  No  female  mi-  John  C.  Council  ‘be  ground  of  “venue”;  anothe 

nors  to  be  permitted  to  sell  or  James  H.  Gorman  prayer,  that  Jenks  and  Rice  ente 

to  distribute  newspapers.  J.  A.  Grant  ^  ‘^bh  Walcott  for  distribu 

Hours  for  Selling  and  Dis-  Verne  E.  Joy  ‘1°“  of  *‘05^  to  operating  exwu 

tributing  Newspapers:  Not  dur-  J.  W.  Kenney  dismissed  due  to  lack  o 

ing  school  hours — and  on  school  William  F.  Lucey  *^8^*  ground  or  the  action, 

days  not  more  than  3  hours  per  Ray  Marx  “The  issue  of  enablng  junio 

day  for  carriers,  or  4  hours  per  L.  W.  McFetridge  executives  to  acquire  more  stock  a 

day  for  street  sellers;  for  carriers  C.  D.  O’Rourke  repeatedly  promised  is  by  n 

not  earlier  than  5  a.m.  and  not  Joyce  A.  Swan  means  closed,”  Mr.  Walcott  said. 
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rich  industrial  market 
of  Lynn  . . .  where 
30,000 families 
enjoy  above-average 
effective  buying 
income:  $5186*  a  year 
in  the  only  ABC 
newspaper 
in  Lynn,  Mass. 


*Sale6  manafcment  “Survey  of  Buying  Power' 
May  10, 19S2 
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NOW!  A  great  opportunity 
for  all  newspapers  to- 


1  INCREASE  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  through  more  ROP 
color  lineage 


2  USE  MORE  ROP  editorial 
color  at  surprisingly  low  cost 


3  RECOVER  part  of  the  cost 
of  preparing  your  own  color 
features 


Newspapers  subscribing  to  this  service  receive  all  the  advantages  above  . . . 
and  make  it  possible  for  all  advertisers,  large  and  small,  national  and  local, 
to  use  far  more  ROP  color  in  their  advertising. 

At  the  same  time,  this  service  helps  you  improve  and  diversify  your 
use  of  editorial  color,  achieve  better  printing  quality,  and  re-  ^ 

capture  some  of  your  own  color  production  costs. 

Check  up  on  this  new  color  service.  Find  out  all 
you  receiveintheWEEKLY  COLOR  FILE  . 

.  .  .  and  how  this  new  service  provides  .**“ 
fast,  LOW  COST  MAT  SERVICE  for  '  % 

color  reproduction  in  newspapers.  Send 
for  details  now. 


ROP  COLOR  SERVICE 

offers  material  from  these  sources 

1.  EDITORIAL  —  over  500  subjects  in  color  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  other  newspapers. 

2.  ORIGINAL  RETAIL  COLOR  ADS  —  50  especially 
designed  pages  per  year  from  the  Vogue-Wright 
Art  Studios  of  Chicago. 

3.  COLOR  ADVERTISING  FROM  RETAIL  STORES  — 

scores  of  pages  of  color  advertising  placed  by 
Milwaukee  and  other  retail  stores  in  The  journal 
and  other  newspapers  last  year. 

4.  NATIONAL  AND  “CO-OP”  COLOR  ADS— typical 
cooperative  advertising  using  color,  permitting 
your  advertisers  to  use  color  under  advantageous 
terms. 

5.  COLOR  PAGES  FROM  MANY  PAPERS  —  smart 
color  pages  of  other  newspaper  subscribers.  Your 
own  best  color  pages,  placed  in  the  service,  can 
create  revenue  for  you! 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  AND  PRICES 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 

ROP  COLOR  SERVICE  for  Newspapers 

333  W.  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Please  RUSH  full  information  on 
ROP  Color  Service  to  — 


Zone . State.. 


Here's  o  new  "Color  Service  Center"  to  provide  the  best 
and  most  timely  color  subjects  in  reproduction  form .  •  • 


Impressive 
Fiau  re . . 


^Better  Paper*  Contest 
Winners  Named  by  NEA 


ROCKFORD 

At  the  Top  in  Illinois 

105,438 

City  Population 

(N*w  Official  Censu*) 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkforb  BrgiftlcT'JSrpubUr 

Hock  ford,  lllinoit 


mTwspaFeR  NEWS^l 


•  Anstraiia 

*  Tha  only  iournal  giving  tha 
nows  of  odvortisors,  odvortit> 
big  agonts,  publishing,  prinf- 
Ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  ara  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
bi  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  HamlltoR  Str*«t 
Sydaay,  Aastralla 

Pabllthed  Monthly, 

One  Tmr  flnha^ntlon  88.84 


"Let  Me 
Tell  You 
About  Our 

'TAILOR 

MADE’ 

Merchandising 
Service  for 
National 
Advertisers” 


CtrSMA  4  WOODWARD,  koprms^ntofi* 
15,  Cpiifomim 


New  Orleans — Winners  in  the 
National  Editorial  Association's 
annual  Better  Newspaper  Con¬ 
tests  for  1953  were  announced 
here  on  the  eve  of  the  annual 
NEA  Convention,  April  26-29. 

More  than  1,070  entries  were 
received  from  dailies  and  weeklies 
from  every  state.  A  total  of  33 
states  were  represented  among  the 
list  of  winners.  Following  are  the 
winning  newspapers  in  the  major 
divisions: 

General  Excellence 

Daily  Division:  Plaques  of¬ 
fered  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
First.  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press:  Second,  Fort  iMuderdale 
(Fla.)  Daily  News;  Third,  Roch¬ 
ester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin.  Hon¬ 
orable  Mention:  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald;  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal;  Sa¬ 
linas  (Calif.)  Californian. 

Comments  of  the  Judge:  “These 
publications  are  notable  for  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  in  typographical 
appearance  characterized  by  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  consistent  and  harmon¬ 
ious  type  dress  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  high  standards  of  page 
design  and  arrangement.  Advertis¬ 
ing  occassionally  is  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  too  black  but  for  the  most 
part  over-all  excellence  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  observed.  It  was  noted 
that,  in  the  particular  editions 
submitted  for  judging,  the  papers 
shared  a  common  lack  of  strength 
In  local  editorial  page  material, 
largely  abdicating  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  opinion-forming  processes 
to  strangers  and  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists.” 

Weekly  Division  (Circulation 
under  2,000):  Plaques  offered  by 
University  of  Missouri.  First, 
Weslaco  (Texas)  News;  Second, 
Ritzville  (Wash.)  Journal-Times; 
Third,  Oxford  (Ohio)  Press.  Hon¬ 
orable  Mention:  Forest  iMke 
(Minn.)  Times;  Stratford  (Conn.) 
News;  Frenchtown  (N.  J.)  Dela¬ 
ware  Valley  News.  Special  Men¬ 
tion:  Lake  Elsinore  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  Sun. 

Lake  Elsinore  Valley  Sun:  “This 
magazine  -  style  publication  has 
much  to  recommend  it  in  its  excel¬ 
lent  coverage,  organized  makeup, 
clean  typography,  departmentaliza¬ 
tion,  editorial  page  and  use  of 
color  in  its  nameplate.  Within  its 
limitations,  it  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work  which  must  merit 
the  appreciation  and  support  of 
its  community.” 

Weekly  Division  (Circulation 
Over  2,000 ) :  Plaques  offered  by 
the  Northern  States  Envelope 
Company.  First,  Washington  (N. 
J.)  Star;  Second,  Mission  (Texas) 
Times;  Third,  Flemington  (N.  J.) 
Hunterdon  County  Democrat. 
Honorable  Mention :  Hillsboro 
(Ore.)  Argus;  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser;  Deep  River 
[  (Conn.)  New  Era. 


Suburban  Weekly  Division: 
Plaques  offered  by  Meyer-Both  ' 
Company.  First,  Evanston  (Ill.)  | 
Review;  Second,  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  Eccentric;  Third,  Ridge¬ 
wood  (N.  J.)  Sunday  News.  Hon¬ 
orable  Mention:  Highland  Park 
(Mich.)  Highland  Parker;  Cran¬ 
ford  (N.  J.)  Citizen  &  Chronicle; 
Levittown  (N.  Y.)  Tribune. 

Community  Service 
Plaques  offered  by  Ludlow  Typ- 
ograph  Company.  First,  Houma 
(La.)  Terrebonne  Press;  Second, 
Carthage  (N.  Y.)  Republican 

Tribune;  Third,  Forest  Lake 
(Minn.)  Times.  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion:  Vallejo  (Calif.)  News- 

Chronicle;  Levittown  (N.  Y.) 
Tribune. 

Service  to  Agriculture 
Plaques  offered  by  NEA  Past 
Presidents  Charles  L.  Ryder  and 
W.  Verne  McKinney.  First,  Elkin 
(N.  C.)  Tribune;  Second,  Weslaco 
(Texas)  News;  Third,  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press-Democrat.  Honor¬ 
able  Mention:  Covington  (Tenn.) 
Leader;  Colorado  City  (Texas) 
Record;  Langdon  (N.  D.)  Cava¬ 
lier  County  Republican;  Oxford 
(Ohio)  Press. 

Special  Issue 

Special  Issue  (Circulation  Un¬ 
der  2,000).  Plaques  offered  by 
American  Type  Founders.  First, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates  (Calif.) 
News;  Second,  Boonville  (Mo.) 
Advertiser;  Third,  Weslaco  (Tex.) 
News,  Honorable  Mention:  Carl- 
ton-Yawhill  (Ore.)  Review;  Kim¬ 
berly  (Ida.)  Advertiser;  Chatom 
(Ala.)  Washington  County  News. 

Special  Issue  (Circulation  Over 
2,000).  Plaques  offered  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Type  Founders.  First,  Mon¬ 
terey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald; 
Second,  Morehead  City  (N.  C.) 
Carteret  Co.  News-Times;  Third, 
Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pa- 
jaronian.  Honorable  Mention: 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
News;  Denison  (Iowa)  Bulletin; 
Danvers  (Mass.)  Herald. 

Best  Editorial  Award 
Plaques  offered  by  Porte  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  First,  Central 
City  (Ky.)  Messenger;  Second, 
Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pa- 
jaronian;  Third,  Belle  (Mo.)  Ban¬ 
ner.  Honorable  Mention:  Mans¬ 
field  (Mass.)  News;  Placerville 
(Calif.)  Mountain  -  Democrat; 
Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Sunday  News. 

Herrick  Editorial  Award 
Plaques  offered  by  John  P.  Her¬ 
rick.  First,  Sebastian  (Fla.)  In¬ 
dian  River  News;  Second,  Wat¬ 
sonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaron- 
ian;  Third,  Mission  (Tex.)  Times. 
Honorable  Mention:  Central  City 
(Ky.)  Messenger;  Pella  (Iowa) 
Chronicle;  Weslaco  (Tex.)  News. 
Best  Use  of  Illustrative  Material 
Relief  Printing:  Plaques  offered 
by  General  Camera  Company. 


First,  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News;  Second,  Montezuma  (Iowa) 
Republican;  TTiird,  Weslaco  (T«) 
News.  Honorable  Mention:  Salem 
(N.  J.)  Standard  &  Jerseyman. 
Houma  (La.)  Terrebonne  Press; 
Clintonville  (Wis.)  Tribune  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Offset  Printing:  Plaques  offered 
by  General  Camera  Compan) 
First,  Port  Washington  (Wis.) 
Ozaukee  Press;  Second,  Creek) 
(Colo.)  Journal;  Third,  Evanston 
(111.)  Review'. 

Best  News  Picture 
Plaques  offered  by  Graflex,  Inc 
First,  Ripon  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth;  Second,  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Tribune;  Third,  Levittown  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle.  Honorable  Mention.  Calu¬ 
met  (Ill.)  Index,  Fort  Lauderdale 
Fla.)  Daily  News;  Storm  Lakt 
(Iowa)  Pilot  Tribune. 

General  Excellence  in  Typography 
Plaques  offered  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 

Daily  Division:  First,  For 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News; 
Second,  Rochester  -(Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin;  Third,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal.  Hon¬ 
orable  Mention:  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Tribune;  Midland  (Mich.)  Daily 
News;  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press. 

Suburban  Weekly  Division 
First,  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News;  Second,  Highland  Pari 
(Mich.)  Highland  Parker;  Third, 
Berea  (Ohio)  News.  Honorabk 
Mention:  Levittown  (N,  Y.) 

Tribune;  Larchmont  (N.  Y.) 
Times;  Calumet  (Ill.)  Index. 

Weekly  Division  (Over  2,000 
Circulation) :  First,  Hemet  ((^lif.) 
News;  Second,  Mission  (Tex.) 
T/wcj;  Third,  Meyersdale  (Penna.) 
Republican.  Honorable  Mention: 
Houma  (La.)  Terrebonne  Press; 
Ripon  (Wis.)  Commonwealth: 
Franklin  (N.  H.)  Journal-Tran¬ 
script. 

Weekly  Division  (Under  2,^ 
Circulation):  First, Oxford  (Ohio) 
Press:  Second,  Naperville  (HU 
Clarion;  Third,  Heron  Lakt 
(Minn.)  News.  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion:  Wolcott  (N.  Y.)  Lake  Short 
News;  Williamsburg  (Va.)  Pk- 
gin  ia  Gazette;  Frankenmuth 
(Mich.)  News. 

Best  Advertising  Idea 
Plaques  offered  by  Publishers' 
Idea  Exchange.  First,  Montrost 
(Calif.)  Ledger;  Second,  South 
Orange  (N.  J.)  News-Record 

Third,  Kingfisher  (Okla.)  Tinits 
&  Free  Press.  Honorable  Mention: 
Bingen  (Wash.)  Mt.  Adams  Sun: 
Frankenmuth  (Mich.)  News; 
Johnsonbtirg  (Penna.)  Press;  Al 
gona  (Iowa)  Upper  Des  Moines. 


astian  (Fla.)  /«-  Carriers  Collect  on  TV 

>s;  Sewnd,  Wat-  Hackensack,  N.  J. — ^Three  Bet- 

Reg^ter-Pajaron-  ,  ^les- 

on  (Tex.)  Ttrne  .  5920  from  « 

New  York  television  quiz  show- 

The  boys  were  James  Barry. 

ICO  (Tex.)  News,  Quimby,  and  Paul  Heem- 

strative  Material  skirk.  They  made  over  half  of 
’:  Plaques  offered  their  winnings  to  various  worthy 
imera  Company,  charities. 
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Hue  Empty  Shoe 


Political  cartooning  is  not  a  gentle  art.  The 
nature  of  its  subject  matter  precludes  it. 

But  here  at  the  Globe  we  have  a  young  man 
who  is  proving  every  day  that  the  feeling 
behind  the  broad,  flat  strokes  of  a  charcoal 
pencil  can  be  poignant  and  sensitive. 

Don  Hesse  draws  with  simplicity  but  always 
with  great  impact.  When  it’s  necessary  to 
build  an  editorial  hre  under  a  political 
demagogue  Don’s  charcoal  can  be  counted 
on  to  make  the  flame  burn  hotter.  On  the 
other  hand  that  same  charcoal  burns  with  a 
heart-warming  glow  when  an  occasion  calls 
for  understanding  and  sympathy. 

Recently  when  disastrous  floods  swept  across 
The  Netherlands,  Don’s  cartoon  “The  Empty 
Shoe’’  touched  the  hearts  (and  purse  strings) 
of  so  many  St.  Louisans  that  Prince  Bernhard 
personally  honored  Hesse  and  requested  that 
he  be  allowed  to  take  the  original  drawing 
back  to  Holland.  And,  along  with  the  draw¬ 
ing  went  $38,000— the  contribution  of  St. 
Louisans  whose  hearts  were  as  full  as  the 
wooden  shoe  was  empty. 

Reader  response  to  a  Hesse  cartoon  can’t 
often  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  But 
it  is  measured  . . .  every  day  ...  in  the  letters, 
wires  and  telephone  calls  that  tell  us— with¬ 
out  the  slightest  doubt— that 


^  m  saving  time  are  good  and  materials  handy,  by  using  mai 

/K  /y ^YQf/yyo  f  «YY9^#1  «  sound  selling  and  advertising  prac-  services  whenever  possible,  and  by 

<»*”•»  O  ^  combined  with  proper  or-  taking  a  few  seconds  to  discuss 

^  ,  ganization  and  planning  of  your  the  layouts  and  copy  with  make- 

fZ-W^rkllty  IM^£>f’1-nCr  program”  up  men.  A  short,  simple  explan- 

Mtl  V/f  Ca  vfC  Good  sound  selling  and  adver-  ation  saves  a  lot  of  time  later,  he 

tising  practices  entail  that  you  emphasized,  in  fewer  corrections 
Portland,  Ore.  —  “Your  best  Consider  institutional  ads,  he  know  your  advertiser  and  his  busi-  and  remakes  on  misunderstood 
ialesman  is  a  satisfied  advertiser,”  added.  ness  and  that  the  advertiser  knows  layouts  and  makeups — and  it  will 

Lloyd  Stutsman,  Roseburg  News-  And  don’t  overlook  the  use  of  you  and  your  business,  he  added,  make  for  a  better  and  happier  re- 
Review,  told  the  ad  managers  de-  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Plan  and  group  your  calls,  he  lationship  between  the  front  and 
partment  of  the  Oregon  Newspa-  materials.  Hometown  Readership  told  the  admen,  and  plan  a  route  back  shops, 

per  Publishers  Association  here  Studies,  and  success  stories  about  which  will  facilitate  covering  as  jl,g  “Group”  Linage 

April  11.  other  local  advertisers,  he  told  the  many  accounts  as  possible  for  meeting  \  D  Ad- 

You  can  increase  your  linage  admen.  Be  sure,  he  said,  to  sell  each  trip  from  the  office.  Pre-  Klamath  Falb  Herald  and 

from  regular  local  advertisers,  he  newspaper  advertising  every  step  pare  ideas,  copy,  and  layouts  discussed  ways  to  build  uo 

said,  by  keeping  the  satisfied  cik-  of  the  way.  ahead  of  time,  make  an  account  association  advertising.  There  ait 

tomers  sold  on  newspaper  advertis-  “It’s  not  what  you  do,  neces-  list  so  you  don’t  miss  accounts,  things  to  do  he  said  First 

ing.  Help  them  set  up  advertis-  sarily,  but  how  you  do  it  that  and  then  try  to  be  consistent  in  j  ^  advertiv 

ing  budgets,  help  them  plan  their  counts,”  Eugene  E.  Anderson,  your  call  days  and  times.  Be  ■  delegate 

advertising,  induce  them  to  make  Lakeview  Examiner-Tribune,  told  sure  to  service  all  accounts  reg-  jjj  authority  to  officers  and  that 
use  of  available  co-op  advertising  the  same  group  in  discussing  ideas  ularly  and  equally  and  keep  your  ^Q^f^ols  inarketing  the  nroduct 
funds,  and  induce  them  to  follow  to  save  the  adman  time.  advertisers  happy  with  required  And,  second  find  someone  to  do 

up  an  idea  with  supiwrting  ads.  “There  is  no  gimmick  or  se-  tear-sheets,  proofs,  and  co-op  bills  advertising  job  for  them 
Have  an  idea  in  mind  each  time  cret  method  for  saving  time,”  he  on  time.  brokers  and  newsoaoen 

you  approach  them.  Mr.  Stutsman  continued.  “The  secret  really  lies  He  stressed  that  time  can  be  working  partners  Oliver  L 

said.  Help  them  time  promotions,  in  how  you  utilize  your  time.  And  saved  in  the  plant  by  keeping  tools  Hurtig  manager  of  Kellev-Clarke 


lie  i-iruu  will  help  to  eliminate  your 
strip  material  shortages  and  the  inevitable 
waste  of  time  and  labor 


Wide  range  ol  material  from 
a  single  machine— I  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness 


It’s  a  boost  to  your  compositor’s  efficiency  when  he  turns  to 
the  strip  material  racks  and  finds  an  ample  supply  to  see  him 
through  a  heavy  day’s  work.  You  can  make  sure  of  this  with 
an  Elrod  installation-an  equipment  which  many  plants  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  for  an  abundance  of  leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material.  Available  in  either  gas  or  electric  models. 


j  Stakel  Gets  Position 
:  With  ARF  Committee 

Frederick  C.  Stakel,  advertising 
manager  for  Aluminum  Compan; 
of  America,  Pittsburgh,  ha.s  been 
named  to  the  Motivation  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.  The  Foundation 
is  a  national  body  established  to 
promote  greater  effectiveness  in 
advertising  and  marketing  through 
objective  and  impartial  research. 

The  purpose  of  this  newly 
formed  Committee  is  to  conduct 
intensive  studies  of  the  motives 
which  make  people  read  advertise¬ 
ments  and  act  upon  them. 
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The  rirod  is  sturdily  but  simply 
built  for  continuous  production 
of  high-quality  strip  material 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 


Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Radiant  family 
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Bob  Hull 

and  Westinghouse 
Build  a  Bigger, 

Richer  Baltimore 


building  his  own  home  and  will  be  buying  big 
for  years  to  come. 

Do  you  want  to  sell  Bob  Hull  and  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  well-paid  industrial 
workers  of  Baltimore?  If  so,  sell  through  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  News-Post  and 
American  .  .  .  the  newspapers  with  the  largest 
evening  and  Sunday  circulation.  The  News- 
Post  and  American  reach  more-than-half  of 
Baltimore’s  families.  They  give  your  products 
the  biggest  audience  in  bigger,  richer  Baltimore. 


Westinghouse,  ever-growing  industrial  giant, 
is  expanding  again  in  big,  booming  Baltimore. 
For  years,  its  Electronics  and  X-Ray  Divisions 
have  supported  a  large  payroll  of  4,000  skilled 
workers.  With  the  Air-Arm  Plant  now  near¬ 
ing  completion,  the  buying  power  ot  the 
Nation's  sixth  largest  city  (and  twelfth  most 
important  market)  will  increase  by  2,500 
substantial  weekly  paychecks  from  Westing¬ 
house. 


Bob  Hull,  although  only  32,  is  a  13-year  West¬ 
inghouse  man.  He’s  helping  to  make  Baltimore 
bigger  and  richer.  Bob’s  present  job  is  in  X-Ray 
Assembly,  where  his  skill  and  resourcefulness 
help  to  increase  the  output  of  this  highly  es¬ 
sential  plant.  Like  so  many  of  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers  at  Westinghouse,  Bob  wants  the  good 
things  in  life  for  his  family.  He  spends  wisely 
.  .  .  and  he  spends  in  Baltimore!  Right  now  he’s 
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Represented  Nationally 
by  Hearst  Advertising 
Service 
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AUSTINF  •  THE  FLAPDOODLES  •  DONALD  DUCK  •  OZARK  IKE  •  HENRY  •  ARTHUR  "BUGS"  BAER  •  HUBERT 


BARNEY  GOOGLE  AND  SNUFFY  SMITH  •  BEETLE  BAILEY  •  BIG  BEN  BOLT  •  BLONDIE 


features 


Copr.  19'*^,  King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  World  ri^jhts  reserved 


iTWHaUflfrl 

Am* 


King's  best  selling  line  is  made 

up  of  over  300  features— 

every  one  o  proved  leader  in  its  field, 


Published  n^lpns 
and  coloniesweri 
is  the  world'snost 
it  appears  thi^op' 
best-written, (^d  I 
that  help  sell  iillk 
stands  asoneFth 
— a  proved  r^ei 

kii|g 

235  EAST  «th 


«  RUSTY  RILEv  «  the  hfar'  m  m.«eT  <0NES  •  I  LOVE  LUCY  e  CHAMPS  AND  CHUMPS  •  ^ 
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STEUANYON  •  BRINGING  UP  FATHER  •  BUZ  SAWYER  •  RIP  KIRBY  •  THEY'LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME  • 


iiewspaper  business 

I  m:|ons  of  times  a  day  by 


more  than  2,000  newspapers  in  131  countries 
lies^er  the  globe,  '"Copyright,  1953,  King  Features  Syndicate," 
Idspost-printed  copyright  line.  To  the  papers  in  which 
stliiAopy right  is  the  guarantee  of  the  world's  best-drawn, 
en,iid  best-read  features.  Carried  on  comics  and  columns 

i, 

sellWIlionsof  papers  a  day.  King  Features  copyright 
onejif  the  newspaper  business'  best  selling  lines 
‘dre^er  winner  for  your  newspaper. 


FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


F.  J.  NICHT,  GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER 


)T  STREET 


E  •  PRINCE  VALIANT  •  HTTLE  IODINE  •  FLASH  GORDON  •  MANDRAKE  THE  MAGICIAN  • 
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WESTBROOK  PEGLER  •  GEORGE  E,  SOKOLSKY  •  WALTER  WINCHELL  •  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN  •  FULTON  LEWIS,  JR. 


CHANGE  IN  CLIMATE 

PRESIDENTS  of  the  United  States  have 
addressed  remarks  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  of 
America  many  times  in  recent  years.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  have  been  unflattering  and 
derogatory. 

For  the  first  time  in  almost  20  years,  a 
President  said  something  cordial  and  flatter¬ 
ing  about  the  press  of  this  country  when 
Dwight  Eisenhower  addressed  the  ASNE. 

It  was  a  tribute  to  the  press  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  interrupt  his  vacation  and  return  to 
Washingon  in  spite  of  a  temporary  illness 
to  address  the  editors.  It  was  another  sign 
of  tribute  for  him  to  select  this  occasion  to 
make  his  first  formal  speech  since  inaugura¬ 
tion  12  weeks  ago. 

In  contrast  to  his  two  predecessors,  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  let  the  world  know  the 
importance  with  which  he  and  his  adminis¬ 
tration  regard  the  role  of  the  press  in  a 
democratic  economy. 

“You  are,  in  such  a  vital  way,  both  repre¬ 
sentative  of  and  responsible  to  the  people  of 
our  country.  In  great  part  upon  you,  upon 
your  intelligence,  your  integrity,  your  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  justice 
themselves,  depend  the  understanding  and 
the  knowledge  with  which  our  people  must 
meet  the  facts  of  20th  century  life.  Without 
such  understanding  and  knowledge  our  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  incapable  of  promoting  justice. 
Without  them  they  would  be  incapable  of  de¬ 
fending  freedom.” 

President  Eisenhower’s  statement  was  no 
casual  platitude.  Supported  by  comments  in 
similar  vein  by  almost  every  cabinet  member 
which  addressed  the  editors’  group,  it  re¬ 
flects  a  definite  change  in  climate  in  offi¬ 
cial  Washington  toward  the  press. 

It  indicates  the  beginning  of  an  era  in 
which  the  role  of  the  press  in  transmitting 
“understanding  and  knowledge”  to  the  people 
so  they  can  “meet  the  facts  of  20th  century 
life”  and  “defend  freedom”  will  be  made 
easier  instead  of  more  difficult. 

BUSINESS  AND  PEACE 

"THERE  is  no  reason  to  fear  peace.  We  are 

not  headed  for  a  depression.” 

This  statement  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  George  M.  Humphrey  to  the  Associated 
Press  luncheon  should  have  a  calming  and 
beneficial  impact  on  all  business.  The  results 
will  be  felt  in  the  volume  of  advertising. 

There  have  been  too  many  so-called  econ¬ 
omists  contradicting  each  other  with  prog¬ 
nostications  of  boom  or  bust.  Too  many 
business  men  have  believed  the  “prophets  of 
doom”  who  predict  that  an  end  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war  and  a  subsequent  decline  in  gov¬ 
ernment  spending  will  bring  a  recession  if 
not  a  definite  depression. 

What  we  have  needed  is  a  little  confidence 
and  some  encouragement  by  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  and  to  act  such  as 
Secretary  Humphrey. 

Most  business  men  have  not  been  in  a 
competitive  market  for  so  long  that  they 
have  forgotten  how  to  be  competitive,  how 
to  take  normal  risks.  If  they  will  forget 
their  fears  and  get  out  and  promote  their 
products  vigorously,  they’ll  get  the  customers. 
It  is  the  business  man  who  sits  back  fearfully, 
who  doesn’t  keep  his  advertising  message  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  who  will  be  hurt. 


EDIT®RIAL 


Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  things 
which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith 
one  may  edify  another. — Romans;  XIV;  19. 


PRESS  STUDY 

WE  STILL  think  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  fairness  ol  press  coverage — newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio  and  television — of  the 
1952  Presidential  campaign  is  desirable. 
The  charges  arising  from  the  campaign, 
whether  well-founded  or  baseless — will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  echoed  by  the  press  critics  for 
years  to  come. 

But  in  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  presently- 
known  survey  methods  we  must  agree  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  com¬ 
mittee  that  such  a  study  is  “not  feasible”  at 
this  time. 

“The  committee  knows  of  no  formulae 
that  would  meet  the  magnitude  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  problem  of  evaluating  the 
fairness  of  public  information  media  in  their 
news  coverage  of  the  1952  campaign.” 

If  this  had  been  a  hastily-arrived-at  con¬ 
clusion,  there  might  be  some  reason  to  doubt 
or  dispute  the  conclusion.  However,  the  com¬ 
mittee  members — all  of  them  experienced  and 
responsible  in  their  field — took  time  out  from 
busy  schedules  to  confer  at  length.  Their  find¬ 
ings  agree  with  recently  published  opinions  of 
others  who  originally  had  sought  the  study 
but  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

No  matter  how  desirable  this  project  might 
appear,  we  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  jump¬ 
ing  into  water  over  our  head  and  not  know¬ 
ing  how  to  swim. 

Dean  Earl  English  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  the  journalism  school  representative 
on  the  committee,  concurring  in  the  over-all 
conclusion  made  a  recommendation  worth 
considering.  He  suggested  a  limited  project 
as  a  starter  to  develop  the  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  necessary  for  a  study  of  this  kind. 

As  always,  there  is  the  question  of  financ¬ 
ing.  But  it  seems  like  a  sound  approach  to 
the  problem  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
determining  the  facts  when  wild  charges  and 
assertions  are  made  against  the  press. 

POSTAL  RATES 

POSTMASTER  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  made  a  fine  appearance  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  last 
week  and  talked  a  lot  of  sense  about  improv¬ 
ing  postal  service  while  cutting  costs. 

It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  mention 
the  large  deficit  which  he  inherited  with  the 
department  and  indicate  the  possible  neces¬ 
sity  of  increasing  rates  again. 

We  hope  he  will  ask  for  rate  increases  only 
after  thorough  study,  by  Congress  and  his 
own  staff,  gives  a  much  clearer  analysis  of 
costs  attributable  to  each  mail  category  than 
does  the  present  cost  ascertainment  program. 


ACCREDITING 

IT  WOULD  be  a  mistake  for  the  journalism 
accrediting  program,  supported  by  lead¬ 
ing  journalism  educators,  and  the  leading 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  and  their 
associations,  to  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
some  other  untried  procedure. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accreditation  of  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism,  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism,  has  worked  well 
and  profitably  during  the  6  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  toward  elevating  the  standards  of 
education  in  that  field. 

The  American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  which  started 
accrediting  in  journalism,  had  no  prior  rights 
in  this  field,  to  be  sure.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  nothing  of  that  sort  was  being  done.  It 
had  to  start  somewhere.  It  alone  took  the 
“bull  by  the  horns”  and  launched  a  program 
which  attracted  such  widespread  support 
from  the  profession  that  6  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  associations  have  supported  it  through 
ACEJ. 

Those  associations,  the  largest  and  most 
responsible  in  the  field,  are:  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters,  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  and  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  profession  which  em¬ 
ploys  the  output  of  the  journalism  schools 
has  a  fundamental  interest  in  those  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  and  a  basic  right  to  help 
establish  standards  of  training.  This  is  not 
to  deny  that  the  educators  themselves  have 
an  equal  interest  and  right.  But  no  one 
should  know  better  what  skills  and  informa¬ 
tion  are  best  suited  to  fill  a  newspaper  or 
radio  job  than  the  men  who  do  the  hiring 
and  are  responsible  for  staff  operation. 

We  see  nothing  wrong  in  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  accrediting  program.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  all  segments 
of  journalism  education  represented.  There 
are  too  many  factions  in  the  field  anyway. 
They  should  be  united  in  a  common  effort. 

But  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  discard 
what  has  already  been  done  in  this  field,  and 
equally  as  grave  to  substitute  any  procedure 
in  which  the  strong  and  interested  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  profession  would  be  eliminated. 

NEW  PAPER  SOURCE 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  Great  North¬ 
ern  that  it  is  building  a  50-ton-a-day  mill 
in  Maine  to  make  paper  out  of  hardwoods  is 
a  development  of  great  importance. 

A  process  for  making  newsprint  out  of 
hardwoods  was  perfected  some  time  ago  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. 
(E&P,  June  9,  1951,  page  84.)  It  was  found 
that  paper  could  be  made  cheaper  than  from 
softwoods  for  several  reasons,  including  the 
fact  that  the  hardwoods  produce  25%  more 
pulp  per  cord  than  the  coniferous  woods  like 
spruce. 

Some  Canadian  mills  are  experimenting 
with  this  or  similar  processes.  If  successful, 
it  increases  the  available  sites  for  newsprint 
plants  in  the  U.S.,  and  at  the  same  time  may 
give  us  paper  at  some  saving  below  the  pres¬ 
ent  cost. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 

Laird  H.  Loomis,  graduate  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism  and 
a  World  War  II  bombardier,  has 
been  elected  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Columbus  (Neb.) 
Daily  Telegram.  His  father,  Z.  H. 
Loomis,  is  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

♦  *  • 

Junius  B.  Fishburn,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times- 
World  Corp.,  will  be  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
at  Roanoke  College’s  111th  com¬ 
mencement  June  7. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bob  DeArmond,  widely  known 
Alaska  newspaper  man  and  col¬ 
umnist,  has  joined  the  official  staff 
of  the  Territory’s  first  Republican 
governor  in  20  years  as  special 
assistant  to  the  Hon,  B.  Frank 
Heintzleman.  He  is  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Ketchikan  Daily 
News. 

♦  •  ♦ 

James  H.  Darcey,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  -  A  merican, 
and  Mrs.  Darcey,  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  April  21  for  a  vacation 
in  Hawaii. 

*  ♦  * 

Ralph  R.  Cronise,  publisher  of 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald,  will  represent  Albany  at  the 
41st  annual  meeting  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States  at  Washington,  D.C.,  April 

27-29. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Robinson,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Block,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Pittsbugh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette, 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and  the 
Toledo  Times,  sailed  for  Europe 
April  21  on  the  liner  He  de  France, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Block. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Floyd  Chalfant,  publisher  of 
the  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record- 
Herald,  has  been  elected  governor 
of  the  264th  District  of  Rotary 
International. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Little,  co-publisher 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Thomas  L.  Moran,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scranton  Times,  have 
been  elected  directors  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  to  operate 
a  lumber  mill  at  Kooskia,  Idaho. 

mm* 

Marion  Lowry  Fischer,  society 
editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal,  has  been  named  president 
of  Press  Women  of  Oregon,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Margaret  Thompson 
Hill,  publisher  of  the  Parkrose 
Enterprise,  at  Portland. 

mm* 

James  Edmund  Duffy,  ship 
news  reporter  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  and 
Mrs.  DuffY  are  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  England. 

mm* 

William  Brill  has  been  named 
general  news  editor  of  the  Coving¬ 
ton  (Va.)  Virginian.  He  formerly 
was  telegraph  editor.  Recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Virginian  editorial  staff 
were  Mrs.  Jean  Ogden  as  society 
editor  and  Forrest  Dressler,  Jr., 
as  sports  editor. 


LIBRARIANS  from  New  York  City  newspapers  inspect  the  vast  col-  mm* 

lection  of  business  material  which  is  available  in  the  files  of  the  Na-  Howard  E.  Larson,  former 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York.  Left  to  right  are:  free-lance  correspondent  in  Stock- 
Peter  Dinella,  Post;  Matthew  Redding,  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Freeda  f,olm  has  joined  the  United  Press 
Franklin,  Times;  Maurice  Symonda,  News;  and  Jeanette  Sledge  NICB.  jjj  Denver,  He  was  a  journal- 

ism  graduate  from  the  University 

joined  the  travel  and  resort  ad-  tJjg  Editorial  RoomS  Minnesota^in  J943. 


joined  the  travel  and  resort  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Washington  _ 

(D.C.)  Times-Herald  following  ,  c  e-  t-  .  Kenneth  Banks  is  a  new  addi- 

nine  months  on  the  retail  advertis-  Ci^yd  Sveen,  Fargo  Forurn,  tion  to  the  photographic  staff  of 

ing  staff  of  the  Evening  Star.  ‘he  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

®  ♦  newly-formed  North  Dakota  chap-  *  •  ♦ 

Mrs.  Marion  Hutchcroft  has  ‘h®  National  Association  of  Raymond  LaRocque  has  suc- 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Pendleton  Petroleum  Writers.  ceeded  Kermit  K  Kingsbury  as 

(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  as  assistant  ad*  „  night  city  editor  of  the  Worcester 

to  Amy  Bedford,  manager  of  the  ^^ine  Parks  forn^r  reporter  (Mass.)  Telegram.  Mr.  Kin^bury 

commercial  printing  department.  'he  ^Tex.)  Enterprise  heads  the  new  House  and  Home 

,  ^  %  and  Snyder  (Tex.)  Dady  News,  section  of  the  Worcester  Sunday 

.  .  .  .^  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  morning  Tpleeram 

Joseph  Healy  has  joined  the  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-  *  *  * 

classified  advertising  department  of  ,  , 

the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi-  *  *  *  John  A.  Barbour,  graduate  of 

can  and  American.  Mrs  Helen  Lowe  formerlv  University  of  Michigan,  has 

V  «  •  LOWE,  tormeriy  Detroit. 

^  _  .with  Julian  Gross  Advertising  *  *  * 

Douglas  Cornette,  assistant  j^^d  the  advertising  de-  u  •  •  •  *1, 

to  the  general  manager  of  tne  p^rtment  of  G.  Fox  and  Co.,  Hart-  Stan  Stauffer  has  joined  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  ^as  been  named  fashion  edi-  staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

and  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In-  general  assignrnent  reporter  aft- 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  er  five  years  as  editor  of  the  Santa 

0-1 _ ¥- _ _  /-> _ ..c  umrer.  _  \ 


joined  the  staff  of  the  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  East  Oregonian  as  assistant 
to  Amy  Bedford,  manager  of  the 
commercial  printing  department. 


the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi 
can  and  American. 


has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Council,  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  Louisville  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


R.  H.  Wright,  Jr.,  has  returned 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Louisville 


er  five  years  as  editor  of  the  Santa 
Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

mm* 

Dan  Bagott,  Los  Angeles 


Robert  E.  Agnes,  with  the  yg^^s  of  Army  duty. 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribunes  advertis-  *  *  * 

ing  staff  since  1934,  has  ^en  George  Cory  has  resigned  from 
named  to  the  general  ad  staff  of  ^^py  Louisville 

the  Tribunes  Detroit  office.  Harry 

T.  Harlow,  whom  Mr.  Agnes  re-  -  — 

placed  as  assistant  to  Wallace  E. 

Bates,  manager  of  the  Detroit  Prterg^ 

office,  has  been  transferred  to  the  *  CIgC 

New  York  office  where  he  will  ^  newspaper,  ind 

represent  Western  accounts.  :  .  ...  ...  .. 


(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  after  two  (Calif.)  Mirror  radio-TV  column- 
years  of  Army  duty.  resigned.  He  is  succeede 

m  m  m  by  Robert  Brooks,  formerly  with 

George  Cory  has  resigned  from  Mirror  Syndicate, 
the  copy  de.sk  of  the  Louisville  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Page  One  Brightener 

,  .  .  ^or  almost  60  newspapers  including  The  New  York  Mirror  which 
started  this  daily  feature  this  week. 


On  the  Business  Side 

l.LROY  E.  Paltrowitz,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  for  an  eight- 
week  course,  “Retail  Advertising,” 
at  the  Danbury  State  Teachers 
College. 

*  •  ♦ 

William  L.  Wagner  has  re- 


Salvatore  Giannini  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  department 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American. 

mm* 

Ray  Walker,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Shopping  News, 
and  Home  News,  is  now  with  the 
display  advertising  department  of 
the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin.  He  succeeds  J.  Forrest 
Newman,  who  is  now  with  the 
Smith  Publications  staff  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 


COMIC  DICTIONARY 
Trouble,  etc. 

A  hIkh  uard  to  makci  other*  believe 
you  know  more  than  you  do. 

(CopyriKht,  1953.  by  Evan  E«ar) 

Phone  or  Wire  for  More  Samples,  Terms 
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publicity  director  at  the  University 
of  Detroit,  has  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  in  Detroit.  He 
formerly  worked  for  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  and  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Curtis,  veteran  river  editor 
and  columnist  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  now 
has  a  river  boat  named  for  him. 
The  ultra-modern,  Diesel-powered 
towboat,  “Joe  Curtis,”  was  launch¬ 
ed  at  Na.shville,  Tenn.,  April  16. 
*  *  * 

Mary  McIntire  has  joined  the 
reporting  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 
She  has  served  as  women’s  page 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item.  Los  Angeles  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
publisher  of  the  Clearlake  (Calif.) 
Observer  and  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Calif.)  Daily  Record  Her¬ 
ald.  More  recently  she  was  editor 
of  the  San  Pablo  (Calif.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

m  *  * 

Jack  Dobson,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  Aibert  Van,  Toronto 
Telegram  photographer,  won  first 
and  second  place  prizes  in  the 
sixth  annual  print  show  of  the 
Commercial  and  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers’  Association  of  Canada. 


PERSONAL 

continued  from  page  79 

Frank  Ludtke,  formerly  with 
the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  News 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
in  Detroit. 

*  * 

William  T.  Lilley  is  now  staff 
photographer  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 

4(  ♦ 

Roger  Dettmer,  formerly  con¬ 
cert  tour  music  critic  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  has  been  named  drama  and 
masic  critic  of  the  Chicago  (111.) 

American. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Duncan  .\.  L.  MacDonald  has 
been  named  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  En¬ 
sign.  Roman  Catholic  weekly. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bob  Stuart,  former  athletic 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


Ken  Cornish,  reporter-photo¬ 
grapher  on  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Pre.ss  Democrat,  has  been  assigned 
by  the  Dixie  News  Service,  Hen¬ 
dersonville,  N.  C.,  as  correspond- 


.Idvertising  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries, 
Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wis.  L. 
I  — Copy^-Creative;  Robert  P. 

Jot,  Dirfctor  oj  Circulation;  George  H. 
jrAATE,  Circulation  .Manager;  Evelyn  Z. 
Kolojay,  Classified  Manager. 


Walter  Durham,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Tennessee  executive 
committee  of  the  Future  Farmers 


1140  ^Mional  of  America  to  receive  the  honor- 
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ary  State  Farmer  degree  at  the 
organization’s  Silver  Anniversary 
celebration. 

In  the  Military  Service 

Second  Lt.  Robert  C.  Miller, 
a  former  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  is  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  40th  Infantry  Division 


tendon,  England  Office:  Allan  Delafons, 
Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  Hill. 
London,  N.  10. 

Paris,  France,  Editor\Q.  Langelaan,  48, 
/  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Seine).  Copies 
of  Editor  a  Publisher  are  available  at  the 
•American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot. 
Pans  (ler),  France. 
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'‘My  wife’s  the  publisher  of  my  paper;  right  now'  she’s  up  in  the  room 
going  over  my  expense  account  for  the  Convention.” 


Norman  R.  Lewis,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Fairmount  (W. 
Va)  West  Virginian,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  first  lieutenant  with  the 
140th  Infantry  Division  in  Ko¬ 
rea. 

*  *  * 

Naval  Officer  Tom  Wicker, 


6mo.  averagenetpaidtoDec.  31.  19.52.19,052  formerly  of  the  Winston-Salem 

(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,  has 
For  Subscription  Rates  see  Page  2.  '  been  named  Officer  in  charge  of 
the  newspaper,  the  Seahawk,  at 
the  Yokoshuka  Naval  Base,  Tokyo. 


CoRNEi  ius  J.  Shine  has  left  the 
staff  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  for  a  two-year  .stint  with  the 
Army. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Wayne  W.  Helben,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle,  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  the  Hess 
Brothers  department  store. 

*  *  * 

Thorn  Kuhl,  former  United 
Press  reporter  and  rewrite  man, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Detroit. 

♦  ♦  * 

Dwight  Jarrell,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  and  feature  writer 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  been 
named  as  field  representative  of 
the  public  relations  department  of 
the  American  Medical  Society.  He 
will  work  out  of  Detroit  and 
Lansing.  Mich. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Carroll  E.  Poplin,  formerly 
a  sports  writer  for  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  for  the 
Darlington  International  Raceway, 
Darlington,  S.  C. 

*  *  4 

Walter  Orvis,  former  Montana 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Williston  Farmer’s  Press  as 
news  editor. 

*  «  * 

Richard  F.  Reed,  newscaster 
for  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  Ted  Black  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Reading.  Pa.  He  ha.s 
been  succeeded  by  Charley 
/aimes.  formerly  news  director 
of  station  wall,  Middletown,  New 
York. 

4*4 

Barbara  Lenmark,  former  staff 
writer  and  society  editor  of  the 
Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  New.s-Times, 
has  joined  the  .staff  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine  in  New  York. 


Cunningham 


Cunninghcmi  Goes 
To  Washington  Beat 

Memphis  —  Appointment  of  a 
new  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Commercial  Appeal  was  an¬ 
nounced  April  12 
by  Frank  R.  Ahl- 
gren,  editor.  He 
is  Morris  Cun¬ 
ningham,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  staff  since 
1945,  who  was 
advanced  from 
chief  of  the 
Nashville  bur¬ 
eau. 

Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  replaces  W. 

D.  Sisson,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  since  1944,  who  is  opening  a 
consulting  and  news  service  busi¬ 
ness  in  Washington  specializing  in 
cotton  and  textile  accounts.  Mr. 
Sisson  had  been  with  the  various 
Memphis  newspapers  and  with 
several  advertising  agencies  for 
many  years. 

New  chief  of  the  Nashville  bur¬ 
eau  is  James  Ewing,  a  member  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal’s  editorial 
staff  for  three  years  and  former 
state  editor  and  capitol  reporter 
for  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily 
News. 

m 

Libel  Suit  Ended 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — A  $230,- 
000  libel  suit  against  the  New 
Mexican  in  Santa  Fe  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  on  motion  of  the  attorney 
for  the  plaintiff,  James  Silva,  own¬ 
er  of  a  Santa  Fe  night  club.  The 
suit  is  reported  to  have  been  set¬ 
tled.  The  suit  followed  a  brawl  in 
which  Bill  Bailey,  sports  editor  of 
the  New  Mexican,  was  one  of  three 
men  who  claimed  to  have  been 
assaulted.  Silva  charged  that  news 
stories  on  the  incident  had  libeled 
him. 
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-  -the  nation's 
19^*^  market 


Although  Providence  ranks  forty-third  in  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  recognized  as  the  nation's  19th  markef** 
among  metropolitan  areas,  and  it's  dominated  by 
The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  newspapers,  among 
the  most  productive  in  the  country. 

Compact,  stable  and  unaffected  by  nearby 
markets.  New  England's  second  largest  market  is  a 
city-state  market  of  791,896  people  with  effective 
buying  income  of  $1,243,966,000. 

Join  the  good  company  of  successful  advertisers 
who  rate  The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  an  operat¬ 
ing  necessity,  because  of  the  completeness  of  its  all- 
over  coverage  (more  than  100%  coverage  in  A.B.C. 
Providence)  and  the  directness  and  intimacy  of  its 
penetration. 

^Bureau  of  the  Census. 

PROVIDENCE  iSSfETYN 

The  Providence  Journal  The  Evening  Bulletin  The  Providence  Sunday  Journal 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 

Offices  in  New  York,  Ch!ce9o,  Detroit,  Philedelphle,  Boston,  Sen  Francisco  and  Atlanta 


Quick  Facts  on  the 
Nation's  19th  Market 

Population:  791,896 

Households:  227,920 

Retail  Sales: 

$821,208,000 

Consumer  Spendable 
Income: 

$1,243,966,000 
*  *  * 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
Combined  Circulation 
186,163 

Providence  Sunday  Journal 
179,991 

(Note:  Market  statistics,  popula¬ 
tion  from  V.8.  Census,  other 
figures  from  Consumer  Markets) 
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U.  of  Missouri 
Photo  Awards 
Are  Announced 


Rogers,  Los  Angeles  Times,  “River 
Rescue;"  second,  Phil  Bath,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  “Grandstand  for 
Death;”  third,  Dan  Weiner,  Hen¬ 
rietta  Brackman  Associates,  New 
York,  “Packard’s  Rock  Back.” 


Columbia,  Mo. — Dean  Earl  F. 
English  has  announced  winners  in 
the  Tenth  Annual  Photo  Compe¬ 
tition  and  Exhibition  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

Winners  include: 


Picture  Series 


Lisa  Larsen,  Life  magazine  port¬ 
folio,  Mathew  Brady  award;  hon¬ 
orable  mentions,  Gordon  Parks, 
John  Dominis.  and  Mark  Kauff¬ 
man,  all  of  Life. 

Earl  Seubert,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  newspaper  portfolio,  Jimmy 
Hare  Award;  honorable  mentions, 
Thomas  D.  Stevens,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin;  Tony  Spina,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  Clint  Grant, 
Dallas  News. 

Picture  Sequence:  First,  Art 


Picture  Series:  First.  Carroll 
Seghers  II,  Miami  (freelance), 
“From  Woman  to  Mother;”  sec¬ 
ond.  Lisa  Larsen,  Life,  “Bowery 
Funeral;”  third,  Suzanne  Szasz, 
(freelance).  New  York,  “The  New 
Baby.” 

News  Pictures:  First,  Bob  Wen- 
dlinger.  New  York  Mirror,  “Hands 
of  Life — Face  of  Death;”  second, 
Thomas  Stevens,  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin,  “Surrender;”  third. 
Bud  Kamenish,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  “Escape.” 


Vincent  Lopez,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  “Daddy  Ahoy.” 

Sports  Pictures:  First,  Herb 
Scharfman.  International  News 
Photos,  “Quack-Whack;”  second, 
W.  E.  Gustafson,  Saginaw  News, 
“One  Finger  Push  Shot;”  third, 
John  Rooney,  Associated  Press, 
“Heads  He  Loses.” 


Loit/  Mortimer 
Striking  Back 
In  Libel  Suit 


Feature  Pictures:  First,  Yale 
Joel,  Life,  “Hymn  Singer;”  second, 
Earl  Seubert,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  “Overtime  Parking;”  third. 


Bank  Robbery 

Tribute  was  paid  to  Alfred  Eis¬ 
enstaedt  of  Life  for  his  “British 
Portfolio,”  an  outstanding  collec¬ 
tion  of  portraits  of  British  lead¬ 
ers.  The  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin,  too,  came  in  for  commen¬ 
dation  for  the  manner  in  which 
its  entire  staff  cooperated  in  the 
reporting  and  presentation  of  a 
bank  robbery  and  capture  of  the 
bandit.' 

Because  the  advertising  and  col¬ 
or  pictures  “did  not  measure  up” 
to  the  standards  set  by  the  jury 
of  elimination,  a  “no  contest”  was 
rendered  in  these  classifications. 
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Jack  Lait,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  and  Lee  Mortimer, 
Mirror  columnist,  went  on  the  of¬ 
fense  this  week  in  defense  of  their 
book,  “U.S.A.  Confidential.” 

Mr.  Lait,  who  is  in  California 
fighting  an  illness,  and  his  collabor¬ 
ator  were  named  as  defendants  in  a 
$7,400,000  libel  action  by  Neiman- 
Marcus,  Dallas  department  store, 
and  54  of  its  employes. 

Striking  back,  the  authors  filed 
papers  in  Federal  Court,  New 
York,  asking  $1,500,000  damages 
from  the  plaintiffs  for  “conspiracy 
and  agreement  to  restrain  com¬ 
merce  and  suppress  the  printing, 
publication  and  distribution”  of 
their  book. 

Also  named  in  the  counter-claim 
as  members  of  the  alleged  “conspir¬ 
acy”  were  Crown  Publishers  Inc. 
and  American  Book  -  Stratford 
Press,  publishers  and  printers  of 
the  work,  and  five  of  their  officers. 

Coincident  with  the  filing  of  the 
counter-claim.  Federal  Judge  Di¬ 
mock  granted  a  motion  brought 
earlier  by  the  Lait  and  Mortimer 
attorneys  ordering  the  setting  aside 
of  an  agreement  entered  into  last 
July  in  which  Neiman-Marcus  and 
its  employes  made  a  separate  peace 
with  Crown  Publishers  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Book-Stratford  Press  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  publication  by 
them  of  half-page  advertisements 


fVhaUm  •  •  all  that  extra  storage  space  FREE? 


That's  right!  It  takes  only  6%  as  much  space  to  store  University 
Microfilm  reproductions  of  your  old  bound  volumes.  It  saves  money,  tool  Over  50-year 
period  it  costs  $27,000  to  store  a  30-page  doily  inbound  volumes — ^butless  than  $13,- 
000  on  microfilm. 


Another  U.  M.  advantage  is  permanence — U.  M.  copies 
remain  intact,  easy  to  read,  while  newsprint  disintergrates. 
If  you're  interested  in  regaining  94%  of  your  back  copy  stor¬ 
age  space  and  saving  money,  write  for  details  of  the  U.  M. 
plan. 


of  apology  in  newspapers  of  seven 
cities,  plus  other  unspecified  dam¬ 
ages.  The  authors  had  refused  to 
go  along  with  this  apology. 

As  a  result  of  this  legal  move, 
Crown  and  American  Book  are 
back  in  the  case  as  defendants. 

Messrs.  Lait  and  Mortimer  also 
set  up  a  positive  defense  to  the  Nei- 
j  man-Marcus  libel  action  alleging 
that  “plaintiff  for  many  years  em¬ 
ployed  persons  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  its  business  who  were 
morally  depraved  and  dissolute  and 
plaintiff  knew,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  prudence,  could  and 
should  have  known,  that  such  per¬ 
sons  were  in  its  employ.” 

Mr.  Mortimer  commented: 


This  4"  X  4*  It  1-5/8"  box 
holdi  800  newspaper  pages 
on  University  Microfilm. 


Send  for  Free  Booklet, 
^Newspaper  Preservation” 
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ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 


“Lait  and  1  are  just  beginning  to 
fight  back.  We  intend  to  apologia 
to  no  one.  All  of  the  statements  in 
our  ‘Confidential’  books  are  factual 
and  provable.  We  have  evidence  of 
a  conspiracy  between  some  of  those 
suing  us  and  certain  left  wing  pub¬ 
lications,  politicians  and  lawyers, 
to  suppress  our  books.  This  coun¬ 
ter-claim  in  the  Neiman-Marcus 
action  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
similar  suits  which  will  be  brought 
against  others  who  are  seeking  to 
deprive  us  and  the  public  of  our 
rights  to  a  free  press.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  until  Crown  Publish¬ 
ers  apologized  to  Neiman-Marcus 
and  suppressed  our  book,  more 
than  6,000,000  copies  of  the  four 
‘Confidential’  volumes  had  been 
sold  in  the  previous  30  months.” 
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16o5ton  ^ost  i 


E  are  referring  to  our  new  NEWS  type — REGAL  No.  1 


It's  a  more  legible,  modern,  appealing  type  designed 
for  easier,  faster  reading,  with  less  eyestrain. 


Recently,  a  group  of  specialists  made  important  discoveries 
about  eyes  and  reading.  From  their  findings,  the 
new  Intertype  Regal  was  created.  Notice  how  clean 
and  clear  it  is,  inviting  the  eyes  to  read  restfully  .  ,  . 
encouraging  Post  readers  to  linger  longer  in  its  pages. 


The  Post  has  installed  eleven  new  Intertype  machines  to 
handle  this  new  type,  and  also  to  provide  a  complete, 

fresh  assortment  of  type  faces  for 
setting  advertising  copy  and  headlines 
for  eye-catching  advertisements. 


New  England* 8  Largest  Morning  Circulation! 


Represented  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  Coast-to-Coast 


For  122  years.  The  Post  has  been  a  substantial  member  of 
the  New  England  Community.  It's  still  going  strong 
and  will  continue  to  grow  stronger! 


7  Canadian  Newsmen 
Get  National  Awards 

Toronto — Seven  Canadian  Mr.  Hutchison  won  the  award 
newspapermen  were  named  this  in  editorial  writing  with  a  selec- 
week  as  winners  of  the  national  tion  of  editorials  mainly  con- 
awards  for  distinguished  work  in  cerned  with  general  issues  of 
their  profession  in  1952.  Two  which  particular  aspects  were 
others  won  special  citations.  pertinent  during  the  year  in  Brit- 

Winners  receive  $400  each  and  ish  Columbia.  These  included 
a  certificate  of  award.  Citation  freedom  of  the  press,  the  ques- 
winners  receive  an  engraved  tion  of  judges  acting  as  labor 
memento  and  a  certificate.  The  arbitrators,  and  the  constitutional 
awards  are  sponsored  by  Toronto  issue  raised  by  last  year's  indeci- 
Men’s  Press  Club.  sive  provincial  election. 

The  awards:  Thievery  Story  Verified 

Editorial  writing — Bruce  Hutch-  Mr.  Delaplante  won  the  spot 
ison,  Victoria  Times.  news  award  with  his  story  last 

Spot  news  reporting — Dan  De-  April  11  breaking  the  fact  of 
laplante,  Toronto  Globe  and  thievery  at  the  Petawawa  Mili- 
Mail.  tary  Camp.  The  story  stood  up 

Feature  writing — ^Wilfred  List,  as  accurate  when  later  official 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  investigation  revealed  widespread 

Staff  corresponding  —  William  irregularities. 

Stevenson,  Toronto  Daily  Star.  Several  other  reporters  were 
Spot  news  photography — Rus-  specially  mentioned  in  this  cate- 
sell  K.  Cooper,  Toronto  Tele-  gory.  They  included  James  Y. 
gtam.  Nicol,  Toronto  Star,  for  a  story 

Feature  news  photography —  written  last  March  while  serving 
Harry  Befus,  Calgary  Herald.  on  the  Telegram,  in  which  he 
Cartooning  —  Robert  Lapalme,  uncovered  the  comparative  wealth 
Montreal  Le  Devoir.  of  a  man  who  died  as  a  rag- 

Citations:  picker;  William  Bantey,  Montreal 

T.  E.  Nichols,  Hamilton  Spec-  Star,  for  Bordeaux  jail  riot  cov- 
tator,  for  staff  corresponding.  erage  and  Ian  MacNeil,  Sydney 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  Halifax  Post-Record,  for  coverage  of  a 
Chronicle-Herald,  for  cartooning,  mine  explosion. 

miff  AVAiLmt!\ 
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There  is  no  other  publication  like  this 
internationally  famous  encyclopedia 
of  the  turf.  More  than  1,000  pages  of 
facts  and  figures.  Answers  every  query  on  racing !  Order  your  copy  now. 

In  sturdy,  deluxe  binding  —  $7.50  including  postage 

. FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON - 

DAILY  RACING  FORM,  731  Flymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III.  Enclosed  find  $7.50  {postage 
Included)  for  which  please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  1953  American  Racing  Manual. 
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The  award  in  feature  writing 
to  Mr.  List  for  a  series  of  stories 
on  labor  and  sociological  devel¬ 
opments  in  Quebec  tied  into  cov- 
evarge  of  the  Louiseville  textile 
strike  situation  last  October. 

Honorably  mentioned  were  a 
series  by  the  Telegram’s  Dorothy 
Howarth  on  selection  of  the 
Boyd-Gang  trial  jury — entered  in 
spot  news  reporting  but  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  judges  to  rate  a  high¬ 
er  place  as  feature  writing;  Ron 
Kenyon’s  Telegram  series  in  De¬ 
cember  on  the  strange  family  of 
children  near  Toronto  growing 
up  in  conditions  so  primitive  they 
were  unable  to  speak;  and  an 
exposure  of  Oakalla  Prison  Farm 
conditions  by  Bruce  Larsen  of  the 
Vancouver  Province. 

Koje  Island  Report 

Mr.  Stevenson  won  the  award 
in  staff  correspondence  with  his 
graphic  reporting  for  the  Star  last 
June  10  of  the  Koje  Island  battle 
between  communist  prisoners  and 
U.S.  troops. 

Mr.  Nichols’  citation  was  given 
for  a  series  of  stories  written  to 
convey  a  simple  and  direct  picture 
of  the  Quebec  scene  last  May. 

Also  mentioned  in  this  division 
were  Forbes  Rhude,  Canadian 
Press,  for  an  interpretative  series 
on  Labrador  development,  and 
Peter  McClintock,  Regina  Leader- 
Post,  for  correspondence  from  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  winning  picture 
was  an  action  shot  of  rioting  pris¬ 
oners  scurrying  out  of  range  of  a 
teargas  burst  during  the  Guelph 
Reformatory  riots  last  July. 

Mr.  Befus  won  in  the  feature 
class  with  a  picture  of  unbroken 
horses  from  the  hills  kicking  up 
dust  at  the  Calgary  stampede.  He 
won  the  spot  picture  award  in  1950 
with  his  notable  “Footsteps  to 
Death’’  picture  of  a  constable  peer¬ 
ing  at  the  empty  rubbers  of  a  man 
who  had  just  been  killed  in  a  traf¬ 
fic  accident. 

The  judges  had  special  mention 
for  Peter  Dunlop  of  the  Telegram 
for  a  shot  of  an  aerial  salute  at 
Uplands  Airport. 

The  judges  in  cartooning  agreed 
on  Robert  Lapalme  “for  his  inci¬ 
sive  comment  in  individualistic 
style  on  public  affairs — national, 
international  and  provincial” — and 
chose  as  an  example  an  April  23 
cartoon  showing  Finance  Minister 
Abbott  as  a  prestidigitator  produc¬ 
ing  a  surplus  out  of  the  taxpayer’s 
pocket. 

They  noted  that  they  “found  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  selecting  Mr. 
Lapalme  over  Robert  W.  Cham¬ 
bers  of  the  Halifax  Chronicle- 
Herald  whose  submitted  examples 
were  of  outstanding  quality.” 

■ 

2  Receive  Citations 

Carroll  Binder,  editorial  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Alfred  Friendly  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  are  re¬ 
ceiving  Better  Understanding  ci¬ 
tations  from  the  English-Speaking 
Union. 


Canada  Dailies 
Elect  M'Donald 
As  President 

Toronto — W.  A.  MacDonald, 
publisher  of  the  Edmonton  (Alta.) 
Journal,  was  elected  president  at 
34th  annual  meeting  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  April  17, 

John  E.  Motz,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  (Ont.)  Record,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident,  and  Emile  Cas- 
tonguay,  general  manager  of  Que¬ 
bec  L' Action  Catholique,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident 

W.  J.  J.  Butler,  Toronto  Globe 
&  Mail,  was  re-elected  treasurer. 
I.  H.  Macdonald  was  re-appointed 
general  manager. 

Other  directors  elected  for  1953- 
54  were  St.  Clair  Balfour  Jr., 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  R.  A. 
Barford,  Vancouver  News-Herald; 
John  Bassett  Jr.,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram;  W.  J.  Blackburn,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press;  W.  B.  C.  Bur- 
goyne,  St.  Catherines  (Ont.) 
Standard;  W.  J.  Campbell,  Toronto 
Star;  R.  M.  Cantlon,  Saskatoon 
( S  a  s  k. )  Star  -  Phoenix;  Donald 
Cromie,  Vancouver  Sun;  R.  L. 
Curran,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.) 
Star;  John  S.  Currie,  St.  John’s 
(Newfoundland)  News;  A.  L 
Davies,  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig- 
Standard;  T.  F.  Drummie,  Si. 
John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph- Journal: 
P.  S.  Fisher,  Southam  Co.  Ltd., 
Montreal;  H.  L.  Gardner,  Peter¬ 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner;  J.  K. 
Grainger,  Moncton  (N.  B.)  Tran¬ 
script;  H.  A.  Graybiel,  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star;  J.  F.  Grainger,  North 
Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget;  A.  Holmes, 
Galt  (Ont.)  Reporter;  J.  P.  Hogue. 
Montreal  La  Presse. 

Also  T.  H.  Johnstone,  Ottawa 
Journal;  J.  P.  Kenney,  Ottawa 
Citizen;  H.  G.  Kimber,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail;  C.  Lecouteur,  Syd¬ 
ney  (N.S.)  Post-Record;  W.  Lord, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  S.  L.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times- 
Herald;  J.  G.  McConnell,  Montreal 
Star;  A.  F.  Mercier,  Quebec  Le 
Soleil;  A.  A.  W.  Moscarella,  Van¬ 
couver  Province;  C.  H.  Peters, 
Montreal  Gazette;  J.  C.  Preston, 
Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor;  D 
Smith,  Fort  William  (Ont.)  Times- 
Journal;  J.  D.  Southam,  Calgary 
Herald;  J.  R.  Sutherland,  New 
Glasgow  (N.  S.)  News;  Roy  H- 
Thomson,  Thomson  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto;  E.  C.  Whitehead,  Bran¬ 
don  (Man.)  Sun;  and  C.  Wight- 
man,  Victoria  Press  Ltd. 

■ 

Microfilm  Project 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  named  W.  Verne  McKinney, 
co-publisher  of  the  Hillsboro  Ar¬ 
gus,  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  work  with  the  University  of 
Oregon  library  to  promote  use  of 
the  process  of  microfilming  state 
newspapers  for  a  permanent  file. 
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In  Hew  York  the 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  TREND 
IS  TO  THE  MIRROR 

This  trend  to  the  Mirror  has  been  evident  for  the 
past  six  years.  Last  year,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1953,  the  Mirror’s  increasing  volume  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  placed  it  ahead,  in  total  retail  linage,  of  all 
newspapers  in  the  New  York  evening  field. 

The  record  for  1952,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1953,  showed  the  Mirror  with  the  largest  gain  in  retail 
advertising  among  all  New  York  newspapers,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday. 


First  quarter  1953  continues  trend  started  in  1946-and,  beginning  1952, 

MIRROR  CARRIED  MORE  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
THAN  ANY  N.  Y.  EVENING  NEWSPAPER! 


NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  25.  1953 
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Ultra-modern  but  not  an  innovation  —  the  Goss 
Universal  Press  has  been  giving  PLUS  production 
to  publishers  since  1949.  It's  safe,  compact,  sturdily 
built  —  produces  from  eight  pages  (standard  for¬ 
mat,  16  pages  tabloid)  up  to  48  pages  on  a  straight 
run  or  64  pages  collect,  thus  adequately  meeting 
the  needs  of  growing  dailies  in  the  medium-size 
field.  Speed  ranges  from  36,000  per  hour  (normal) 
to  40,000  maximum. 

The  Universal  has  full  flexibility  for  spot  or  four- 
color  printing  through  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
color  cylinders  per  unit  and  single  or  double 
reversibility  of  printing  couples.  Fountain  pans  are 
removable.  Color  is  easy  to  set. 
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Mmp9w*tant  message 
for  newspaper 
exeeuiires: 


Just  reledfied — 

How  And^  Why  National  Advertisebs  Use  Newspapers 
Today  a  special  report  in  the  April  17  Printers’  Ink 

This  dramatic  Task  Force  report  specifies  the  many 
ways  in  which  newspaper  advertising  is  doing  a  joh 
for  advertisers  across  the  country! 

To  help  our  readers — your  customers — use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  effectively,  our  editors  have  written 
this  timely  roundup  to  show: 

*  •  specific  jobs  newspaper  advertising  does,  for 
-  national  advertisers — basic  reasons  illus¬ 
trated  with  current,  successful  campaigns. 

•  how  regional  sales  managers,  distributors, 
de-i  lers  and  retailers  can  cash  in  on  national 
newspaper  advertising — specific  case  his¬ 
tories  and  benefits  from  current  programs. 

Through  case  histories  of  leading  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  editors  tell  how  these  objectives  were  ac¬ 
complished  : 

•  how  Calvert  uses  national  advertising  in 
newspapers. 

"  •  what  regional  sales  offices  do  to  tie-in  with 
national  advertising. 

•  dealer  advertising  programs  of  Evinrude 
Motors,  Parker  Pen  and  other  national 
advertisers. 

•  case  history  of  Chicago  distributor  tie-in 
show's  how  Bercraft  Corp.  introduced  Hoover 
steam  iron  in  Chicago  market. 

Case  histories  of  leading  national  advertisers  like 
the  following  are  reported: 

•  William  Bell  Company 

•  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye 

•  California  Wine  Advisory  Board 

•  United  Air  Lines 

•  J.  I.  Case  Company 

•  Tidy  House  Products 

•  C.  A.  Swanson  &  Sons 

•  American  Can  Company 

•  I.  J.  Grass  Noodle  Company 

•  Schenley  Distributors 

Reprints  of  How  And  Why  National  Advertisers 
Use  Newspapers  Today  will  be  available  for  the  use 
of  your  sales  staffs  at  a  single  copy  price  of  $1.00 
(quantity  prices  on  request). 

[f  you  would  like  an  extra  copy  of  this  issue  for  your 
personal  use,  please  write  to  me — 205  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


ADTEansiNC  Director 


®  Printers’  Ink 


205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PROMOTION 


Promotional  Rewards 
In  ^Minnesota  Living* 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


.One  of  the  most  rewarding 
promotional  services  any  newspa¬ 
per  can  give  to  advertising  and 
marketing  people  is  to  provide 
them  with  a  continuous  flow  of 
fresh,  first-hand,  intimate  market 
information  that  translates  dry 
figures  into  flesh-and-blood  people 
and  how  they  live. 

The  market  data  book  or  book¬ 
let  or  report  is  basic  in  practically 
every  promotional  operation.  And 
even  though  these  are  more  and 
more  being  made  more  interesting 
in  format  and  presentation,  through 
increased  use  of  pictures,  for  in¬ 
stance,  they  remain  fairly  static. 

This  does  not  detract  from  their 
usefulness,  of  course.  But  to  sup¬ 
plement  these  with  a  regular  flow 
of  fresh  market  news  is  to  give 
them  a  new  dimension,  and  to 
give  your  market  a  new  claim  on 
the  attention  of  your  prospects. 

The  promotional  possibilities  of 
this  flow  of  market  information 
are  brought  sharply  into  focus  by 
a  new  market  information  bul¬ 
letin  which  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  started  publishing 
this  month.  It  is  titled  “How  we 
live  in  Minnesota”  and  consists 
mainly  of  reprints  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  under  this  sub-head  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune,  supplemented, 
for  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies,  by  additional  and  de¬ 
tailed  related  data  useful  to  them. 

“The  Continuing  Survey  of 
Minnesota  Living,”  Promotion  Di¬ 
rector  Otto  Silha  notes,  “is  being 
published  as  a  business  informa¬ 
tion  service — and  as  a  running, 
day-to-day  guide  to  the  purchas¬ 
ing  intentions  and  living  habits  of 
850,000  Minnesota  families.” 

The  survey  is  carried  on  as  a 
continuous  operation  by  the  Star 
and  Tribune  research  department. 
It  is  planned  to  collect  this  ma¬ 
terial  periodically  and  issue  it  in 
more  permanent  form  than  the 
present  single-sheet  bulletins. 
These,  incidentally,  are  punched 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
loose-leaf  binder. 

The  first  two  bulletins  deal  with 
new  cars  and  with  cigarets.  The 
bulletins  are  also  being  sent  to 
editors,  with  the  material  avail¬ 
able  to  them  for  use. 

Study  will  show  that  the  pattern 
can  be  followed  and  adapted  to 
even  the  smallest  markets  and  by 
one-man  operations. 

Babies 

One  of  the  pleasantest  newspa¬ 
per  pages  we’ve  looked  at  in  years 
ran  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Sunday  Herald. 
It  consisted  entirely  of  pictures  of 
babies,  87  of  them.  They  were 


all  kids,  aged  5  months  to  5  years, 
of  employes  of  the  Herald  and 
the  Daily  Republic.  It  was  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  stunt  pulled  by  PR 
director  Don  A.  Goodall. 

“One  of  the  tasks  of  any  public 
relations  department,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  to  remind  people  that 
the  ‘company’  is  made  up  of  flesh- 
and-blood  human  beings.  So  I 
welcomed  the  suggestion  from  one 
of  our  employes  for  a  page  of 
pictures  of  employe  offspring. 
You  can  imagine  the  good  em¬ 
ploye  relations  angle  that  exists 
here,  too.” 

Newspapers  for  News 

In  the  past  two  years,  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province  has  in¬ 
creased  its  circulation  by  33,()(X) 
to  a  daily  average  now  of  127,- 
000.  To  announce  this  happy 
news.  Promotion  Manager  Dick 
Diespecker  ran  a  full  page  in  two 
colors  in  the  Province  several 
weeks  ago  that  was  notable  among 
promotional  pages  of  this  kind  for 
one  reason:  it  included  a  reason¬ 
able  reason-why  for  the  increase. 

“We’ve  proved,”  the  ad  says, 
“that  when  people  buy  a  newspa¬ 
per  they  want  news,  as  much  news 
as  they  can  get.  We  give  you 
more  news  every  day  .  .  .  than 
you’ll  find  in  any  other  newspaper 
in  Western  Canada.”  The  figure 
quoted  in  the  ad  is  577  more 
pages  of  news  in  1952,  no  mean 
accomplishment. 

Although  the  Province  has  been 
using  premiums  and  contests,  Mr. 
Diespecker  feels  that  giving  read¬ 
ers  more  news  is  the  main  reason 
for  the  increase.  This  is  a  point 
lots  of  newspaper  people  ought 
to  be  pondering  these  days. 

In  the  Bag 

Tear  sheets  sent  to  advertisers 
by  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panto¬ 
graph  carry  a  rubber  stamp  which 
reads  “This  advertisement  went 
into  38,056  Pantagraph  homes." 
A  neat  idea. 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  out  with 
a  sprightly  folder  reporting  that 
for  the  fifth  time  it  had  passed 
the  million  -  line  -  a  -  month  mark 
with  more  than  12,000,000  lines 
of  advertising  in  1952.  Shows 
some  big<ity  papers  it  surpasses 
in  linage,  and  makes  a  good  pitch 
for  test-market  schedules. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  pro¬ 
motes  its  Sunday  pictorial  maga¬ 
zine  with  a  good  pitch,  contained 
in  a  half-wrapper  around  a  copy 
of  the  magazine,  which  compares 
its  55%  family  coverage  with 
Life’s  19.6%,  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
naPs  13.3%,  etc. 
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“..for  ECONOMY, 
SERVICE,  QUALITY... 
order  from 

EASTERN! 


Tru-Mold  Cork  Molding 
Blankets  1/8",  3/16",  1/4", 
5/16",  3/8" 

Flecto  Gommed  Backing  Felt 
(Cellophane  wrapped) 

Double  coated  Cut  Mount¬ 
ing  Tape  1/4",  1/2",  1",  2" 

Neoprene  Blankets  1/8',. 
3/16",  1/4", 

Deepmold  Blankets  .062, 

.090 

Plastic  Molding  Blankets 
.125 

Eastern  Circular  Saw  and 
Jig  Saw  Blades 

Gummed  Matrix  Tape  (red 
or  brown) 

Matrix  Scorchers  .  .  . 
Matrix  Trimming  Knives 

Asbestos  Covers  for  all 
Scorchers 

Curved  and  Flat  Casting 
Board 

Direct  Pressure  Molding 
Materials 

Composing  Room  and 
Stereotype  Equipment 

Send  your 
order  NOW! 


Eastern  for  Economy! 


NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY,  INC. 

9603  Nerthtrn  Bowlevord 
CoronOyL.I..  N.Y. 


continiii  J  front  page  18 
ment  you  literally  never  go  to  press. 
There  are  no  moments  of  relaxa- 
jtion;  sad.  there  is  little  time  for 
^contemplation. 

I  Between  the  time  of  my  appoint¬ 
ment  and  the  day  I  took  ottice  I 
studied  as  I  have  never  studied  be- 
Ifore.  but  when  I  assumed  my  new 
desk  1  found  that  I  actually  knew 
very  little — and  on  that  assump¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  outline  to  you 
j  today  the  work  of  what,  until  last 
Saturday,  was  the  Federal  Security 
■Agency  and  which  is  now  the  De- 
Ipartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare — the  first  new  cabinet 
post  created  since  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  was  established  in  1913. 
iOiir  title  is  now  more  descriptive 
I  of  the  job  wc  do. 

I  The  reason  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
'today  about  the  new  Department 
lof  Health.  Education,  and  W'clfare 
jis  that  the  very  bulk  of  the  news 
jthat  emanates  from  Washington 
prevents  newspaper  readers — or 
editors,  for  that  matter — from  get- 
iting  a  complete  picture  of  the  func- 
|tions  of  and  the  developments  in 
jany  particular  Department  or 
I.Agency.  I  would  like  to  try  and 
put  the  new  Department  in  focu-, 
for  you. 

Question 

Ehokne  Meykr  Washington 
Post):  Mrs.  Secretary,  the  work  in 
your  Department,  as  connected 
with  local  and  state  agencies  has 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
sources  of  information  for  the 
newspapers,  at  least  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  wondered  if  any  policy 
with  regard  to  that  has  come  up 
for  study. 

Answer 

Secretary  Hobby:  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  constituent  of  these 
;new  Departments,  we  have  very 
little  that  is  even  of  a  confidential, 
secret,  or  top  secret  nature. 

I  do  not  see  why  you  could  not 
walk  into  any  shop  and  ask  any 
question  you  want  to  ask.  and  1 
would  hope  you  get  an  answer. 

Question 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.  {Tampa 
Trihinie):  Will  the  cut  in  the  bud¬ 
get  include  the  64  press  agents  used 
by  Oscar  Ewing? 

Answer 

Secretary  Hobby:  Are  you  sure 
we  had  64?  We  will  have  quite  a 
reduced  budget  in  that  area. 

"Interior'  Is  Committed 
I  To  An  Open-Door  Policy 

★  -A  ★ 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Douglas  McKay: 

★  ★  ★ 

I  am  happy  to'be  here  today  be¬ 
cause  1  have  always  made  it  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  public  employment  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  frank  with  the  press  and 
have  an  open  door  at  all  times,  so 
I  am  glad  to  meet  the  editors  here 
today. 

I  have  served  the  public  for  20 


years.  It  is  sort  of  a  hobby,  per¬ 
haps,  because  it  was  16  years  on  a 
part-time  basis,  first  as  mayor  of 
my  home  town  without  salary  and 
14  years  as  state  Senator,  the  last 
four  years  having  served  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  my  state. 

I  have  always  found  the  press 
most  cooperative  and  I  have  always 


had  my  door  open  and  they  could 
come  and  go  as  they  wished  as 
long  as  the  hours  of  the  day  per¬ 
mitted.  I  am  following  this  same 
policy  in  Washington  because  1 
think  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
public  be  informed  of  just  what 
takes  place  in  government. 

I  believe  that  the  government 
should  be  the  last  word  of  integrity 
in  dealing  with  its  citizens.  The 
only  way  that  the  people  can  be¬ 
lieve  in  that  integrity  is  that  they 
be  allowed  the  information  on  what 
goes  on  in  the  department. 

We  have  that  policy  and  we  will 
continue  to  follow  it. 

Office  of  Distribution 
Will  Help  Retailers 

•k  if  it 

Secretary  of  Commerce 

Sinclair  Weeks: 

★  ★  ★ 

Here  is  a  budget  in  Commerce 
of  $958  million,  and  64%  of  it  is 
direct  subsidies  in  these  three  fields. 
Maritime,  C  ivil  .Aeronautics.  Pub¬ 
lic  Roads. 

Now  I  have  said  that  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fostering  and  promoting 
business.  My  view  is  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  business,  so  to  speak,  has 
been  pretty  well  watered  down  in 
the  last  2()  or  25  years.  Actually, 
we  have  in  Commerce  two  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  directly’  concerned 
with  business.  One  is  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary;  the  other  is  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  They  have  in  their 
budget  for  1954,  fiscal,  $6,600,000 
in  those  two  offices.  That  is  $400,- 
000  less  than  was  in  the  budget  of 
fiscal  ’29,  Mr.  Hoover’s  last  bud¬ 
get  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

So  that  in  the  only  two  units  of 
the  Commerce  Department  directly 
concerned  with  business,  helping 
business,  and  what  not,  we  are 
spending,  or  will  spend,  in  fiscal 
'54  $400,000  less  than  Mr.  Hoover 
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spent  when  he  was  last  Secrct.irv 
of  Commerce. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  approsc  of 
that  course,  but  I  am  not  attempt¬ 
ing  to  start  out  my  first  year  by 
increasing  substantially  any  unit 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
but  I  think  there  must  be  some 
rearrangement  and  reappraisal 
probably  cutting  it  off  here  and 
building  it  up  there,  to  the  end 


that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
better  do  what  we  arc  supposed 
to  do. 

We  are  starting  this  year  a  new 
office  of  distribution,  which  basic¬ 
ally  will  make  a  study  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  business;  for  example,  of  in¬ 
ventory  statistics  to  the  end  that 
we  may  know  better  how  inven¬ 
tories  are  moving  off  the  shelves 
of  the  retailers  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  and  how  they  total 
over-all. 

We  believe  if  that  is  done  and 
done  well  that  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  country  will  have 
a  better  chance  to  level  out  its  pro¬ 
duction  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  steadier  employment,  and  so  on. 

Appreciative  of  Publicity 
Given  to  the  Bond  Issue 

★  ★  ★ 

Secretary  of  the  Trfvsi  rv 

George  M.  Humphrey: 

★  ★  ★ 

Secret  ary  of  the  I  ri  \si  rv 
George  M.  Humphrey:  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  here  with  you 
this  morning  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  setup  in  the  Treasury 
and  what  the  Treasury  is  trying  to 
do.  We  want  you  to  understand 
about  the  setup,  and  we  want  you 
to  understand  in  every  way  that 
we  can  what  we  are  driving  at.  our 
purposes,  our  plans,  and  what  it  is 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Now  the  Treasury  Department — 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  this,  the  men 
that  are  with  me  are  the  ones  who 
are  running  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment — all  my  life  I  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  in  getting  the 
very  best  partners  with  me  in  the 
various  jobs  I  have  had  to  do.  the 
very  best  partners  there  are  in  the 
world,  and  1  have  got  them  again 
in  the  Treasury  Department. 

They  run  the  business,  and  I  am 
in  the  same  job  1  have  had  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  most  of  my  life,  kind  of  a 
combination  of  a  fireman  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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TWO  GEORGIANS  and  a  man  from  .Missouri:  Bert  Struby  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph  and  News,  Sylvan  Meyer  of  the  Gainesville  Times, 
and  Robert  M.  White  II  of  the  Alexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  at  ASNF.  meeting. 
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'  WESTCHESTER 
Joninol- American  50.7% 
Two  Other  Papers  49.3 


NASSAU 


Jonmal ‘American  55.6% 
Two  Other  Papers  44.4 


Joumal'American  54.7% 
Two  Other  Papers  45.3 


BERGEN 

Jonmol-American  59.6% 
Two  Other  Papers  40.4 


PASSAIC 

Jonmol- American  60.7% 
Two  Other  Papers  39.3 


Joumal-American  61.7% 
Two  Other  Papers  38.3 


Journal- American  51.2% 
Two  Other  Papers  48.8 


Joumal-American  52.4% 
Two  Other  Papers  47.6 


WHAT’S  THE  COUNT 
IN  NEW  YORK’S 
BLUE  CHIP  SUBURBS? 


In  every  one  of  New  York’s  eight  best 
suburban  counties,  more  families  buy  the 
Joumal-American  than  buy  the  two  other 
metropolitan  evening  papers  combined 


power  and  income  tax  returns  .  .  . 
the  Joumal-American  outsells  the  two 
other  evening  newspapers  combined. 

Leadership  in  these  "blue  chip" 
counties . . .  plus  overwhelming  leader¬ 
ship  in  total  circulation ...  is  solid  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Joumal-American  best 
combines  quality  with  quantity  in  the 
world's  most  sales-rewarding  market. 


IF  you  want  your  advertising  to 
reach  heavy-earning,  heavy-spend¬ 
ing  iamilies  .  .  .  and  lots  of  them  . .  . 
look  to  New  York's  largest  evening 
newspaper. 

At  newsstands  throughout  West¬ 
chester.  Nassau.  Fairfield,  in  every 
one  of  New  York's  eight  best  suburban 
counties  . . .  first  in  retail  sales,  buying 
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continued  from  page  90  Great  Manpower  Need 
plumber,  putting  out  little  bonfies  Must  Be  Explained 
before  they  get  big  and  going  ★  ★  ★ 

around  looking  for  leaks.  Asst.  Secretary  of  Defense 

Randolph  Burgess  (fiscal  pel-  John  A.  Hannah: 
icy  and  debt  management,  U.  S.  ★  ★  ★ 

Treasury) :  In  our  thinking  about  I  should  like  to  express  the  k- 

the  national  debt  of  $267  billion,  gret  of  Secretary  Wilson  at  b 

I  think  we  can  tell  you  how  we  are  inability  to  be  present, 
thinking  about  it  perhaps  best  by  If  he  had  not  been  obligated  k 

a  mission  to  Europe,  he  would  havi 


now 


this  illustration,  of  this  bond  issue 
that  we  have  just  put  out,  and  try  been  here  and  would  have  wd 


Today,  with  costs  soaring,  your  men  and  your  machines 
must  produce  to  capacity  to  earn  you  a  profit. 

For  example,  consider  the  performance  of  your  metal 
stock.  If  it  is  operating  below  par,  here  are  three  reasons 
to  “go  Blatchford.” 

First,  Blatchford  gives  you  clean,  solid  casts.  It  melts 
smoothly,  flows  freely,  molds  sharply.  Fewer  imperfect 
casts . . .  greater  operating  efficiency! 

Second,  Blatchford  Metal  gives  you  a  slug  or  plate 
that’s  true  to  the  mold.  And  its  fluidity  helps  you  “get” 
every  detail  of  mat  or  matrix.  Less  porosity . . .  sounder 
plates! 

Third,  Blatchford  Metal  gives  you  long,  steady,  clean 
press  runs.  It  stands  the  gaff.  More  dependable  per¬ 
formance  . . .  fewer  press  stops. 

Built  to  save,  every  step  of  the  way,  Blatchford  can 
help  your  skilled  manpower  and  expensive  machinery 
produce  to  capacity. 

Try  Blatchford.  See  for  yourself  how  it  can  help 
raise  your  production . . .  lower  your  costs. 


Free  chart  for  remelt  rooms  tells,  step  by  step, 
how  to  keep  metal  “healthy”  and  cut  dross  loss 
with  Blatchford  Type  Metal  Flux.  Just  write.  Box  EP4,the 
Blatchford  office  nearest  you  for  “Re-melt  Chart.” 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY^Atlanta^  Baltimore,  Chica^,  Cincinnati*, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St,  Louis;  New  York:  E.  VV. 

Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  National  Lead  Co. 
.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast:  Morris  P,  Kirk  dt 

^  Son.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calif,),  Porf- 

land,  Seattle;  Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co,,  Ltd,, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  H^innipe^,  Y^ncouver. 

Blatchford 

IS  the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal . . , 

.Reg,  s.  P.t.  Off. 
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THAN  EVER  FOR 


THE  FIRST  QUARTER 


There  Can  Be  Only  One 

Sound  Reason  for  The  Press* 
Continued  Leadership 

.  .  .  IT  IS  THE  ACCURATE 
REFLECTION  OF  THE 
IMPORTANCE  WHICH 
ALL  ADVERTISERS  AND 
READERS  ATTACH 
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people  of  this  country  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  keeping  our  defenses 
strong  and  alert,  even  though  it 
entails  the  continued  drafting  of 
all  young  men  for  two  years  of  in¬ 
voluntary  service. 


continued  from  pufte  92 

estimates  of  the  generals  and  ad¬ 
mirals,  but  will  be  limited  to  the 
number  who  are  making  life-time 
careers  of  military  service,  plus 
those  who  enlist  in  the  Navy  ot 
Air  Force  for  three  or  four  years 
in  preference  to  being  drafted  for 
infantry  service,  plus  those  who 
turn  18  Vi  years  of  age  each  year 
and  are  drafted  for  two  years  of  in¬ 
voluntary  service.  Even  if  we  can 
greatly  increase  the  re-enlistment 
rate,  we  will  not  then  have  avail¬ 
able  anywhere  near  the  number 
now  in  service. 

These  are  the  hard  and  unpleas¬ 
ant  facts  of  the  military  manpower 
situation.  They  are,  in  themselves, 
a  great  incentive  for  devising  means 
to  achieve  a  more  efficient  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  manpower.  It  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  challenge;  we  do  not  have 
the  complete  answer  as  yet.  but 
we  are  not  discouraged  by  the 
prospects.  As  any  veteran  knows, 
military  manpower  can  be  con¬ 
served,  and  employed  far  more 
efficiently .  if  there  is  enough  de¬ 
termination  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  I  assure  you  that  enough 
r>f  such  determination  does  exist. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Se¬ 
lective  Service  Act  expires  on  June 
.J(),  195.^;  that  means  that  a  year 
from  now  we  will  be  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  asking  for  an 
extension  of  that  authority.  Should 
there  be  a  period  of  relaxing  inter¬ 
national  tension  meanwhile,  we 
hope  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  explain  and  reiterate  to  the 


Bids  ior  Understanding 
And  Patience  of  Editors 


Unoersecretary  oe  Labor 

Lloyd  A.  Mashbum: 


In  a  democracy  both  the  elected 
and  the  appointed  officials  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  people.  This  re¬ 
sponsibility  entails  more  than  just 
keeping  the  public  in  mind.  It  in¬ 
volves  periodic  consultation  with 
interested  parties  and  regular  re¬ 
porting  to  the  public  at  large. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  respon¬ 
sibility  we  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  a  number  of  advisory 
committees.  These  groups  are 
composed  of  representatives  of 
management,  labor,  veterans, 
farmers  and  others  interested  in 
and  affected  by  our  programs. 

Through  consultation  with  them, 
we  obtain  advice  and  assistance 
which  are  invaluable  to  us.  We  also 
give  those  who  are  affected  by  our 
operations  a  chance  to  give  us  their 
views  before  we  take  action.  By 
this  procedure  we  become  familiar 
with  their  needs  and  their  interests, 
and  they  have  an  opportunity  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the 
problems  which  face  us  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  administration  of  la¬ 
bor  laws.  From  these  cooperative 


THACKREY  ASSOCIATES 


Neicspaper  Management  Consultants 
T.  O.  Thackrey  Mary  McClung  Bernard  Goldstein 

Is  Your  Saturday  Paper  Making  Money? 

If  not — may  have  the  best  solution  for  you!  Whatever  your  particular 
newspaper  publishint;  problem  may  be,  you  can  hire  as  much  or  as  little 
of  our  experience  as  you  need — ;in  complete  confidence  and  without  dis- 
turbinif  your  t>ermanet  orRanization.  Our  services  are  available  by  the 
day.  the  year,  or  by  project.  Executive  counsel  available  also  in  tax 
and  financial  problems,  newspaper  plant  design,  and  allied  fields. 

Address  all  conununications  to  Thackrey  Associates. 

300  Central  Pork  West,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

_  Telephone:  TRalalgar  3-7G48. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC 


COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Moss.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


DEAN  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Jo0' 
nalism  may  know  a  thing  or  two  about  the  forthcoming  Pulitzer  Pik* 
winners  but  he  isn’t  giving  away  any  secrets  to  Hugh  W.  RobertsoO' 
left,  of  Westchester  Newspapers,  or  Carl  K.  Stuart  of  Olahoma  CHl 
Oklahoman  and  Times. 
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#  As  the  circulation  of 
the  los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror  has  grown  in  size 
and  prestige,  its  plant 
has  been  repeatedly  en¬ 
larged.  Here  it  is  today. 


again  chooses 

Cline-  Westinghouse 

A.  C.  Unit  Drives  and  Reel  Equipment 


SINCE  1919  -  .  .  34  years  ago  .  .  .  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror  has  specified  Cline  equipment  time 
after  time. 

Two  years  ago  its  plant  consisted  of  52  Cline  powered 
black  and  white  press  units  and  a  26-couple  color 
press.  These  units  were  also  equipped  with  Cline  reels, 
tensions  and  pasters. 

Now  this  great  Metropolitan  newspaper  is  installing 
4  additional  Cline  powered  units  and  folder  .  .  . 
and  have  recently  ordered  8  more  units  and  2  folders 
which  will  be  installed  later  this  year.  All  of  these 
units  will  be  equipped  with  Cline  reels,  automatic  electric 
tensions  and  full-speed  pasters. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

San  Francisco  t,  California  •  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


0Reel  room  of  los 
Angeles  Times-Mirror. 
Cline -We  stinghoose 
drives  and  controls 
power  the  presses  .  .  . 
Cline  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters  help  speed  up 
production. 


and  Beet  Equipment 


TIME  AFTER  TIME 

America’s  Great  Newspapers  Specify 


Cline-  Westinghouse 


P  tor  bind- 

Control  stereotype 

and  comp  ^^otor 

ItoetronU  Con  ing  an 

drives,  color  reg^^^gin  and 

matching,  Qfitrols- 

(older  unwinder* 

complex  ^  d  tension  con 
aee  drives  an 
\%\  devices. 


That  Cline  equipment  continues  to  lead  the  field  is  well  demonstrated  by 
the  long  list  of  important  newspapers  that  come  back  for  more,  year 
after  year.  Among  the  plants,  large  and  small,  w'hich  have  re-ordered 
Cline-Westinghouse  during  the  past  year  are  .  .  . 


San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune 
Denver  Post 
Norfolk  Ledger 

Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 
Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette 
Toronto  Star 
Tampa  Tribune 
Wichita  Beacon 

Hearst  Publications, 

Cline _ 


New  York  Daily  News 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Gannett  Newspapers,  Rochester 
Chicago  Sun  Times 
Tucson  Star  &  Citizen 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Pittsburgh 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

San  Francitco  f,  California  •  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  HENRY  ROUSON’S 


EISENHOWER  TEAM  SAYS: 


Little  Sport 

The  Most 
Widely  Read 
Newspaper 
Sports 
Feature 
in  the 
World 

Little  Sport  is  the  unique  and 
fascinating  little  feature  that 
brought  comics  to  the  sports 
page.  Its  space-saving  for¬ 
mat  is  THE  original.  If  your 
paper  is  not  already  using 
Little  Sport  and  your  terri¬ 
tory  is  open,  we  suggest  you 
give  it  a  try. 

Wire  for  proofs  and  rates. 


Six  times  per  week  and  full 
color  for  Sunday. 


GENERAL  FEATURESCORP 


250  Forli  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  PLaia  1-2470 


contimied  from  page  94 

Qeoning  Up  The  Mess' 
Divided  Into  2  Phases 
★  ★  ★ 

The  Attorney  General 

Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.: 

★  ★  ★ 

One  of  your  group,  an  old  friend, 
asked  this  week  what  we  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  done 
in  cleaning  up  the  mess  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Cleaning  up  the  mess  in 
Washington  so  far  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  is  concerned  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  phases. 

The  first  is  recruitment  of  a 
competent  and  loyal  staff  of  high 
professional  standards. 

The  second  is  development  of 
a  positive  program  in  the  field 
of  antitrust  policies;  a  sensible  en¬ 
forcement  of  law — criminal,  civil, 
tax  and  immigration;  a  forward 
looking  administration  of  the 
prison  and  parole  system;  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  assets  of  the  Alien 
Property  Office;  development  and 
maintenance  of  high  standards  of 
professional  conduct  in  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Government’s  legal 
affairs  to  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  the  other  courts 
in  the  Federal  judicial  system;  vig¬ 
orous  support  of  the  splendid  or¬ 
ganization  developed  in  the  FBI  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  which  is  doing  so 
much  to  protect  the  internal  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  incorruptible  investigative 
agency  for  our  law  enforcement 
officials;  and  finally,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  lawyers  of  integrity 
and  ability  for  appointment  to  the 
Federal  Bench. 

We  have  nearly  reached  our  first 
goal  when  each  ma'or  division  is 
to  be  staffed  with  a  first-rate  attor¬ 
ney,  completely  disassociated  in 
practice  and  philosophy  from  the 
prior  administration,  and  zealous  to 
join  in  the  adventurous,  though 
arduous  task  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  world’s  largest  law 
office. 

In  lieu  of  a  dramatic,  wholesale 
firing  of  lawyers  who  do  not  meet 
the  standards  of  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration,  who  have  gone  about  the 
business  of  improving  the  profes¬ 
sional  quality  of  the  Department 
on  a  painstaking  case-by-case  basis. 
To  date,  145  attorneys  out  of  1600 
in  the  Department  have  resigned, 
most  of  them  on  request. 

Information  Policies? 

James  S.  Pope  (Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times):  Have  you 
anything  to  tell  us  about  the  in¬ 
formation  policies  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice? 

A  Grand  Job 

Mr.  Brownell:  You  have  done 
a  grand  job  there  in  your  commit¬ 
tee  for  this  association,  and  for 
the  public  generally. 

The  first  couple  of  weeks  we 
were  in  the  office,  we  had  occasion 
to  review  the  pardon  procedure  in 
the  Department,  and  found  that 
[the  policy  of  the  past  administra¬ 


tion  had  been  to  keep  secret  the 
granting  of  pardons  and  also  to 
keep  secret  the  list  of  the  persons 
who  sponsored  applications  for 
pardons. 

So  in  line  with  your  thinking, 
I  am  sure,  we  changed  that  policy 
immediately  so  that  as  of  now  all 
pardons  that  are  granted  are  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  pre.ss  at  once,  and 


our  generation,  and  while  all  the 
riots,  and  so  forth  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  in  prisons  under  other  juris¬ 
dictions,  we  have  had  no  such 
trouble  of  that  kind  in  our  federal 
system. 

I  have  talked  to  Mr.  Bennett — 
that  i.s  what  reminded  me  of  it — 
of  this  rule  you  speak  of  that  was 
put  into  effect  in  1929  and  has  not 
been  changed  in  any  way  since 
then,  which  restricts  the  right  of 


AUTHOR  of  a  best  seller  among  newspaper  people,  (“The  People’s 
Right  to  Know”),  makes  a  sale.  At  left.  Dr.  Harold  W.  Cross  and. 
at  right,  Fritz  Updike  of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinal,  who  believes  in 
the  old  adage,  when  in  Washington,  do  as  the  other  editors  do.” 


the  list  of  persons  who  sponsor  the 
applications  for  the  pardons  are 
also  made  available  to  the  press. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  start.  That 
is  the  spirit  in  which  we  expect 
to  carry  forward  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

So  far  as  the  orders  that  you  are 
especially  interested  in,  Mr.  Pope, 
I  should  be  very  much  interested 
so  far  as  my  part  in  the  matter  is 
concerned  in  meeting  with  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  to  see  if  we  couldn’t  work 
out  some  changes  there  which 
would  meet  the  standards  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  which  1  am 


interview  of  prisoners  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  jails. 

There  are  in  my  opinion  substan¬ 
tial  reasons  for  maintaining  that 
rule  as  is.  We  do  not  contemplate 
any  change  in  it. 

I  will  say  this:  If  in  any  way  the 
rule  is  abused,  you  certainly  have 
direct  access  to  Mr.  Bennett,  or 
myself,  to  see  that  that  is  cor¬ 
rected.  But  just  as  we  have  to  put 
certain  restrictions  on  information 
as  to  cases  which  are  pending  in 
court,  for  a  temporary  time,  so  we 
have  to  put  cetain  restrictions  on 
the  right  of  interview  of  people 
who  are  incarcerated  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  jails. 


just  as  much  interested  in  as  you 

are  and  still  protect  the  legitimate  R„rilzriir»t  Woolrlv 
cnnc^rn  nf  fhp  r.nvprnmcnt  for  not  DOIHvrUpi  VVeeKiy 


concern  of  the  Government  for  not 
prematurely  revealing  any  matters 
of  national  security. 

In-Prison  Interviews? 

J.  Q.  Mahaffey  (Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette  and  News):  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  contemplate  any 
change  in  the  policy  of  interview¬ 
ing  prisoners  in  federal  peniten¬ 
tiaries?  Occasionally,  some  very 
famous  prisoners  come  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  correction  institution  in  Tex¬ 
arkana.  So  far  I  am  barred  fom 
interviewing  them. 


Owes  All  to  U.  S. 

Concord,  N.  H. — ^The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  finst  claim  on  all  avail¬ 
able  assets  of  the  bankrupt  weekly 
Newport  Guardian,  according  to 
Harry  Spanos,  trustee. 

The  Guardian  went  under  in 
February  when  its  accounts  were 
attached  by  the  Claremont  Daily 
Eagle  for  non-payment  of  printing 
bills.  The  assets  include  about 
$1,000  in  uncollected  bills,  but  the 
paper  owes  about  $2,000  in  taxes. 


No  Change  Contemplated 
Mr.  Brownell:  That  gives  me  Association  SoC  y. 


an  occasion  which  I  am  glad  to 
take  to  make  an  announcement 
that  I  have  not  made  before,  that 
in  addition  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
who  is  being  retained  as  the  head 
of  the  FBI,  we  are  retaining  as  the 
head  of  the  Prison  System  Mr.  Jim 
Bennett.  1  know  that  will  be  good 
news  to  you  because  he  is  the  out¬ 
standing  prison  administrator  of 


Billings,  Mont. — Dorothy  M. 
Johnson  of  Whitefish,  Mont.,  has 
been  named  as  secretary  of  the 
Montana  Press  Association  to  suc¬ 
ceed  W.  L.  “Din”  Alcorn,  who 
recently  resigned  to  publish  a 
weekly  in  California.  Miss  John¬ 
son,  a  graduate  of  Montana  State 
University,  is  a  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Woman  magazine. 
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IN  CINCINNATI... 
in  18  of  America’s 
20  greatest  markets... 
the  favorite 
reading  matter 
has  been  and  is 
the  evening  paper. 

And  for 
THE 

evening  paper... 


EVENING 

MORNING 

Cncinnati 

248,007 

125,135 

Baltimore 

365,401 

154,919 

Boston 

424,759 

470,879 

Buffalo 

201,399 

97,149 

Qticogo 

924,702 

686,884 

Cleveland 

352,772 

176,898 

Detroit 

598,152 

247,235 

Houston 

223,234 

114,263 

Kansas  City 

220,503 

213,004 

Los  Angeles 

464,303 

388,105 

Milwaukee 

240,028 

93,833 

Minneapolis 

177,145 

99,358 

New  York 

1,726,803 

2,522,559 

Philadelphia 

573,211 

352,257 

Pittsburgh 

312,001 

133,691 

Providence 

119,570 

28,363 

St.  Louis 

295,288 

174,566 

San  Francisco 

185,627 

156,110 

Seattle 

169,205 

106,334 

Washington,  D.  C. 

415,623 

240706 

8,^37,733 

6,582,248 

Circulations  are  for  the  principal  part  of  the  publishing  week,  are  for  respective  City 
Zones  and  are  from  the  Feb.  9  issue  of  SRDS.  Excluded  are  foreign  language,  commer* 
ciol  and  sports  dailies.  All-day  papers  divided  equally  between  a.  m.  and  p.  m. 

dndnnati . .  .  lYs  f/ie  TIMES-STAR^~ 
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Would  you  save  money 
on  pork  if  you  bought 

a  WHOLE  PIG? 


C/HANCES  are  that  you  would  come  out  short  on  the  deal. 
Here’s  why: 

From  a  240>pound  porker  you  would  get  about  100  pounds 
of  the  more  popular  cuts: 

(29  lbs.  ham,  27  lbs.  bacon,  /  0  lbs.  porl^  chops  1 8  lbs.  porf^ 
roast,  11  lbs.  smoked  picnic  and  butts,  8  lbs.  pork  sausage.) 
You’d  get  about  20  pounds  of  cuts  you  buy  infrequently,  if 
at  all — such  as  tail,  feet,  neckbones,  spareribs  and  salt  pork. 

You’d  get  a  whopping  big  pailful  of  lard— 35  pounds  of  it 
— which  you  could  buy  at  the  store  for  less  per  pound  than 
the  hog  cost  per  pound. 

The  remainder — a  full  90  pounds — would  be  waste — of  ab¬ 
solutely  no  use  to  you.  But  to  the  meat  packer  it  is  the  source 
of  many  valuable  by-products — from  glands  for  medicines 
to  bone  meal  for  animal  feeds. 

The  money  he  gets  from  these  by-products  helps  to  cover 
the  costs  of  turning  the  pig  into  pork,  converting  it  into 
store-size  cuts,  smoking  hams  and  bacon  (expenses  you'd 
have  to  add  to  the  price  of  the  pig). 

Does  that  help  you  understand  the  meaning  of  the  saying 
that  "the  meat  industry  doesn’t  make  money,  it  saves  it?’’ 


Did  you  know  .  .  .  pigs  come  into  a  packing  plant  in 
"one  piece”  .  .  .  they  leave  in  as  many  as  80  different  pork 
products  .  .  .  that  when  you  speak  of  the  "meat  packing 
industry”  you  mean  4,000  different  companies  .  .  .  that 
through  their  competition,  eflScient  modem  methods  and 
full  utilization  of  by-products,  your  meat  is  marketed  at 
a  lower  service  cost  between  farm  and  table  than  almost 
any  other  food? 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S, 


ASNE  REPORT 

The  Loyal  Opposition 


Sam  Rayburn 

House  Minority  Leader 

★  ★  ★ 

We  stand  in  dangerous  and  pros¬ 
pectively  terrible  times,  in  my 
opinion.  As  these  gentlemen  have 
so  well  said,  this  is  no  time  for 
partisanship,  especially  when  you 
reach  the  water’s  edge. 

The  people  in  this  administra¬ 
tion  have  been  told  by  me  that  they 
should  know  what  it  takes  to  make 
this  country  free,  to  make  this 
country  safe  and  keep  it  free,  and 
I  have  said  to  them  that  when  that 
budget  for  the  defense  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  made  up  it  mattered  not 
what  it  may  be,  I  would  promise 
95%  of  the  Democratic  votes  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for 
that  program. 

We  are  trusting  that  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  will  soon  assume  the  role  of 
the  majority  and  quit  acting  their 
old  role  as  a  minority  party. 

We  do,  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  I  think,  have  a  common 
purpose  and  are  united  to  try  to 
carry  out  those  purposes.  I  am  hop¬ 
ing  that  before  long  this  adminis¬ 
tration  will  begin  spreading  its 
wings,  ready  for  a  take-off  on  what 
they  intend  to  do  for  this  country 
and  for  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
the  world. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Senate  Minority  Leader: 

★  ★  ★ 

As  Democrats,  we  must  main¬ 
tain  our  independence — our  right 
to  criticize— our  right  to  oppose. 
But  it  must  be  responsible  indepen¬ 
dence — valid  criticism — principled 
opposition. 

When  a  minority  party  follows 
that  course,  our  freedoms  are 
strengthened  and  our  nation  pros¬ 
pers.  When  a  minority  party  fol¬ 
lows  the  course  of  opposition  just 
for  the  sake  of  opposition,  our 
basic  unity  is  threatened. 

Mike  Mansfield 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee 

★  ★  ★ 

The  President,  in  his  first  official 
foreign  policy  moves,  has  demon¬ 
strated  a  deep  awareness  of  the 
difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  He  has 
had  our  support  so  far  and  he  will 
continue  to  have  it  so  long  as  his 
administration  builds  toward  genu¬ 
ine  peace  and  international  prog¬ 
ress.  We  believed  in  bipartisanship 
in  the  past  and  we  believe  in  it  now. 
In  a  world  balanced  on  a  razor’s 
edge  between  peace  and  war  it  is 
all  the  more  important  that  poli¬ 
tics  stop  at  the  water’s  edge. 

Walter  F.  George 
Senior  Democratic  member 
Foreign  Relations  Com. 

★  ★  ★ 

As  a  minority  party  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  enormously  important  prob- 

EDITOR  &  ] 


lems  that  arise  in  our  foreign  reb 
tions  of  today  we  stand  ready  ti 
give  to  the  President  of  the  Uniw 
States  our  loyal  cooperation  ail  ’ 
support. 

I  am  very  happy  today  as  a  par 
of  this  team  to  assure  you  and  th| 
country  that  we  stand  ready  to  co 
operate  with  the  President  and  k 
support  him  in  all  of  those  polide 
which  will  promote  the  peace  an! 
which  will  fortify  the  real  interest 
of  the  American  citizen  at  horn 
and  abroad. 

Richard  B.  Russell 
Former  chairman,  Senat* 
Armed  Services  ComiaitiM 

★  ★  ★ 

The  goal  of  permanent  peace  cat 
only  be  attained  by  an  America 
united  in  the  determination  to  pn- 
serve  our  liberties.  The  stakes  in¬ 
volved  are  far  more  important  that 
any  partisan  sniping  to  win  aos 
election.  We  have  the  strength,  b) 
working  together — by  refusing  to 
be  divided — to  attain  that  goal. 

A  strong  and  vigilant  Amerka 
will  thwart  the  designs  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  dictators  and  eventuall) 
bring  the  peace  that  will  enable  m 
to  achieve  our  destiny. 

.W.  Stuart  Symington 
Senate  Armed  Ser.  Com. 

★  ★  ★ 

A  free  press  is  a  press  that  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  publish  the  truth  to  the 
people. 

Because  we  are  continuing  to  be¬ 
come  relatively  weak  in  the  rear¬ 
mament  race  now  under  way  to 
save  the  free  world,  I  am  also  ow 
fident  the  administration  will  give 
the  people  any  and  all  details  abov: 
this  race  which  would  not  help  u 
enemy. 

That  is  the  only  way  the  people 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  any  required  program  e! 
sacrifice.  When  they  understand 
they  will  do  whatever  is  necessan 
to  remain  free.  . 

Clarence  Cannon 
House  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

★  ★  ★ 

I  have  read  a  lot  of  editoriib 
written  by  you  gentlemen.  I  no-  ^ 
tice  that  all  of  you  run  in  a  sin^  j 
line  and  every  so  often  you  put  it  j 
an  editorial  favorable  to  econoo) 
and  reduced  expenditures  so  thU 
we  can  reduce  taxes. 

You  know,  my  friends,  that  «  h 
do  largely  depend  on  you.  These 
Congressmen  are  not  | 

these  Congressmen  are  camp  W"  f 
lowers  and  the  opinion  of  tk  | 
people  as  molded  and  interpreted  ? 
by  you  governs  us  up  here.  } 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  ikj- 
people  back  home  don’t  agret 
with  and  at  the  same  time  yo? 
are  putting  those  wonderful 
torials  in  there  about  economy,  ® 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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TODAY’S  PICTURES  WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS  TODAY 
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THE  LOYAL  OPPOSITION  $4TS; 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  Defense  Department  is 
looking  for  a  means  of  cutting 
down  the  red  tape  involved  in 

get'ing  munitions  to  Korea.  The 

department  might  tiy  using  the 
system  it  has  for  getting  a  draftee 
to  Korea. 

*  •  * 

Former  President  Truman  paid 
a  visit  to  three  Hawaiian  volca¬ 
noes  Thrusday,  and  it  must  have 
seemed  like  old  times. 

*  *  * 

r  fhc  Cln  cland  Plain  Dealer 


Reach  the 


HOMES 

(private) 

**  HALF 


o/  New  York  City 
through  the  ^ 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR  JOURNAL 
STATEN^ISLAND  ADVANCE 
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THEN -it’s  SMART  to  have 


INSURANCE!  i 

Our  unique  policy 
covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
Used  Nation-wide —it’s 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


arite  eor  details  and  rats 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Continued  from  page  100 
the  other  part  of  the  paper  you 
are  urging  expenditures  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  for  which  you  must 
have  Federal  funds. 

As  long  as  you  elect  Congress¬ 
men  because  they  bring  home  the 
bacon,  we  are  not  going  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  deficits.  You 
are  responsible  for  it. 

George  Mahon 
House  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

★  ★  ★ 

\'es,  we  are  going  to  support  the 
President.  1  told  him  not  long 
ago:  “Mr.  President,  even  the  Re¬ 


1  know  are  not  interested  in  coming 
back  into  power  on  such  a  basis. 

Jere  Cooper 

House  Ways  &  Means 

Committee. 

★  ★  ★ 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  reduc¬ 
ing  Federal  taxes  as  promptly  as 
possible,  consistent  with  a  sound 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  essential,  and  that  this 
objective  should  be  accomplished 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
through  a  reduction  of  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Ihe  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Program  occupies  a  promi¬ 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CASE  involving  unit  advertising  rates  and 
single  publication  in  a  plant  provided  a  basis  for  discussion  among 
this  group:  Left  to  right — George  Healy,  Jr.,  and  Harold  McCall 
of  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  James  F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  ex¬ 
editor  now  on  the  business  side  of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  and 
Mason  Walsh,  the  T-H's  managing  editor. 


publicans  are  supporting  you  now, 
and  let  us  hope  that  we  can  carry 
into  effect  those  programs  which 
the  people  of  this  nation  desire.” 

I  believe  we  can.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  rise  above  par¬ 
tisanship  because  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  With  the  wise  direc¬ 
tion  of  public  sentiment  which  is 
within  your  grasp  somewhat,  1 
think  we  are  all  going  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  repel  those  who  would 
seek  to  cause  our  military  pro¬ 
grams  to  disintegrate  and  go  for¬ 
ward  in  a  program  of  strength 
which  will  ultimately  bring  tax  re¬ 
duction  and  lower  military  appro¬ 
priations. 

Wright  Patman 

House  Committee  on  Small 

Business 

★  ★  ★ 

The  value  of  small  business  is 
generally  recognized.  In  fact,  small 
business  is  looked  upon  as  the 
backbone  of  the  nation.  Small  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  asking  for  special  bene¬ 
fits  and  is  not  asking  that  big  busi¬ 
ness  be  destroyed  because  it  is  big. 
It  is  only  when  bigness  is  used  un¬ 
fairly  to  destroy  small  concerns 
and  create  a  monopoloy  should 
regulations  or  laws  be  imposed. 
One  good  definition  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  business  that  is  not  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  have  a  lobbyist  in 
Washington. 

It  is  my  hope  that  President  Eis¬ 
enhower's  administration  will  suc¬ 
ceed  because  we  are  all  interested 
in  the  country  and  the  Democrats 


nent  place  in  our  foreign  policy, 
and  it  is  essential  that  we  reaffirm 
our  determination  to  continue  and 
liberalize  the  program  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  constructive  and  coopera¬ 
tive  international  effort  and  rela¬ 
tions,  and  in  order  to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  materials  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Hale  Boggs 

House  Ways  &  Means 

Committee 

★  ★  ★ 

I  think  that  you  editors  and  us 
Congressmen  and  Senators  have  a 
good  bit  in  common.  I  believe  that 
we  are  both  subject  to  a  good  bit 
of  cussin’  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
most  of  the  cussin’  depends  pretty 
much  on  whether  one  agrees  with 
the  other  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  you  agree,  why  usually  you 
are  a  pretty  good  man  or  a  pretty 
good  newspaper.  If  you  don’t, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  criticism. 

It  is  strange  how  that  criticism 
changes  from  time  to  time.  Now, 
1  have  my  good  friend  here,  Mr. 
Cannon,  of  Missouri.  1  heard  him 
say  that  83%  of  the  newspapers 
had  supported  the  Republican 
party.  Yet,  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  read  where  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate  was  now  complaining 
about  what  he  called  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  press.  So  I  suspect 
that  both  the  Congress  and  the 
great  American  press  will  continue 
to  move  ahead  and  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
this  great  country. 
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Dean  to  Stop 
Aiding  Checkup 
On  J-Students 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  oi 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  announced 
this  week  that  he  has  stopped  co¬ 
operating  freely  with  official  agen¬ 
cies  investigating  the  personal  and 
academic  records  of  students. 

Only  on  written  request  and  oc 
advice  of  counsel,  he  said,  would 
he  now  make  available  office  rec 
ords  and  answer  the  searching 
questions  put  to  him  by  Federal. 
State  and  police  investigating  agec 
cies. 

Issue  Is  Political  Freedom 

The  issue,  in  the  Dean’s  view, 
is  not  intellectual  or  academic 
freedom  but  political  freedom  and 
he  believes  that  the  Pulitzer  en 
when  men  could  “always  be  dras¬ 
tically  independent”  is  coming  to 
an  end.  He  asked  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  through  the  ASNE  Bulletin 
whether  the  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  should  discontinue  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  making  academic  records 
of  professors,  as  well  as  students, 
available  to  official  investigator.. 

There  are  not  many  classrooms 
today,  he  said,  where  students  arc 
advised  to  be  “drastically  indepen¬ 
dent”  because  it  could  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  individual’s  desire  and 
necessity  of  earning  a  living.  To 
say,  in  any  particular  case,  tha! 
a  student  is  “left  of  center”  raises 
a  red  flag  of  suspicion.  Dean  Ack¬ 
erman  asserted. 

’Bull’  Session  Fear 

“The  practical  problem  whkfc 
confronts  deans,  professors,  school 
teachers  and  students  today,”  he 
pointed  out,  “is  ‘political  freedom’ 
to  discuss  public  affairs  in  the 
classrooms  or  at  luncheon  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  ‘bull’  session  without  fea’ 
that  someone  may  make  a  record 
which  may  be  investigated  secret¬ 
ly,  upon  which  he  may  be  ‘tried 
secretly,  and  also  be  convicted 
secretly,  either  by  a  governmental 
official  or  by  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployer.” 

During  his  22  years  as  Dean, 
he  added,  he  does  not  know  of  a 
single  Communist  being  found 
among  the  school  graduates,  “al¬ 
though  there  have  been  published 
charges  against  a  few  men  whe 
were  vindicated  later.”  He  ha: 
complied  with  investigative  queries 
up  to  now  on  the  ground  that 
official  agencies  should  be  helped 
in  their  quest  for  Communists. 

■ 

NPRA  to  Philadelphia 

The  executive  committee  of 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relation: 
Association  has  selected  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  1954  conference 
Philadelphia  newspapers  have  ex¬ 
tended  their  hospitality  to  NPR-3 
and  the  conference  will  be  held  a: 
the  Warwick  Hotel,  March  25-26- 
it  was  announced  by  President 
Cleve  Rumble,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times. 
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9'/2  Miles  of  Hole  ...  and  Still  Going  Strong! 

The  American  Tiger  Brand  Rotary  Line  with  which 
this  “Oilweil”  No.  76  rig  is  strung,  has  already 
been  ustxl  in  the  drilling  of  7  oil  wells  for  a  total 
of  49,700  feet  of  “hole.”  In  the  oilfields,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  United  States  StJ-el  are  favoritts,  becaus*- 
they  give  longer  service  with  k'ss  trouble. 


Power  for  the  People.  No  doubt  about  it,  America  is  lucky  to  have  such  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  electric  power  .  .  .  for  electricity  contributes  enormously  to  the  health, 
comfort  and  convenience  of  all  of  us.  U.  S.  StfH-l  helps  to  provide  electricity  for  bt'tter 
living  by  manufacturing  products  like  U‘S‘S  Amerlx'stos  Wire,  here  being  used  in  the 
generating  station  switchboard  of  one  of  the  nation’s  large>st  electric  utility  companies. 


now  10  use  lape  wiinoui  beiiing  biucR.  Kasy. 

Just  u.se  the  handy  dispenser  that  comc«  with  it! 
Score's  of  drug  and  grocery  items  these*  days  come 
to  you  with  ingenie>us  dispe-n.sing  devices  built 
into  them;  like  pressure  cans  for  shaving  cre*am, 
boudoir  covers  for  cleanse*rs.  shut-off  spouts  for 
honey  conlaine*rs.  Many  of  the'se*  devices  are  made* 
of  8le*e*l  in  the*  form  of  tin-plate  (1%  tin,  99%  ste*e*l! ). 


Inside  Information.  The 


growing  popu¬ 
larity  eif  stee*l  windows  .  .  .  and  espe*cially 
of  the  picture*-window  type  like  this  ...  is 
explaine*d  by  the  ladies  very  simply:  the*y 
~ay  they  like  the  way  the*se  windows  bring 
I  he*  vit*w  indcMirs;  they  like  their  we*athe*r- 
;ightne*ss,  their  .sle*nde*r  lines;  and  the*y  like 
’  heire*aseof  cle*aning  from  I'nsiWc  the  house*. 
•  >nly  8tex*l  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  S  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL  .  .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  .  .  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  .  .  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  .  .  TENNESSEE  COAL  S  IRON  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION.  PITTSBURGH 

GUNNISON  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 


J.  E.  Holtzinger 
New  President 
Altoona  Mirror 


Altoona.  Pa. — J.  T.  Holtzinger 
has  been  elected  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Mirror 
Printing  C  o  ni  - 
pany.  publishers 
of  the  Altoona 
Mirror. 

Mr.  Holtzinger, 
grandson  of  the 
late  Harry  Slep, 
founder  of  the 
Mirror,  was  elec¬ 
ted  by  the  board 
of  directors  at  the 
■April  meeting.  He 
advanced  to  head 
the  company 
from  his  position  of  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  as  successor 
to  his  uncle,  the  late  Daniel  Neff 
Slep,  who  died  March  25. 


Holtzinger 


Mrs.  William  A.  Hauth,  who  has 
many  years’  service  with  the  Mir¬ 
ror  in  various  capacities,  was  elec¬ 
ted  vicepresident  and  treasurer  in 
the  reorganization.  She  has  been 
treasurer  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  a  number 
of  years. 


Mr.  Holtzinger  followed  family 
tradition  in  entering  the  newspaper 
business  at  the  age  of  1 2  years  as 
a  carrier. 


He  also  became  acquainted  with 
actual  operation  of  the  Mirror  as 
copy  boy  and  cub  reporter  during 
summer  vacations,  continuing  that 
arrangement  while  a  student  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Slate  College  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1925. 

Mr.  Holtzinger  left  journalism 
temporarily  in  1925  to  enter  the 
field  of  banking.  He  returned  to 
the  Mirror  in  1932  as  reporter.  He 
was  financial  and  radio  editor 
when  recalled  to  finance  in  1937  to 
become  liquidating  trustee  of  11 
building  and  loan  associations. 

As  a  member  of  the  directing 
board,  however,  Mr.  Holtzinger 
maintained  direct  contact  with 
publishing  in  the  interim  and  when 
the  Mirror  reorganized  in  June. 
1946,  he  assumed  the  dual  role  of 
first  vicepresident  and  general 
manager.  Since  then  he  has  de¬ 
voted  full  time  to  the  newspaper 
and  printing  plant. 

■ 

Hobby  Column 
Feature  Is  Free 

Los  Angeles  —  A  new  weekly 
hobby  feature,  “Fun  at  Home,” 
tested  for  the  past  month  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  News,  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  nationally  by  the  Hob¬ 
by  Industry  News  Service,  news 
agency  for  the  Model  Industry  As¬ 
sociation. 

Hie  column  is  being  offered 
without  charge,  according  to  Lloyd 
D.  Settle,  editor  of  the  column. 


White  School 
Plans  Editorial 
Conierence 

Lawrence,  Kan. — The  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  will  join  with 
alumni,  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Information  on  Saturday,  May  16. 
in  a  day-long  program  devoted  to 
the  community  responsibility  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  Foundation  will  sponsor  the 
first  annual  William  Allen  White 
Editorial  Conference  for  newsmen 
and  students,  and  the  board  of 
the  University  Daily  Kansan  will 
hold  its  annual  Kansan  Board 
Dinner. 

Alvan  S.  McCoy,  Kansas  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  president  of  the  Foundation, 
will  speak  at  the  dinner  on  the 
subject.  “The  Newspaper’s  Watch¬ 
dog  Role  in  Government,” 

Principal  speakers  on  the  Con¬ 
ference  program  will  be  A.  T. 
Burch,  associate  editor,  and  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Robert  M.  White 
II.  co-editor  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger. 

Rolla  Clymer,  editor  of  the  El 
Dorado  Times,  will  open  the  con¬ 
ference  program  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  objectives  of  the  con¬ 


ference  which  the  Foundaiion 
plans  to  hold  each  year  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  editorial  interest  .ind 
excellence  in  newspapers  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  William  Allen  White’s 
worldwide  reputation  for  editorial 
expression  and  leadership. 

Dwight  Payton,  editor  of  the 
Overbrook  Citizen,  will  lead  the 
panel  on  community  service;  and 
the  other  two  members  will  be 
Louis  LaCoss  and  Fred  Brinker- 
hoff.  Mr.  LaCoss  is  editorial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  G lobe- Demo¬ 
crat,  and  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun  and  Headlight. 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Evening 
Journal,  will  lead  a  panel  on  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  panel  will  be  James 
Lawrence,  editorial  writer  on  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Lu- 
man  Miller,  editor  of  the  Belle¬ 
ville  Telescope. 

m 

SDX  Banquet 
Booklet  Issued 

Chicago — ^Twenty-five  of  the 
biographical  stories  about  Chicago 
business  leaders  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Saturday  business  news 
pages  have  been  made  available 
in  a  booklet  titled  “The  Road  to 
Success.”  The  articles,  written 
by  Philip  Hampson,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune,  tell  how  Chi¬ 
cago  executives  rose  to  success. 


— WESEL  FLAT  SHAVER 


ir  Provides  Quicker 
More  Accurate 
Smoother  Shaving 

ie  Roughs  and  Finishes 
Up  to  'M"  in  One 
Operation 


Shaves  Plastic,  Metal  and 
Wood  To  Tolerances  of  sb  .001 


Fulfills  the  exacting  requirements  of  plastic  plate- 
makers,  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  engravers. 
Shaver  produces  plates  with  parallel  printing  sur¬ 
faces  and  backs.  The  vertical  milling  head  insures 
smoother  ridge-free  backs  than  ore  attainable 
by  any  other  cutting  method.  Maximum  plate 
size  21"  X  30".  Get  complete  information  today 
on  the  shaver  that  increases  efficiency  and  re¬ 
duces  overhead. 

Writ.  For  LH»ratur» 
end  Prie»t  Today 


SHAVES  everything 
INCLUDING  OVERHEAD! 


it  Uses  Inexpensive 
Carbide  Cutters 

ir  Cutters  Con  Be  Sharp¬ 
ened  in  your  Plant 

ir  Down  Time  is  Almost 
Negligible 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE 

1141  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Scranton  9,  Po. 
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HOW  THEY 


ON  America's  Railroads 


Basic  in  this  traffic  control  is  the  automatic 
block  signal  system  by  means  of  which  a 
train  in  a  “block”  or  section  of  track  re¬ 
ports  its  presence  to  all  approaching  trains. 
This  is  done  automatically  through  electri¬ 
cal  operation  of  signals  which  tells  the  en¬ 
gineers  of  other  trains,  whether  to  stop,  to 
proceed  with  caution,  or  to  go  ahead. 


Railroad  signals  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  time  when 
a  colored  ball  hoisted  to  the  top  of  a  pole  signaled  that  the 
track  ahead  was  clear.  Today,  trains  run  more  than  2,000,000 
miles  every  day  on  American  railroads,  under  the  world’s  most 
complete,  most  efiFective  and  safest  system  of  trafiBc  control. 


953 


On  sections  of  lino  equipped  with  Central¬ 
ized  Traffic  Control,  all  trains  automatic¬ 
ally  report  their  exact  positions  and  move¬ 
ments  through  hghts  on  a  map  on  a  central 
control  board.  By  moving  httle  levers  on 
this  board  an  operator  can  set  signals  and 
throw  switches  that  govern  the  movement 
of  trains  as  far  away  as  200  miles. 


The  way  trains  are  diroctod  through 
great  terminals  is  another  modem  marvel. 
Lights  on  a  map  tell  the  operator  the 
position  of  every  train.  Through  his  con¬ 
trol  board  he  lines  up  signals  and  switches 
which  are  so  “interlocked"  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  set  up  conflicting  routes  as 
trains  are  guided  automatically  through 
the  maze  of  tenninal  tracks. 


On  some  linos  of  exceptionally  heavy 
traffic,  signals  inside  the  locomotive  cab, 
itself,  provide  the  engineer  and  fireman 
with  constant  information  about  changing 
traffic  conditions  ahead.  And,  supplement¬ 
ing  all  these  means  of  automatic  signaling 
is  the  radio  or  induction  train  telephone 
by  which  conversations  are  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  trains  and  stations,  and  between 
train  and  train. 


The  great  improvements  in  "calling  the  signals"  on  America’s  railroads  are 
typical  of  the  progress  from  research  which  benefits  not  just  the  railroads, 
themselves,  but  all  of  us  in  a  nation  whose  production  rolls  on  rails  of  steel. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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You'll  enjoy 
THS  KAIUtOAD  HOUt 
•vory  Monday 
evening  on  NBC. 
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ASNE  REPORT 


Cross  Sounds  Notes  of 
Caution  for  Editors 


“The  first  relates  to  opinions  of 
attorneys  general  and.  less  im-  flOCl  iGClthGT 
portantly,  to  those  of  county  and 

city  attorneys.  The  experience  of  L^JlCinOii  \JlVGIl 


researchers 


Washington — The  Red  Feather 


journalism  in  seeking  opinions  of  Campaigns,  Community  Chests 
these  officers  on  issues  of  access  and  United  Defense  Fund  present- 


Washington  —  Reviewing  offi¬ 
cial  actions  and  legislation  regard¬ 
ing  access  to  public  records, 
Dr.  Harold  Cross,  special  ASNE 
counsel  and  author  of  “The  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Right  to  Know,”  sounded 
three  notes  of  caution  to  editors. 

He  advised  against  “routine,  in¬ 
discriminate  requests  for  opinions 
of  attorney  generals;  urged  state 
committees  “to  consider  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  additional  provisions 
in  ‘open  meetings’  and  ‘public  rec¬ 
ords’  legislation;  and  warned 
against  “a  tendency  of  a  few  edi¬ 
tors  to  disclaim  constitutional  sta¬ 
tus  for  the  people’s  right  to  know 
— to  assert  that  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  freedom  of  the  press 
are  two  different  things,  different 
rights,  and  that  the  former  is  not 
a  part  of  the  latter.” 

After  reviewing  favorable  and 
unfavorable  events  during  the  year 
in  the  information  field,  Mr.  Cross 
said  they  “add  up  to  over-all  stal- 
mate.”  The  most  significant  trends 
and  developments  were,  in  his 
opinion: 

“First:  With  the  clamps  of  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  on  state  action 
jarred  loose  by  the  ‘Jenner 
Amendment’  at  least  nine  states 
have  passed  statutes  opening  re¬ 
lief  roll  records  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion.  These  states  are  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Lou¬ 
isiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and,  to  a  degree.  New 
York. 

“Second:  “Open  meetings”  sta¬ 


tutes  have  been  passed  in  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and,  as  to  state  boards  and 
commissions  in  South  Dakota,  and 
are  pending  in  other  states. 

“Third:  There  have  been  an 

unusual  number  of  instances  of 
secrecy  in  judicial  proceedings. 

“Fourth:  We  gained  ground  in 
some  places  and  lost  it  elsewhere 
along  the  dimly  lighted  highway 
of  access  to  police  records.  The 
most  conspicuous  loss  was  an 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general  of 
Wisconsin  concerning  certain  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  sheriff’s  office. 

“Fifth:  The  year’s  outstanding 
success  in  newspaper  litigation 
came  to  Mr.  Mathews  in  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Supreme  Court. 

“The  decision  headlines  anew 
the  need  for  better  definition  of 
the  term  ‘public  records’  —  one 
which,  in  the  light  of  the  people’s 
right  to  know,  will  depend  on  the 
status  of  the  paper  as  a  record  of 
official  action  and  not  be  tied  to 
the  existence  of  a  statute  which 
requires  that  particular  record  be 
made  or  filed  or  kept  or  whatever. 

“Sixth:  Pressing  down  hard  on 
the  liability  side  is  the  Jelke  case 
decision.  However,  you  may  split 
your  verdict  on  the  issues  of  fact, 
ihe  existing  situation — as  matters 
of  both  substantive  and  proceed- 
ural  law  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
a  pity.” 

Sounding  his  “three  notes  of 
caution,"  Dr.  Cross  said: 


10?  ALIlLlBtEi 


^is  new  five  time 
daily  comic  panel 
will  be  available 


You  think  that's  something ...  Let  me  tell  you — 

j?[ade  for  2  or  3  columns 

i()Ac6b 


ode  for  2  or  3  columns 


ART  J.  BANACH  STUDIO 

2652  North  Nordico  Avenue  Chicago  35,  Illinois 


to  records  and  proceedings  has  ed  the  following  citation  to  tbe^ 
not  been  uniformly  fortunate  by  editors  of  America  at  the  ASNIg 


I  intend  no  reflection  meeting  April  17: 


on  these  officers  as  a  class  or  on  “Citation  for  distinguished  serv-p 
the  industry  or  intent  of  those  ice  awarded  to  the  American  So-J 
who  sought  their  opinions.  1  am  ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  iig' 
aware  that  favorable  opinions  recognition  of  outstanding  national ". 
have  been  issued,  notably  in  Ken-  service  to  the  United  Red  Feather  ^^pp] 

tucky  and.  in  this  past  year,  in  Campaigns  and  their  member  Red  Qpg^. 

San  Diego  and  elsewhere  in  Cali-  Feather  Services.” 

fornia.  It  was  presented  by  Hugh  Duf- 

“Nevertheless,  I  advise  against  field,  president  of  the  Communit)  pgpj 

routine,  indiscriminate  requests  Chest  Federation  of  Washington,  jg, 

for  such  opinions  and  suggest  that  who  asked  for  continued  newspa-  nyest 


tucky  and.  in  this  past  year,  in  Campaigns  and  their  i 
San  Diego  and  elsewhere  in  Cali-  Feather  Services.” 
fornia.  It  was  presented  by 

“Nevertheless,  I  advise  against  field,  president  of  the 
routine,  indiscriminate  requests  Chest  Federation  of 
for  such  opinions  and  suggest  that  who  asked  for  contin 
they  be  made,  if  at  all.  only  after  per  support  this  year, 
careful  consideration  in  the  par-  ■ 

ticular  instance.  It  is  the  func-  press  provision  negating  the  ruk 


tion  of  these  officers  to  advise  stated  and  authorizing  suit  by  lh« 
their  immediate  clients — public  of-  individual  citizen  or  taxpayer  de- 


-not  to  intervene  in  behalf  serves  pioneering  consideration. 


of  newspapers  which  have  become  “The  third  caution,  which  I  ap- 


engaged  in  controversies  with  their  proach  gingerly,  involves  to  soiik 
clients.  It  is  likely  to  be  more  extent  a  matter  of  opinion.  As 


safe,  politically  at  least,  for  them  the  campaign  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
to  advise  against  permitting  in-  formation  adds  muscle,  I  notice  a 
spection  of  their  clients’  records  tendency  of  a  few  editors  to  dis- 
than  it  is  to  direct  that  those  rec-  claim  constitutional  status  for  tht 
ords  be  opened  up.  people’s  right  to  know — to  assert 


“The  sound  course  for  a  news-  that  freedom  of  information  and 
paper  which  has  been  refused  ac-  freedom  of  the  press  are  two  dif- 


cess  and  contemplates  recourse  to  ferent  things — different  rights- 


the  law  is  to  consult  counsel —  and  that  the  former  is  not  a  pan 


the  very  best  it  can  get — guided  of  the  latter. 


with  an  eye  single  to  its  interests.  “I  know — and  warmly  sympa- 


Experience  shows  that  the  temp-  thize  with — the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tation  to  seek  an  oflicial  opinion  tions  underlying  these  expressions 


as  a  matter  of  course  is  most  The  desire,  of  course,  is  to  take 
acute  in  the  cases  of  weekly  or  the  curse  from  newspaper  prop- 


small  daily  papers.  The  services  aganda  for  freedom  of  informa- 
of  state  committees,  happily  situ-  tion — to  make  it  clear  to  the  pub- 
ated  as  to  volume  of  information  lie  that  the  new,spaper  press  cham- 
and  access  to  experienced  counsel,  pions  the  people’s  right  to  know, 
can  do  much  to  prevent  mishaps,  not  merely  a  special  privilege  for 
■  “The  second  caution  is  directed  newspapers, 
primarily  toward  state  committees  “May  1  say  in  due  deference 


and  other  groups  concerned  with  that  I  find  no  clear  need  or  ex¬ 


legislation  to  open  records,  meet-  pediency  or  accuracy  for  such  tar¬ 


ings  or  proceedings.  In  the  past  reaching  disclaimers.  If  freedoni 


;  year  two  courts — a  court  of  origi- 
1  nal  jurisdiction  in  Erie.  Pennsyl- 


of  the  press  is  beneficially  vesteo 
in  the  people,  caution  speaks  oui 


vania,  and  the  New  York  court  in  against  waiver  of  a  valuable  fes- 
the  Jelke  case — cited  a  rule  of  law  ture  attached  to  their  freehold.  1, 


— rather  obscure  in  this  connec-  know  of  no  legal  or  political  phi- 
tion — to  defeat  newspaper  litigants  losopher  who  has  earned  corn- 
seeking  access  to  proceedings.  manding  prestige  or  of  any  great 


1  “In  short,  under  such  decisions  court  of  final  authority  that  has 
1  the  rights  of  public  and  press  to  gone  so  far.  Indeed,  as  1  have 


remedies  for  enforcement  of  sub-  reported  to  you  in  the  book  yW 


stantive  provisions  of  the  law  are  have  sponsored,  there  is  a  consid- 
not  adequately  safeguarded  by  erable  weight  of  philosophical  and 


statutes  that  declare  merely  that  judicial  authority  to  the  contrary 


proceedings  shall  be  public  and 


language 


the  First 


open  or  are  proceedings  that  any  Amendment  is  broad  enough  to 


citizen  may  freely  attend. 


embrace,  if  indeed  it  docs  not  re- 


“Accordingly,  state  committees  inclusion  of  a  hght  jf 

are  cautioned  to  consider  the  de-  information  about  tht 

of  addifiooal,  provisions  S^ih^rSmT’ 
in  onen  meetines  and  nublic  rec-  h 


in  ‘open  meetings’  and  ‘public  rec 
ords’  legislation.  One  method— 


that  used  in  Florida  and  Alabama  futility 

— is  to  provide  penalties  for  viola-  .  tj*  v 

tion  by  officials.  Another  is  to  Z50  1X1  RlCf 
provide  for  judicial  declaration  of  Richmond,  V 
the  invalidity  of  action  taken  in  Dispatch,  on  S 


that  subject  could  be  fettered  mW 


250  in  Richmond  > 

Richmond,  Va.  —  The  Times- 
Dispatch,  on  Sunday,  April  19. 


I  violation  of  the  statute — a  conse-  printed  what  is  probably  the  larg- 
j  quence  likely  to  give  pause  to  esf  issue  in  its  history — 250  pages- 
j  officialdom.  Use  of  a  specific,  ex-  126  standard  and  124  tabloid. 
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McCarthy  Is 
Investigating 
Press  Contacts 

Washington  —  Senator  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy  (R.,  Wis.)  last  week 
asked  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  State,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  newly-created 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (headed  by  former 
publisher  Oveta  Culp  Hobby),  to 
supply  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  with  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  press,  radio 
and  television  contacts  of  those 
Departments  and  Agencies. 

Sen.  McCarthy  has  sent  out 
questionnaires  which  ask  for  con¬ 
siderable  detailed  information 
about  relations  with  news  media, 
including  the  names  of  all  press 
and  radio  employes  and  firms  the 
agencies  are  paying  for  any  serv¬ 
ices. 

He  said  he  is  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  on  “any  subsidization  of  the 
lines  of  communication — press, 
magazines,  radio  and  television. 

Fm  interested  in  the  amount  of 
taxpayers’  money  being  used  to 
subsidize  news  media.” 

‘General  in  Nature' 

Almost  since  he  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1947,  Sen.  McCarthy 
has  said  that  many  publications 
have  leveled  criticism  at  him 
i^ich  would  indicate  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  “left  wingers,”  or  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  Ckvmmunist  party 
line.  Asked  if  that  is  what  his  in¬ 
quiry  is  directed  at,  McCarthy 
said  it  was  “general  in  nature.” 

“This  is  in  no  way,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “an  investigation  of  the 
press.  We  do  not  intend  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  press.” 

Asked  if  he  would  question  any 
individuals,  the  Senator  said  he 
did  not  know,  stating  that  after 
the  information  is  obtained,  “we 
may  hold  some  hearings  on  it.” 

“Let  me  make  it  clear,”  Sen. 
McCarthy  went  on,  “many  of  the 
payments  made  are  completely 
legitimate  payments.”  Pressed  for 
the  possibility  that  he  has  learned 
of  “illegitimate”  payments,  the 
Senator  would  not  amplify  at  this 
time. 

McCarthy  said  the  questions 
asked  are  for  the  “information  of 
Senators,”  and  said  the  question¬ 
naire  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  investigation  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  International  Informa¬ 
tion  Administration,  which  oper¬ 
ates  overseas  libraries,  the  Voice 
of  America  radio,  and  other  prop¬ 
aganda  services. 

Many  Federal  agencies  place 
advertis)ements  in  publications — 
for  armed  forces  recruiting  pur¬ 
poses,  for  example — and  some- 
times  employ  writers  and  broad¬ 
casters  for  Government  programs, 

)  and  nearly  all  agencie.s  subscribe 
to  some  periodicals.  Such  opera¬ 
tions  have  occasionally  been  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  past,  but  the  Mc¬ 
Carthy  questionnaire  is  a  far  more 
:  covering  approach. 

i,  editor  (S  publisher  for 


WHEELS 


rhe  value  of  a  Market  is  closely  meshed  with  the  prosperity  and  the 
buying  power  of  the  State.  Topeka  is  no  exception.  It  is  such  a  large 
slice  of  Kansas.  Because  even  Greater  Topeka,  with  its  now  over  155,000 
population,  reaches  out  to  21  surrounding  Counties,  to  offer  a  rich  Trade 
Area  of  435.000. 

j  So — ^when  we  speak  of  Topeka,  we  link  it  with  the  State.  And  this  leads  up 

to  one  of  many  pro«)fs  of  the  Incentive  and  the  ability,  to  BUY. 

The  number  of  licensed  cars  and  trucks  is  setting  New  Records  in  Kansas.  C. 

M  Voelker,  superintendent  of  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department  has  Just  re¬ 
ported  there  are  558.283  cars  and  182,068  trucks  with  1953  tabs. 

This  is  about  60.000  more  cars  and  27.000  more  trucks  than  were  registered  at  this 
time  a  year  ago. 

Add  to  this  ...  So  far  this  year  there  also  are  more  trailers  and  motorcycles  with  new 
tags — a  total  of  10,642  trailers  and  3.967  motorcycles. 

When  an  area  has  money  to  spend  for  automobiles,  trucks,  and  other  swift  messengers 
on  wheels,  it  means  the  Market  is  a  highly  important  one  for  the  National  Advertiser. 
For  such  purchasers  are  Progressives. 

That’s  this  T(^eka  Market  all  over.  We  haven’t  mentioned  farm  machinery  and 
all  farm  needs — but  the  economic  measures  are  the  same. 

Any  test  campaign  for  cars,  for  trucks,  for  motorcycles,  for  trailers,  for  farm 
:.  machinery — that  does  not  include  this  Topeka  Market,  is  missing  a  mighty 

big  bet. 

These  prosperous  city  and  rural  folks  who  buy  cars  and  trucks  are 
just  as  Interested  in  EVERYTHING  ELSE  that  makes  their  lives  more 
complete.  Well  .  .  .  you  can  talk  with  them — in  their  homes,  their 
offices,  very  Intimately,  through  these  two  newspapers. 
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ASNE  REPORT 

Too  Much  Secrecy  In 
AtomicEnergyProgram 


Washington  —  For  the  third 
successive  year,  Paul  Block,  Jr., 
Toledo  Blade,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  Atomic  Infor¬ 
mation  for  the  ASNE  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee,  told 
the  Society  of  editors  there  is  too 
much  secrecy  in  the  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  program  which  “is  obstruct¬ 
ing  scientific  progress  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  uses  of  new  force  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  achieve  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  defense  against  it.” 

Mr.  Block  said: 

“It  can  be  said  without  reserva¬ 
tion  that,  even  more  than  other 
government  agencies,  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  needs  the  healthy  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  By  throwing 
out  the  first  AEC  chairman  and 
installing  its  own  man,  the  joint 
congressional  committee  has  seized 
all  the  ultimate  authority  not  held 
by  the  military.  Legislators  must 
operate  by  listening  to  public  opin¬ 
ion,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no 
public  opinion  since  the  public 
has  been  kept  in  the  dark. 

“In  a  broad  sense,  every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  involved  in 
the  implications  of  atomic  energy. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  ap¬ 


palling  fact  that  atomic  energy  is 
secret  to  many  scientists,  most  en¬ 
gineers,  nearly  all  police  and  fire¬ 
men,  bankers,  lawyers,  industrial¬ 
ists,  doctors,  nurses,  governors 
and  legislators,  including  most  of 
the  Congress,  most  of  the  military, 
not  excepting  admirals  and  gen¬ 
erals,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
press  and  the  entire  clergy. 

“This  means  simply  that  AEC 
decisions  must  be  made  in  a 
vacuum  as  far  as  public  opinion 
is  concerned.  But  beyond  this 
there  are  other  reasons  for  letting 
the  public  in  an  some  atomic  se¬ 
crets,  even  if  most  of  the  public 
wouldn’t  understand  them. 

“Ex-President  Truman’s  recent¬ 
ly  expressed  doubt  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  atomic  bombs  illus¬ 
trates  how  we  hurt  ourselves  more 
than  the  Russians  by  withholding 
information.  Both  Arthur  H. 
Compton  and  Gen.  Leslie  S. 
Groves,  expressed  similar  doubts 
about  the  Russians  after  they  had 
left  the  atomic  program. 

“And  if  public  apathy  has  been 
deepened  by  expression  of  such 
misgivings,  the  commission  and 
its  congressional  masters  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  The  distinc¬ 


tion  between  giving  the  public  in¬ 
formation  that  only  a  fraction  of 
it  can  understand  and  asking  it 
to  take  a  statement  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  on  faith  may  be  a  subtle 
one,  but  it  is  a  real  one  nonethe¬ 
less,  as  any  college  teacher  can 
testify. 

“Atomic  secrecy  is  least  defen¬ 
sible  of  all  when  it  is  applied  to 
civil  defense.  There  have  been 
numerous  complaints  that  civil  de¬ 
fense  authorities  have  not  been 
told  enough  about  atomic  warfare 
to  defend  the  public  against  it. 

“Some  time  ago  an  exhaustive 
study  of  civil  defense  was  made 
by  a  group  of  universities  under 
the  name  of  the  East  River  Proj¬ 
ect.  A  large  portion  of  the  report 
on  this  study  was  classified  as  se¬ 
cret — even  that  portion  of  it  en¬ 
titled  “The  Reduction  of  Urban 
Vulnerability.” 

“In  the  East  River  report,  this 
statement  was  made:  “The  with¬ 
holding  of  information  from  the 
public  should  be  limited  only  to 
that  information  which  would  re¬ 
sult  in  far  greater  damage  if  re¬ 
leased  to  the  public,  and  thereby 
to  the  enemy,  than  might  result 
from  the  actions  of  a  poorly  in¬ 
formed  public.  The  simple  cri¬ 
teria  of  merely  ‘giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy’  is  obsoles¬ 
cent.” 

“The  attitude  of  the  press 
toward  the  non-scientific  aspects 
of  atomic  energy  appears  to  be 
improving.  Whereas  a  few  years 
ago  the  Alsop  brothers  were  al¬ 


most  alone  in  treating  the  subject! 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  ^lit- 
ical  reporter  rather  than  a  science 
writer,  today  you  find  Michael 
Amrine  writing  in  similar  vein  for 
NANA,  Dr.  Ralph  Lapp  for 
Collier's,  Hanson  Baldwin  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Nat  Finney  and 
several  others.  This  is  a  healthy 
trend. 

“If  the  present  type  of  critical 
discussion  continues,  the  next  few 
years  could  bring  about  a  much 
healthier  public  understanding 
and  discussion  of  atomic  energy. 

“Whether  or  not  this  change 
for  the  better  takes  place  depends 
on  the  attitude  of  the  new  na¬ 
tional  administration.  Some  com¬ 
petent  observers  are  expressing 
the  belief  that  harmful  secrecy 
may  get  a  new  lease  on  life  as  a 
result  of  the  change.  The  answer 
must  await  developments.” 


Fashions  for  Spring 

Riverside,  Calif. — ^Two  sections 
totalling  28  pages  were  proferrtd 
in  the  annual  Spring  and  Easter 
Fashion  supplement  of  the  River¬ 
side  Press  and  Enterprise.  Each 
bore  a  full-page  picture  cover.  The 
“Fashions  for  California  Events’ 
section  stressed  feature  articles  by 
Mary  Hampton,  California  style 
colunmist.  Innovations  in  home 
design  appliances,  radio  and  tel^ 
vision  features  were  in  the  “Fash¬ 
ions  for  California  Living”  sec¬ 
tion. 


^^la^tnatmeanmueA 


The  "GODFREY”  trademark  means: 

— your  protection  against  inferior  printers’ 
rollers 

— composition  printers’  rollers  of  high 
quality 

— guaranteed  jwrformance 
— clear,  sharp  impressions 
— long  service  on  the  press 
— the  result  of  85  years  exp>erience  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  printers’  roUers 
— the  integrity  of  the  company  in  the 
graphic  arts  field 
— quick  delivery  service 


The  "AQUATEX-DAMPABASE”  trademark  means: 

— your  guarantee  of  the  finest  quality 
dampener  roller  coverings 
— lithograph  dampener  roller  coverings 
with  national  acceptance  in  the  litho¬ 
graph  trade 

— they’re  seamless — no  sewing 
— even  distribution  of  water  over  the  lith¬ 
ographic  plate 

— no  fuzzing  or  “fill-ins”  of  impressions 
— long  wearing  on  rollers 
— a  size  for  every  press 


^RfflMaaaanBanBB 

THAOC  MARK  RKO.  RAT.  ORF. 

Order  your  supply  of  printing  rollers  or  dampening 
covers  today  with  the  “marks”  of  distinction. 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  MORELAND  CORP.  RUBBER  ROLLERS 

GODFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY 

Wm.  P.  SQUIBB  — President 

211-21  North  Comae  Street  Philadelphia  7,  Pa* 
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Good  neighbor”  is  more  than  a  phrase 
to  these  347  students 


teaching  subjects  that  concern 
foreign  lands);  by  co-operating 
with  schools  giving  “aviation  edu¬ 
cation”;  and  with  a  model  air¬ 
craft  contest  for  the  aeronautical 
engineers  of  tomorrow. 

Pan  American  “service”  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  planes,  cities, 
timetables.  As  you  can  see  from 
the  above  examples,  it  can  and 
often  does  mean  a  great  deal  more. 

Pan  American  World  Airways, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION 


Publisher  Sees  Role 
Of  Carrier  Declining 


Only  5.2%  Dip 
In  Circulation 
After  7c  Price 


a  Kflclnttlltf  Fbzj.  Dept.  P,  Niw  Torli  28,  H.  T. 


Opportunity 

A  reliable  manufacturer  of  Steel 
Racks  and  Route  Tubes  selling 
nationally  to  the  Circulation 
Department  of  Newspapers  Is 
desirous  of  adding  a  few  men  in 
valuable  and  productive  open 
territory.  These  men  should 
know  their  prospects  and  have 
one  or  two  additional  lines. 
Write  fully  stating  experience, 
lines  handled  and  territory  cov¬ 
ered.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  1638,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Times  Tower,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Charleston,  W.  Va. — In  the 
five  and  a  half  months  since  the  ^ 
Niagara  Falls  —  Richard  H.  carriers  without  the  newspaper  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  in- 

Amberg,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse  having  knowledge  of  the  switch.  creased  single  copy  price  from  5c 

Post  Standard,  told  the  New  York  “What  if  some  local  school  to  7c  and  the  home  delivered  ' 
State  Circulation  Managers  Asso-  teacher  refused  to  issue  a  badge  on  price  from  30c  per  week  to  40c  v 
ciation  here  April  13-15  that  the  the  ground  that  the  boy’s  school  there  has  been  only  a  5.2  per  cent 

carrier  boys  are  no  longer  the  work  might  suffer?”  was  one  query,  drop  of  circulation, 

backbone  of  the  newspaper  indus-  Replying,  Mr.Winger  said  “the  This  was  reported  by  George 
try;  “they  are  diminishing  in  iin-  badge  cannot  be  refused  if  the  boy  w.  Hicks,  circulation  manager  of 
portance  as  far  as  we  can  see  in  is  in  sound  health  as  certified  by  the  Pcst-Gazette,  at  the  Spring 
Syracuse.’’  a  doctor  and  is  scholastically  able  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Circula- 

1  not  taught  to  take  a  route.”  tion  Managers  Association  here 

the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  thrift,  “How  will  badges  be  obtained  April  12-14. 
honesty  and  ambition  as  they  once  during  a  school  vacation?”  was  w  u.vi,'  incr<*avrt 

were— and  it’s  a  serious  sign  of  another  question,  to  which  Mr.  So  los"  ag 

the  times,”  he  asserted.  Winger  said  “I  suppose  some  one  T  firs?  TO  ^vs  1  lir  a  ‘ 

“You  can’t  get  them  interested  in  the  school  district  would  have  ,  ,  ^ 

in  prizes  (for  getting  more  sub-  to  be  responsible.” 

scribers)  because  they  say  ‘Aw  the  F-vor  of  One  Fdition  7^8*’  o.” 

dickens  with  it!  My  dad  will  buy  ,  „  •  1  ,•  ^  *^4 

me  those  thinas  ’  ”  James  Strong,  circulation  man-  year  this  loss  had  been  reduced 

He  said  he  served  on  the  execu-  of  IheOlean  Times-Herald,  to  5.2  per  cent.  Naturally  we  are 

discussed  the  effect  of  large  city  hopeful  and  expect  continued 
newspapers  on  small  city  circula-  progress  in  gaining  back  all  loss.” 
tion.”  Mr.  Hicks  commented  that  this 

Said  Mr.  Strong:  “We’ve  got  to  experience  “truly  confirms  our  be- 


tive  boards  of  three  boy  groups 
and  that  attendance  in  all  of  them 
was  diminishing  rapidly. 

“They  just  aren’t  interested  any 


the  Largest  Producer  of 

RUBBER  ROLLERS 

Satural  or  Synthetic  for 

Newspaper  e  Offset  •  Letterpress 

also  of 

Composition  and  Vulcanised  Oil 

Sam’l  Bingham’S 
Son  Mfg.  Co. 

106  years  of  Roller  Making 

20  MODERN  FACTORIES 


more"  vir  Amlspra  “T  Hnn’t  brighten  the  comer  where  we  are.  lief  and  confidence  in  home  de- 
know  since  at  th. 

thing  to  do  with  this  general  Ian-  ^  un 

guor  on  the  part  of  the  younger  <?>  7.8  per  cent  was  HD 

generation,”  he  added,  indicating  comrnunities  have  to  get  the  paper?  readers. 

that  he  thought  video  was  at  least  a  .  r  a  •  meeting  was  attended  by 

partially  to  blame.  It  took  a  good  deal  of  doing —  100  circulation  managers,  their 

Burden  on  Managers  ^  wives  and  guests  from  Pennsyl- 

And  so  the  niihlisher  iteelared  vania.  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 

a  so,  the  publisher  declared,  readers  ‘You  get  the  same  Delaware  West  Virginia  and  the 

newspapers  will  have  to  place  an  ..i;,;™-  Helivered  in  the  eitv  .  ’r  1 

increased  burden  of  responsibility  ^  ^  Columbia, 

on  their  district  managers,  who  are  .s-t-u:,-  overcame  manv  kicks  we  Washington 

fighting  on  the  “last  frontier  of  j  ,  •  i,  ^  t,  4  »  (D.  C.)  Times  Herald,  presided. 

6  k  i.5  uii  lilt  lasi  iiuuiici  ui  jQ  receive  when  we  had  two  r;,.„„i,  .u, 

the  newspaper  business.”  editions  And  what  amazes  me  is  Knight,  editor  of  the 

The  increased  responsibilities  *  .  edition  is  a  better  Charleston  Gazette,  outlined  some 

placed  on  district  managers  meant  ^^l^^ble  product  than  we  °i  feu“r‘‘newsnLfr‘ mus^ 

hat  the  publisher  had  to  employ  ^j,en  we  published  two.  .‘vin  .honH^Ho  ?hr?h 

basic  justice  and  pay  them  a  .j  floored  by  .hjnl  arf  rfaht  thJ  th^nT  S 

aiw  wage,  he  declared.  circulation  figures  of  some  of  our  nractical^and  the  things  that 

The  circulators  participated  in  Pennsylvania  neighbors.  I  men-  ® 

a  forum  on  the  new  newspaperboy  because  it  was  a  study  of  .  ,  . 

regulation  law  which  comes  into  newspapers  that  snapped  us  H.  P.  Wilson,  retired  circulation 

effect  July  1.  (E&P.  April  18,  out  of  our  ‘pleased  as  punch’  ‘We  manager,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob- 

page  1^.)  ,2  000  net  paid— ABC’  Reporter,  was  given  a 

watch  in  commemoration  of  the 
35  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  ISCMA. 

Five  new  members  were  ad- 
77  snn  mitted.  They  are:  Lloyd  W.  Ibach, 
’■  Columbia  (Pa.)  News;  Lawrence 
E.  Stull,  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch;  Clyde  S.  Koonts,  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Re- 
porter;  James  S.  Hammond,  same; 
Richard  T.  Wilson,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch, 

The  association  has  a  total  of 
170  active  members. 


attitude. 

“Just  for  instance: 


The  law  places  certification  of 
carriers  in  the  hands  of  school 
authorities  and  provides  that  they 
be  covered  under  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insurance. 

Discussion  was  led  by  James  H. 

Gorman  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  Glenn  Winger  of  the 
Westchester  Newspapers. 

“There  isn’t  much  we  can  do 
but  learn  to  live  with  it,”  is  the 
way  Arket  C.  Lewis,  association 
president,  summed  up  the  feeling 
of  most  circulation  men.  “It’s  like 
income  tax;  we  may  not  all  agree 
with  it — but  it’s  the  law.  I  assume 
that  the  fellows  will  start  trying 

to  figure  out  ways  and  means  of  pop.  26,000  CqU  Rates  Uo  Si 

living  with  it.”  “Another  factor  that  prompted 

Fargo,  N.  D. — ^The  first  change 

camine  ourselves  was  the  in 
television  threat.  We  are  19 

its  provisions  affected  boys  em-  putting 
ployed  by  a  distributor  whose  re-  newspaper  into  the  homes  at  a  nounced  for  the  subscription  rat«  ) 
lationship  with  the  paper  was  sim-  much  earlier  hour.”  for  the  morning  and  evening  edi- 

ply  that  of  a  purchaser.  Papers  that  had  recently  in-  tions  in  North  and  South  Dakota 

Other  questioners  wanted  to  creased  prices  for  a  single  copy  and  Minnesota.  There  is  no  change 
know  how  the  bill  affected  boys  from  5c  to  7c  reported  no  signifi-  in  the  mail  subscription  rate  fof 
serving  as  substitutes  for  regular  cant  drop  in  circulation.  the  Sunday  paper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  25.  1953 


Pottstown  Mercury — 

circ. 

20,300 

pop. 

22,500 

. .  Butler  Eagle — 

circ. 

19,000 

pop. 

23,000 

Simhiiry  Item — 

circ. 

19,400 

pop. 

15,600 

Tarentum  Valley  News — 

circ. 

16,800 

pop. 

15,600 

Sharon  Herald — 

circ. 

22,000 

pop. 

26,000 

“Another  factor  that 

prompted 

us  to  get  busy  two  years 

ago  and 

to  re-examine  ourselves 

was  the 

coming  television  threat. 

We  are 

putting  a  better,  more 

complete 

1949  have  become  effective.  An 
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“lY  OFFERING  lOW-COST  SCAN- A- CRAVINGS 

to  our  advertisers,  and  adding  a  little 
imagination  to  their  use,  we’ve  in¬ 
creased  our  revenue  handsomely,”  sa>s 
Louis  11.  Farb.  general  manager  of  the 
Long  Branch  { N.  J. )  Daily  Record. 


Ca)iisiderably  increased  revenues  and  profits  have  resulted  for  the  Record  by 
adding  ingenuity  to  their  u.se  of  Scan-a-gravings.  One  policy  of  the  Record 
is  to  sell  low-cost  Scan-a-gravings  to  advertisers.  Then,  to  help  advertisers, 
the  staff  photographer  takes  pictures  for  use  in  ads.  This  gets  local  pictures 
into  local  ads  and  improves  their  readership. 

Several  ways  in  w’hich  Record  advertisers  use  Scan-a-gravings  are  shown 
below.  “The  Window  Shopper”  has  been  outstandingly  effective.  Twentv 
per  cent  of  these  advertisers  represent  new  business  for  the  paper.  One 
advertiser  said  he  sold  all  of  his  stock  of  one  item  featured  in  this  section. 
Another  said  the  “response  was  terrific.”  Another  said  people  came  in  and 
asked  to  lie  .served  by  individuals  pictured  in  the  ads. 

Results  like  this  led  J.  Stuart  Blair,  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Record  to  comment,  “as  an  advertising  tool,  the  Scan-a-graver  is  excellent.” 


says  Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Racord 


ation 


1  eoi»p»»lI 
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FORMULA  FOR  SELLING  used  cars  is  to  take 
photos  of  cars  to  be  featured,  make  Scan-a- 
gravings,  and  silhouette  them  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  each  car.  Shoppers  know  what 
they’re  looking  for  before  they  visit  dealer, 
which  helps  lower  his  sales  cost. 


CO-OPERATIVE  PROMOTION,  run  once  a  w€*ek, 
caught  on  immediately.  Survey  showed 
100%  readership.  .After  second  insertion, 
three  advertisers  became  display  users. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  advertisers  buy  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  addition  to  their  regidar  space. 


DECORATIVE  TREATMENTS  he^  improve  lay¬ 
outs,  make  ads  more  effective.  Scan-a- 
gravings  were  used  for  arrows,  name  panel 
at  right,  and  halftone  at  bottom.  Other  il¬ 
lustrations  were  made  from  line  art  and 
mats.  0\  er-all  effect  is  pleasing. 


•  Sean-a-gravings  are  made  right  in  your  own  plant  on  the 
Fairchild  Scon-o-grover,  the  electronic  machine  for  producing  low- 
cost,  high-quality  plastic  halftones.  Get  full  information  on  the 
Scon-a-grover  and  how  it  can  help  save  you  money  and  increase 
revenue  by  writing  today  to  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Dept.  100-S9A. 


Part  of  an  Era  Ends 
As  ‘Mr.  Mirror’  Dies 


this  regard  did  not  die  of  malnu¬ 
trition. 

Mr.  Crompton  said  he  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Howey,  long  a  Hearst  executive 
and  destined  to  become  editor  of 
the  Mirror,  had,  in  times  past. 


76  Doctors 
Participate  in 
Atlanta  Forum 


After  29  years  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror,  William  J.  Crompton  died 
April  15  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
72  years  old. 

Mr.  Crompton’s  long  career 
practically  personified  the  growth 
of  newspaper  retail  advertising. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  was 
interviewed  by  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  Warm-hearted,  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  and  an  ability  for  anec¬ 
dote,  he  had  said: 

1,500,000  Lines  in  1952 

“There’s  no  such  thing  as  a 
salesman.” 

This  opinion  was  quietly  stated 
by  the  man  who  had  sold  more 
than  1,500,000  lines  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Mirror  in  1952. 

Born  in  Waco,  Texas,  he  wanted 
to  be  a  horseback  rider.  Rather 
than  acquiring  an  equestrian  title, 
however,  he  became  “Mr.  Mirror” 
— a  mark  of  distinction  bestowed 
by  Publisher  Charles  B.  McCabe 
in  a  recent  note  to  the  deep¬ 
voiced  retail  expert.  He  did  keep 
on  riding,  but  that  was  sandwiched 
in  between  various  newspaper  en¬ 
gagements. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  pass¬ 
ing  out  issues  of  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  old  Herald  at  the  Paris  Ex¬ 
position  in  1900.  He  shouldn’t 
have  had  the  job  because  it  called 
for  someone  21  years  old.  He 
was  20,  but  the  earnestness  he 
possessed  at  the  time  of  his  death 
must  have  been  with  him  then 
because  no  one  doubted  it  when 
be  said  he  was  21. 

When  the  fair  began  snuffing 
out  its  lights  Mr.  Crompton  got 
an  inside  job  with  the  paper  and 
shortly  thereafter  found  himself 
shuttling  back  and  forth  across  the 
Atlantic  as  regularly  as  the  trade 
winds. 

“In  those  days,”  he  had  re¬ 
called,  “hotels  over  there  were 
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proud  to  talk  about  a  bath  on 
every  floor.  Here  we  were  start¬ 
ing  to  advertise  a  bath  in  every 
room.” 

Mr.  Crompton’s  ocean  hopping 
tapered  off  when  he  joined  the 
Times  in  1909.  He  was  with  the 
organization  two  years,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  he  said  that  had  never  been 
done  before  and  has  never  been 
done  since.  His  eyes  lit  up  with 
pride  when  he  told  about  it. 

How  He  Sold  Bank  Ads 
Banks  are  periodically  required 
by  law  to  publish  their  statements 
of  condition.  Mr.  Crompton  made 
a  bet  with  his  boss  at  the  Times 
that  he’d  get  every  bank  in  the 
city  to  put  its  statement  of  condi¬ 
tion  ad  in  the  Times  by  a  specified 
date.  He  did  it  too.  He  only  had 
trouble  with  three  bank  heads  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  adverse  stories 
that  had  appeared  in  his  paper. 

One  he  got  by  stating  plainly 
the  terms  of  his  bet.  The  advertis¬ 
er  expressed  indifference  to  Mr. 
Crompton’s  financial  committments 
but  did  agree  to  run  his  ad  if 
the  riding  enthusiast  would  sign 
an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  other  city  banks  would  have 
their  ads  in  the  issue.  In  the  event 
such  was  not  the  case  the  adver¬ 
tiser  was  to  have  his  message  run 
free.  Needless  to  say  all  the  banks 
were  included  and  Bill  Crompton 
went  home  that  night  $50  richer. 

Around  1912  the  Daily  Adman’s 
Club  was  started  by  the  solicitor. 
Its  place  has  now  been  taken  by 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Crompton  said  the  idea  of 
his  club,  membership  of  which  was 
made  up  of  one  advertising  sales¬ 
man  from  each  newspaper,  an¬ 
noyed  advertising  managers  con¬ 
siderably  because  one  of  its  rules 
involved  each  member  making  out 
reports  of  his  calls  and  sales  to 
offier  members  so  each  could  find 
out  what  was  going  on  in  the 
industry.  Advertising  managers, 
“Mr.  Mirror”  had  said,  used  to 
practice  this  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  all  the  time  and  they  resented 
the  system  being  carried  out  by 
those  under  them. 

In  Hearst  Admiration  Society 
Following  his  interlude  with  the 
Times,  he  went  to  the  New  York 
American.  There  he  continued 
soliciting  the  growing  giants  of 
Wall  Street  for  advertising.  After 
he  had  been  there  a  while  he  got 
a  note  from  Bradford  Merrill, 
known  then  as  the  Silver  Fox  of 
the  newspaper  business,  saying 
that  William  Randolph  Hearst 
wanted  to  meet  him.  After  the 
interview  Mr.  Merrill  assured  the 
solicitor  that  he  had  impressed  the 
Publisher.  Two  pictures  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hearst  in  Mr.  Crompton’s 
apartment  inscribed  to  Bill  and 
I  signed,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 


devoted  many  conversational  hours 
to  what  they  called  the  “Penny 
Pinks”  of  London  and  had  mulled 
over  the  idea  of  a  similar  tabloid 
for  New  York.  Later  Mr.  Howey 
and  Mr.  Hearst  laid  out  the  Mir- 
iror  and  brought  Bill  into  the 
organization  at  its  inception. 

Mr.  Crompton  had  followed  one 
statement  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Merrill  all  his  life.  He  said  the 
American  publisher  told  him, 
“Find  a  man’s  weakness  and  you 
will  have  him  in  a  position  to 
buy.”  Bill  said  that  never  failed. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  an  obvious 
question,  and  Mr.  Crompton  said 
the  answer  was  playing  cards  and 
betting. 

He  told  of  the  now  documented 
case  {My  Last  Million  Readers  by 
Emile  Gauvreau,  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  p.  176)  in  which  he,  then 
Mirror  advertising  manager,  played 
cards  from  6  p.m.  Saturday  until 
12:30  p.m.  Monday  one  weekend 
in  1929.  He  won  the  speakeasy 
in  which  he  was  playing  with  all 
its  accoutrements  from  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  a  fellow  devotee  of  the 
pasteboards,  and  gave  it  back  after 
cancelling  all  bills  owed  by  Mir¬ 
ror  men. 

Bill  Crompton  said  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  salesman  because 
you  never  sell  anyone  anything. 
You  merely  get  him  in  a  position 
where  he  wants  to  buy.  He  will 
want  to  buy  if  he  gets  results. 

“All  you  need,”  Mr.  Crompton 
stated,  “is  a  rate  card  and  a  paper 
that  gives  results.” 

■ 

Blabbing  at  A-Bases 
True,  Reporters  Say 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — ^Two  re¬ 
porters  who  originated  a  series  of 
articles  here  called,  “We’re  Giving 
Away  Our  Atomic  Secrets,”  have 
defended  themselves  against  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission. 

Reporters  Douglas  Larsen  of 
NBA  and  Doyle  Kline  of  the  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune  said,  “We  stand 
on  the  accuracy  of  our  dispatches 
...  we  made  a  conscientious  ef¬ 
fort  to  report  a  shocking  situation 
at  America’s  biggest  atomic  weap¬ 
on  bases.” 

The  reporters  had  said  that  there 
is  too  much  loose  talk  about 
atomic  and  other  developments  at 
near-by  Los  Alamos  and  at  Kirt- 
land  Field  and  Sandia  Base  here. 
A  spokesman  said  the  AEC  “does 
not  believe  there  is  security  laxity 
on  the  part  of  the  AEC  or  con¬ 
tractor  personnel.” 

Dan  Burrows,  editor  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  commented,  “This  situation 
of  loose  talk  became  so  bad  that 
I  stopped  going  to  parties  attended 
by  people  connected  with  the 
atomic  projects.  Invariably  some¬ 
body  would  start  blabbing  informa¬ 
tion  that  I  felt,  as  an  editor,  I 

shouldn’t  have  in  my  possession, 


Atlanta — The  Atlanta  Jourmh 
series  of  eight  public  medical  for¬ 
ums  on  “You  and  Your  Health" 
mushroomed  into  a  promotion  that 
had  all  of  Atlanta  and  Georgia 
talking. 

And  the  seventh  forum — “Emo¬ 
tional  Problems,”  on  April  14- 
drew  such  an  overflow  crowd  that 
a  repeat  of  the  series  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  television  station  (WSB-TV) 
is  scheduled  this  Summer. 

The  story  of  Stalin’s  illness  front 
a  heart  and  artery  condition  gavt 
a  news  impetus  to  the  first  forum 
on  “Hardened  Arteries,”  March  3, 
just  hours  before  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Russian  Premier’s 
fatal  illness.  The  crowds  grew  to 
overflow  proportions  from  that 
first  forum. 

The  Fulton  County  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  became  more  enthusiastic 
with  each  forum  in  which  76  local 
physicians  participated. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
the  fine  doctors  of  Atlanta  in  help¬ 
ing  to  keep  our  citizens  informed 
of  today’s  medical  progress  and 
problems,”  commented  George  C. 
Biggers,  president  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution. 

Mr.  Biggers  got  the  idea  for  the 
forums  in  Florida  where  the  Si 
Petersburg  Times  sponsored  a  simi¬ 
lar  program  with  the  Pinellas 
County  Medical  Socety. 

Eight  forums  covert  these  top¬ 
ics:  (1)  Hardened  Arteries;  (2) 
Common  Colds;  (3)  Child  Health: 
(4)  Growing  Old  Gracefully;  (5) 
Overweight  and  Underweight;  (61 
Constipation  and  Cathartics;  (7) 
Emotional  Problems  and  (8)  Arth¬ 
ritis. 

The  speaker  —  a  recognized  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  topic  field — talked  for 
about  15  minutes,  covering  the 
subject  in  general.  Then  the  mod¬ 
erator  questioned  the  doctor-panel. 
Questions  were  submitted  in  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  public  on  coupons 
published  in  the  Journal.  ^ 

The  doctors  also  used  office-ques¬ 
tions  from  patients  as  fodder  for 
the  forum. 

Wright  Bryan,  editor,  and  Ja^ 
Saxon  Childers,  associate  editor, 
shared  honors  in  opening  the  vari¬ 
ous  forums. 

James  Murry,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  supervised  theater  techniqw 
promotion  ads  and  advance  pub¬ 
licity. 

■ 

'House  and  Home' 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  A  ne» 
“House  and  Home”  section  was 
added  to  the  Worcester  Sunday 
Telegram,  April  12,  with  Kennii 
K.  Kingsbury  as  editor.  It  incor¬ 
porates  a  number  of  special  fea- » 
tures,  together  with  such  Sunday 
pages  as  travel,  books  and  radio- 
television,  which  have  previously 
’’appeared  in  other  sections. 
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MR.  EDITOR 


HAVE  YOU  BEEN  FAIR  WITH  DAIRY  FARMERS? 


Some  editorials  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  statements  made  on  radio  and  television,  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  people  believe  that  dairy 
product  prices  are  supported  at  “high”  levels 
tvholly  in  order  to  protect  the  welfare  of  farmers. 

You  should  know  that  your  own  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  your  readers  is  protected  by  dairy  price 
supports  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  preventing  a  possible  drastic  drop  in  dairy  farm 
income,  with  resulting  loss  of  purchasing  power 
and  loss  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  customers 
for  refrigerators,  cars,  trucks,  and  practically  all  of 
the  other  goods  and  services  produced  by  “city” 
people. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  was  specific  in 
stating  that  the  primary  reason  for  the  continuance 
of  dairy  product  price  supports  was  the  continuing 
high  level  of  prices  the  dairy  farmer  has  to  pay  for 
all  goods  and  services  as  well  as  for  the  fertilizers, 
feeds  and  other  products  that  he  must  have  for  day 
to  day  operation  of  his  farm. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  dairy  product  prices 
are  the  only  prices  that  are  higher  than  they  should 
be.  It  is  also  improbable  that  the  national  economy 
can  remain  healthy  if  farm  incomes  suffer  a  seri¬ 
ous  decline. 

2.  By  helping  to  insure  a  large  and  continuous  supply 
of  nutritious  dairy  foods.  No  other  single  category 
of  foods  is  so  important  to  the  national  health 
and  vigor. 


We  don’t  blame  consumers  for  wanting  to  buy 
delicious,  nutritious  dairy  foods  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  We  are  consumers,  too.  But  consumers  also 
want  a  continuous,  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
all  of  us  want  a  prosperous  economy. 

Since  these  matters  are  unmistakably  tied  to¬ 
gether,  we  believe  there  should  be  a  more  balanced 
analysis  in  the  presentation  of  the  price  support 
question. 

Butter  price  supports  affect  not  only  butter,  but 
an  entire  industry — at  a  present  investment  of 
less  than  100  million  dollars.  Grain  price  supports 
at  present  represent  an  investment  of  government 
funds  of  about  two  billion  dollars. 

Dairy  farmers  are  trying  hard  to  gear  their 
operation  to  market  needs.  However,  there  are 
always  rapid,  unpredictable  changes  in  any  situa¬ 
tion  where  nature,  as  well  as  human  nature,  must 
be  depended  upon.  Because  price  floors  help  ease 
the  strain  of  adjustment  to  market  changes,  they 
benefit  both  consumer  and  producer. 

We  believe — and  we  think  that  practically  all 
editors  would  agree — that  fair  thinking  on  the 
price  support  question,  giving  consideration  to  all 
factors,  will  contribute  to  enlightenment  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation. 


Homemaker  Service  and  Research  Supported 
By  Dairy  Farmers  Across  the  Nation 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSCXJIATION 

20  North  Wacker  Drive 
Giicago  6,  Illinois 
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Walker  Says  Radio-TV 
Rules  Aid  Democracy 


Columbus,  O. — In  his  valedic-  principle  for  dealing  with  the 
tory  address  as  chairman  of  the  cases  where  an  applicant  is  the 


_  •  f¥1T  T  think  we  can  be  very  proud  of 

SlJ  ^1  I  \/  the  record  of  our  licensees  for 

*  *  fairness  and  objectivity.  I  find  it 
most  significant  that  public  opin- 
ion  polls  show  that  the  majority 
y  Qf  people  believe  that  radio  sta- 
.  .  ,  ,  ...  ...  ..  tions  are  more  fair  in  their  pre¬ 

principle  for  dealing  with  the  mentation  of  facts  and  news  than 


'Injury' Policy 
Delays  Grants 
To  TV  Stations 


Federal  Communications  Com-  owner  of  a  newspaper  m  a  com-  because  radio  station  week  DostoonVd  the  effective  date 

,  Paul  A.  Walker  aimed  munity.  That  fact  has  never  been  are  inherently  more  fair-  r  ,  share-time  television  per 


newspapers.  And  I  don’t  believe 


Washington— Applying  its  ne» 
party-interest  policy,  the  Fedeii 
Communications  Commission  las- 


luiMivjii,  raui  TTa.ivti  iiiuiiiiy.  i i.ai  lavi  hcensecs  arc  inherently  morc  tair-  ^  ■  .hare  time  television  oer 

some  shots  at  the  newspaper  busi-  held  by  the  Commission  to  dis-  objective  than  newspa-  ^L^nvolvinfi  newspaper-affiliate 

ness  here  April  18.  He  delivered  qualify  such  an  applicant  from  re-  publishers.  In  fact,  many  invol  ing  p  p 


his  remarks  to  the  Institute  for  ceiving  a  license.  But  in  compar-  newspapers  are  the  licensees  of 


Education  by  Radio-Television  at  ative  proceedings,  the  fact  that  rmjjg  stations.  1  believe  that  it  is 

'Ohio  State  University.  one  of  the  applicants  is  controlled  jbe  good  record 

Mr.  Walker's  talk  coincided  by  or  affiliated  with  a  newspaper  radio  in  this  respect  is  due,  in 

with  President  Eisenhower's  nom-  in  the  community  and  the  other  is  considerable  degree,  to  the  exist- 

ination  of  a  Republican,  Rosel  H.  not,  has  been  considered  as  one  federal  regulation.” 

Hyde,  to  move  up  to  the  FCC  factor  favorable  to  the  applicant  ^ 

chairmanship.  Mr.  Walker,  a  without  local  newspaper  interests.  ^  ^  • 


Hyde,  to  move  up  to  the  FCC 
chairmanship.  Mr.  Walker,  a 


ence  of  federal  regulation.” 


Democrat,  will  continue  as  a  Once  again  the  objective  is  diver- 


member  until  June. 

The  gist  of  his  address  was  in 


sification. 

“More  and  more  stations  are 


this  sentence:  “I  am  firmly  con-  constantly  being  built,  providing 


vinced  that  the  trend  in  broad-  the  listeners  with  varied  sources 


casting,  which  the  Commission  is  and  types  of  programming.  And 
helping  to  foster,  holds  out  far  contrast  that  trend  in  broadcast- 


‘  ^  stations, 

wspapers  are  the  licensees  of  ,  ^  ^ 

j-  r  1  u  1-  .1-  .  •  In  one  case,  the  rLU.  grants 

radio  stations.  1  believe  that  it  is  *"  .  .  ’  ,  /.f  . 

.  ,u  .  .u  j  A  a  hearing  to  the  licensee  of  i 

r  to  say  that  the  good  record  “  '  f.  v  v 

..  .  ,  radio  station  in  Rochester,  N.  V 

radio  in  this  respect  is  due,  in 

• ,  . ,  1  .  .u  •  •  who  asserted  an  economic  intei- 

nsiderable  degree,  to  the  exist-  .  .  ,  vx/ucr  i., 

ce  of  federal  regulation  ”  WHEC,  Inc 

^  (Gannett  newspapers)  and  Veter 

"  ans  Broadcasting  Co.  The  Com- 

mission  had  recently  authorizec 
applicants  to  share  a  chan- 

Vins  Peabody  “ii, “* 

^  permittee  of  a  television  sta- 
^  XI W  VAl  U  adjoining  market  wa< 

The  television  station  named  in  recognized  as  a  party-in-interesl 


Scripps  Station 
Wins  Peabody 
Service  Award 


greater  promise  for  the  well-be-  ing  with  the  newspaper  industry,  honor  of  Edward  W.  Scripps —  subject  to  possible  economic  in- 


ing  of  our  democratic  society  All  of  you  know  of  many  cities  WEWS,  the  Scripps-Howard  sta-  jury,  in  the  protest  against  grant 
than  that  which  is  evident  in  the  and  towns  which  formerly  had  tion  in  C  1  e  v  e  1  a  n  d — has  been  of  a  share-time  channel  to  Sali- 


newspaper  field.” 

86  on  Newspaper  List 
The  FCC  recently  advised  a 
congressional  committee  that  86 


two  or  more  newspapers  and  now  awarded  the  George  Foster  Pea-  nas-Monterey  Television  CIo.  in 
have  just  one.  Or,  if  a  city  does  body  Prize  for  local  public  ser-  California, 
have  a  morning  and  afternoon  vice  in  1952.  j„  ^oth  cases  expedited  hearings 

paper,  it  is  more  and  more  likely  jn  the  radio-TV  industry  a  will  be  conducted,  with  the  burden 


In  both  cases  expedited  hearings 
will  be  conducted,  with  the  burden 


of  the  licenses  for  television  sta-  ^  ^  come  under  “Peabody”  is  deemed  comparable  of  proof  upon  the  protestants. 

—  ,1 —  i:f.: —  the  Control  of  one  publisher.  I  (q  a  Pulitzer  Award  in  journalism.  mi^M  -loait 


tions  granted  since  the  lifting  of  control  of  one  pub  isher.  I  ,o  a  Pulitzer  Award  in  journalism 
the  freeze  have  gone  to  newspa-  convinced  that  the  jhe  Peabody  Awards  are  admin 

paper-affiliated  applicants.  The  m  broadcasting,  which  the  ,stered  by  the  Henry  W.  Grad; 

Commission  has  made  a  total  of  Commission  is  helping  to  foster.  School  of  Journalism,  Universit; 
325  commercial  grants. 

“I  think,”  said  Mr.  Walker,  “we  f  our  democratic  700  Programs 

have  done  a  pretty  g<^d  job  in  TSi nciso^\  S”  "  '  The  citation  to  WEWS  said: 

promoting  diversification  and  Abhorring  anv  idea  of  censor-  “Recognizing  the  cosmopolitan 
competition  in  broadcasting.”  ^Valker  also  scoffed  at  character  of  its  community. 

Discussing  this  effort  to  achieve  ,u. .u.,  .u.  WEWS  has  striven  to  increase 


The  Commission  ruled  agains: 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amtji- 


istered  by  the  Henry  W.  Grady  can-Repuhlican’s  objection  to  al- 
School  of  Journalism,  University  locating  channel  75  to  Patchogue 


700  Programs 

The  citation  to  WEWS  said: 
“Recognizing  the  cosmopolitan 


on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  and  against 
the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph’s  objection  to  assignment  of 
channel  4  to  Fayetteville,  W.  Va 


diversification,  the  Commission 
chairman  said: 

“Much  has  been  done,  and 


the  notion  that  the  Commission 


Storer  in  Miami 

Storer  Broadcasting  Co.,  which 


members  should  even  “sit  around  hjirniony  and  understanding  amid  .  newsoaoer  interests  was  di- 
and  make  measurements  of  the  f.versity  by  c^perating  with  var-  Je^^UTo 


much  more  can  be  done  in  this  of  famous  comedians 


feminine  neckline  or  edit  the  jokes  plication  for  Wheeling  -  Steuben- 

nf  fammic  mmpHianc ’’  miC  grOUpS.  In  195a-  it  tclcvised  ..•ii  _ I  f/u 


dirwtion,  on  a  case  by  case  basis  xhg  Commission's  concern,  he  niore  than  700  formal  community  p]g  pCC  rifles  limit  one 

in  licensing  nrrwppHmoc  _ u  ,  *  service  nmorams-  il  inteorateH  IWiami,  ria.  . 


in  licensing  proceedings  where  the  insisted,  should  be  with  program-  programs;  it  integrated  appjica’nt  to  control  of  five  sU- 

Commission  is  called  upon  to  ming  in  the  public  interest  and  he  service  and  human  rela-  j  storer  already  is  the  licensee 

choose  hefu/een  iniitiiQl  v  ,  .  ,  tions  material  into  man.,  ren.ilar  uons.  aiorcr  dircdoy  IS  llic  listing 


choose  between  mutually  exclus 
ive  applicants  for  broadcast  facili 
ties. 


Diversification  Principle 
“Take  the  case  of  two  appli- 


criticized  those  stations  which  ‘ions  material  into  many  regular  “r^rer  stationV  and  own^^^^^^^ 
merely  plug  into  a  network  for  entertainment  programs,  and  it  j  licensee  of  a  fourth 

18  hours  a  day.  “Pon  a  variety  of  religious  * 

Fairness  in  News  and  racial  groups  for  talent  and  m„i,inn  .Ko  cKni« 


station. 

Instead  of  making  the  choice ) 


:-N«w  le.  ..  „e„Uo„  a„„,he,  by  T.!. 


cants  for  the  same  standard  field  in  which  I  feel  Federal  regu- 


broadcasting  facilities.  One  ap-  lation  has  a  vital  role  to  play —  ^  d  •  j 

plicant  already  owns  and  operates  particularly  in  our  democratic  so-  ■  ti.  tv^  received  the 

four  standard  broadcast  stations  ciety,”  the  chairman  went  on.  “I  *  a  "^ws^  category 

in  the  same  state  or  regional  area,  refer  to  fairness  by  the  licensee  ^  j-  Sronsky,  ABC,  won 

•  j  ^  ^  IP  the  radio  news  category. 


elected  to  withdraw  both  applica* 


“Meet  the  Press”  received  the  ‘ions  and  seek  approval  of  t^ 
/arH  in  ft.-  TV  purchase  of  an  existing  station  m 

Miami.  The  deal  for  WBRC-AM- 


while  the  second  applicant  has  no  in  his  presentation  of  news,  po- 
other  broadcast  interests.  The  litical  broadcasts  and  controversial 


Commission  will  normally  consid-  issues.  I  think  that  such  fairness  D.  W.  FaimGr  Heads 
er  these  circumstances  as  one  fac-  is  an  essential  and  indispensable  Pir/'ulrrH/vn 
tor  favorable  to  the  newcomer  to  ingredient  of  operation  in  the  pub-  cuiauon  v^roup 
the  broadcast  field  on  the  theory  lie  interest  in  a  democracy.  Sacramento  —  D.  W.  Farn 


TV  involves  $2.400,(X)0. 

Among  new  recipients  of  TV 
grants  is  Montana  Farmer,  IK- 
for  VHF  Channel  3  at  Great 
Falls,  Mont.  The  Great  Fallt 
Tribune  owns  80(^  of  the  stock- 


that  granting  the  facilities  to  the 
newcomer  will  promote  diversifi- 


lic  interest  in  a  democracy.  Sacramento  —  D.  W.  Farmer, 

“A  licensee  has  an  obligation  circulation  director  of  the  5a«  Jo-ve 
to  see  that  all  points  of  view  are  (Calif.)  Mercury-Herald,  was  elec-  New  TV  Station 


cation  in  the  control  of  the  media  given  a  fair  hearing.  Where  a  li-  ‘ed  chairman  of  the  Western  Con- 


...  vji  iiic  iiicuia  given  a  laii  iicaiing.  wncre  a  ll-  viiaiwnau  ui  me  ncMeiii  \_uii-  ^  ,  JX/ZJI'7  AT 

of  mass  communication.  I  hasten  censee  consistently  fails  to  meet  ference,  the  association  of  circula-  C,T©tS  W iVQniS 


to  add,  however,  that  other  con-  that  standard  of  fairness,  1  am  tion  heads  from  metropolitan  dail-  Zanesville  O _ The  new  tek- 


siderations,  for  example  better  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  jes  in  11  Western  states  and  Brit-  vision  station  to  be  opened  her* 


proposed  programming,  may,  and  there  is  a  serious  question  whether  ish  Columbia,  at  the  spring  j,y  Zanesville  Times  Recorder 


often  do,  outweigh  the  diversifi-  his  station  can  be  said  to  have  meeting  here  recently. 


cation  factor.  But  the  question  of  been  operating  in  the  public  in¬ 
diversification  of  control  will  be  terest.  But  don’t  think  we  aren’t 


Vicechairman  is  Elbert  Baker  II,  VVHIZ-TV 


and  Signal  has  a  WHIZ  of  a  name:  | 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune.  jjjg  station  expects  to  get  its 


Mmething  for  us  to  consider  and,  roundly  criticized  every  time  we  Clayton  J.  Beaver,  circulation  di-  pattern  on  the  air  by  May  1 

in  some  cases,  may  well  be  de-  even  mention  the  question  of  fair-  rector  of  the  Portland  Oregon  ^ju  commercial  opera- 

C'S’ve.  .  ^  .  ness.  Journal,  was  renamed  secretary-  tjon  soon  after. 

we  nave  adopted  a  similar  “For  the  most  part,  though,  I  treasurer.  — 
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Market  Pleads 
Need  For  News 
Interpretation 

Newspapers  need  to  interpret 
news  in  addition  to  merely  print¬ 
ing  facts,  Lester  Markel,  Sunday 
editor,  New  York  Times,  main¬ 
tains  in  an  article  on  “The  Case 
for  ‘Interpretation’  ”  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Bulleiin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr.  Markel  gives  this  definition 
of  interpretation: 

“Interpretation,  as  I  see  it,  is 
the  deeper  sense  of  the  news.  It 
places  a  particular  event  in  the 
larger  flow  of  events.  It  is  the 
color,  the  atmosphere,  the  human 
elements,  that  give  meaning  to  a 
fact.  It  is,  in  short,  setting,  se¬ 
quence  and,  above  all,  significance. 

“There  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  interpretation  and  opinion. 
And  the  distinction  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  Three  elements, 
not  two,  are  involved  in  this  de¬ 
bate:  first,  news;  second,  inter¬ 
pretation;  third,  opinion. 

“Interpretation  is  an  objective 
judgment  based  on  background, 
knowledge  of  a  situation,  apprais¬ 
al  of  an  event.  Editorial  judg¬ 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
subjective  judgment;  it  may  in¬ 
clude  an  appraisal  of  the  facts  but 
there  is  an  additional  and  distinc¬ 
tive  element,  namely,  emotional 
impact.” 

Mr.  Markel  concludes: 

“Yes,  our  first  function  is  to 
supply  the  news.  I  insist  that  it 
shall  be  understandable  news.  1 
profoundly  believe  that  in  these 
confusing  days  the  newspaper  can¬ 
not  succeed  in  informing  unless 
it  interprets. 

“If  the  newspaper  fails  in  this 
task,  if  it  does  not  do  this  vital 
job  of  information,  then  American 
public  opinion  is  likely  to  falter 
at  this  crucial  moment  in  history.” 
■ 

"Freedom"  Section 
In  Mansfield  Daily 

The  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News- 
Journal  published  a  souvenir  edi¬ 
tion  on  Sunday,  April  12,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  “Fre^om  at  Work” 
week.  The  event,  April  6-12,  was 
sponso^  by  the  Americanism 
Committee  of  the  Mansfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  During 
that  week  Mansfield  industry 
opened  its  plants  to  the  public  for 
tours. 

The  News-Journal’s  edition  con¬ 
tained  24,920  lines  of  advertising 
and  the  editorial  content  was  cen- 
twd  around  Mansfield  industry. 
The  “Freedom  at  Work”  section 
contained  16  pages. 

The  promotion  was  a  follow-up 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Freedom  Fair”  of  1952  which 
^  attended  by  more  than  40,- 
^  ^  people,  according  to  the 
Mily’s  business  manager,  Alan  G. 
Nicholas. 


Portable  Recorder 
Cuts  Time  in  Hall 
On  Farm  Interviews 

Central  Ohio  farm  reporter,  George 
Zeis,  has  found  that  recording  his 
interviews  with  Midwest  farm 
personalities  on  his  portable  tape 
recorder  saves  him  considerable 
time  and  enables  a  more  accurate, 
concise  reporting  job. 

Zeis  says  that,  “In-the-field  inter¬ 
viewing  of  four  or  five  different 
people,  scattered  over  a  wide  area, 
becomes  a  rather  rough  daily  as¬ 
signment.  But  since  I’ve  been  using 
my  portable  tape  recorder  (trade 
named  the  Cub  Corder)  I  can  get 
my  material  in  much  less  time,  and 
I’m  certain  of  getting  all  the  facts 
straight — avoiding  one  of  the  pitfalls 
of  hasty  pad-and-pencil  reporting." 

At  his  desk,  Zeis  plays  back  his 
recorded  material  either  over  his 
Cub  Corder  or  over  a  standard, 
stationary  tape  recorder  in  his 
office.  Because  the  tape  used  on  the 
Cub  Corder  is  standard  size,  it  plays 
back  on  most  other  tape  recorders. 

In  talking  about  his  Cub  Corder. 
Zeis  emphasized  the  advantages  of 
its  compactness  and  light  weight  ( it 
weighs  less  than  13  pounds).  These 
features,  coupled  with  the  over-the- 
shoulder  strap  and  one-hand  mike 
operation,  makes  the  Cub  Corder 
an  extremely  easy  recorder  to  oper¬ 
ate,  he  claims. 

“In  my  type  of  reporting,  1  also 
take  my  own  photographs.  But.  be- 


Columnist  tieorge  Zpl«  tirft) 
Interview  with  Central 
Ohio  farmer  using  his  Cub  Carder. 


cause  my  Cub  Corder  requires  only 
one  hand  for  operation,  (the  on-off 
mike  button  controls  the  unit)  it  is 
very  easy  for  me  to  handle  my 
camera  and  take  mv  “shots”  while 
moving  about  the  farm.”  says  re¬ 
porter  Zeis.  “I’m  not  loaded  down 
with  gadgets  or  wires  to  worry 
about  when  I  use  my  Cub  Corder 
— everything  I  need  to  get  my  ma¬ 
terial  is  encased  in  my  brief-case- 
size  Cub  Corder." 

Aside  from  his  duties  as  farm 
columnist  for  a  string  of  news¬ 
papers.  Zeis  is  also  well  known 
throughout  Central  Ohio  for  his 
•SACCO  Farm  Journal  radio  pro¬ 
grams  aired  daily  over  station 
WHKC  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“I  make  good  use  of  my  Cub 
Corder  in  my  radio  program  too. 
The  interviews  I  record  in-the-field 
make  excellent  radio  material,  and 
the  tone  quality  of  the  Cub  Corder 
reproduces  as  well  as  any  conven¬ 
tional  type  recorder  I’ve  ever  used. 
My  listeners  like  the  idea  of  an  ac¬ 
tual  in-the-field  report  where  they 
get  first-hand  comments." 

ADVERTISEMENT 
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completely  portable,  com 
self-contained  tape  recori 


that  makef  reporting  •  •  • 


faster,  easier,  “foolproof”, 
errorless,  always  right! 


Good  reporting  requires  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  getting 
every  minute  detail,  every  fact  straight.  And  the  reporter  who 
"tapes”  his  assignment  right  on  the  spot  on  the  Cub  Corder  has 
every  statement  in  the  exact  words  of  the  interviewee.  Too,  he 
can  get  all  the  facts  in  far  less  time  and  need  not  rely  on  quickly 
written,  hard-to-decipher  notes  when  back  at  his  desk.  Instead, 
he  simply  plays  back  his  Cub  Corder,  "lifting”  those  facts  he 
wants,  and  he  has  his  "story”  verbatim  —  errorless,  correct  in 
every  detail. 

Only  Cub  Corder  “packs”  all  these  features: 

•  Records  for  two  full  hours.  •  Immediote  play  back. 

•  Self-contomod  power  supply.  •  Weighs  less  than  13  pounds, 

•  Battery  rechorges  from  outo  R  Records  at  two  speeds, 

bottery  and  1 15/330  volt  current. 


FERFia  rORTABILITY 
IN  THE  FIELD 

th«*r«cerder  thot 
weighs  lest  then  13  pounds 
contpiete  end  reedy  for  oc- 
lien.  No  eitro  godgets  to 
stuff  in  pockets,  no  outside 
wires  to  worry  obout-^it 
goes  where  you  go!  It's 
compoct  toe  (smeller  then 
o  portoble  typewriter).  Cub 
Corder  is  on  oll-weether 
recorder  built  for  'rough 
going." 


Let  US  send 
you  detailed 
literature 
TODAY 


PERFECT  REPORTING 
•  IN  ACTION  - 

Opereting  Cub  Corder  is  e 
one-hond  iob  (the  on*off 
mike  button  controls  the 
unit)  allowing  your  reporter 
complete  freedom  of  move* 
ment.  He  knows  too  that  he 
is  doing  o  good  reporting 
iob— because  he  is  “tap* 
ing"  every  statement,  every 
detail.  He  carries  Cub 
Corder  by  its  hondle  or 
convenient  shoulder  strop. 


THE  RERFEOLY  REPORTED 
•  lie  STORY  - 

back  ot  his  desk  your  re¬ 
porter  eosily  end  quickly 
ploys  bock  his  'story  on 
tape"  either  over  his  Cub 
Corder  or  ony  stondord  tope 
recorder,  "lifting  '  the  per¬ 
tinent  focts.  When  his  os 
tignment  is  completed  and 
the  story  on  the  editor's 
desk,  he  is  oil  ready  to 
stort  out  ogoin  on  his  nent 
"rush  "  ossignment. 


^  €  If  II  1^ 
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AP  Board  Reports 
Successful  Service 


Text  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  follows: 

The  year  1952  was  one  of  con¬ 
tinuing  accomplishment  by  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  scope  and  content  of  the 
news  report,  from  the  “Flying 
Enterprise”  through  a  national 
political  campaign  and  election, 
won  repeated  praise  from  the 
membership  for  excellence  and 
enterprise.  A  number  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  by-line  writers  won 
distinguished  recognition  from 
their  colleagues.  It  was  gratifying 
that  these  men  were  the  products 
of  Associated  Press  training  and 
discipline. 

Some  Accomplishments 

The  decennial  revision  of  as¬ 
sessments  was  undertaken.  Instal¬ 
lation  and  operation  of  Teletype¬ 
setter  service  were  nationwide  in 
extent.  In  spite  of  the  high  cost 
of  equipment  and  training  person¬ 
nel,  the  program  was  effected 
within  the  association’s  own  re¬ 


sources.  The  news  and  newsphoto 
services  were  extended.  Delivery 
of  the  services  to  the  Far  Pacific 
and  Asian  countries,  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Caribbean  was  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  through  the 
use  of  radioteletype  machines.  An 
operating  deficit  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  overcome  despite 
a  substantial  increase  in  general 
expense — including  wages,  all  op¬ 
erating  costs,  equipment,  and 
coverage  of  the  news,  especially 
in  Korea. 

The  Board  believes  these 
achievements  are  reflections  of 
the  facts  that  the  Associated  Press 
is  a  cooperative  organization;  its 
management  and  staff  are  skilled, 
progressive  and  loyal  to  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Associated  Press; 
hundreds  of  editors  and  publish¬ 
er  members  are  voluntarily  giving 
their  time  and  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  to  its  affairs. 

It  becomes  increasingly  evident 
that  the  future  of  the  Associated 
Press  depends  upon  continued  and 
strengthened  membership  cooper¬ 
ation  in  both  the  news  report  and 


Fnmk  E.  Gannett,  president  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  has  a  sideline 
discussion  with  his  executive  vicepresident,  Paul  Miller,  at  the  AP 
meeting.  Mr.  Miller  was  re-elected  a  director  of  AP,  a  position  Mr. 
Gannnett  once  held  himself. 


This  attentive  trio  attended  the  AP  meeting.  Left  foreground.  Sir 
Christopher  Chanceller,  general  manager  of  Reuters;  seated  in  Inck- 
ground,  Walton  A.  Cole,  Reuters  editor;  and  standing,  Oliver  GramUag, 
assistant  general  manager,  AP. 


in  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this 
fact  is  recognized  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  who  take  pride  in  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  news  report. 

Stresses  and  Strains 

As  trustees  for  the  principles 
and  ideals  of  the  world’s  largest 
news  gathering  and  distributing 
organization,  the  Board  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  stresses  and  strains 
resulting  from  tensions  in  many 
areas  of  human  endeavor.  The 
directors  are  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  continuing  adherence 
to  the  fundamentals  of  integrity 
in  news  reporting. 

Throughout  the  domestic  po¬ 
litical  campaign  of  1952,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  news  coverage  was  or¬ 
ganized  to  meet  exceptional  news 
requirements.  From  the  outset 
special  correspondents  were  as¬ 
signed  to  a  countrywide  beat.  To 
a  group  of  five  talented  men  who 
spearheaded  this  news  work — 
Jack  Bell,  Reiman  Morin,  Don 
Whitehead,  Douglas  Cornell  and 
Marvin  Arrowsmith  —  the  mem¬ 
bership  responded  with  praise  for 
jobs  well  done. 

The  teamwork  of  Associated 
Press  bureau  staffs  and  members 
generally  contributed  to  outstand¬ 
ing  news  enterprise  in  the  political 
news  report.  This  enterprise  in¬ 


cluded  the  pre-convention  dele¬ 
gate  poll,  the  fine  reports  of  the 
two  conventions,  the  intelligent 
and  enterprising  coverage  of  the 
campaign  leading  up  to  prompt 
and  accurate  reporting  of  tte 
election  results. 

Since  the  election  and  with  the 
advent  of  the  new  year,  there  has 
been  no  slackening  in  the  pace 
of  news  events  of  worldwide  sig¬ 
nificance.  They  include  the  com-  ) 
ing  to  power  of  the  new  Repub¬ 
lican  Administration  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  the  death  of 
Joseph  Stalin,  and  the  launching 
of  a  new  Russian  peace  offensive 
under  the  new  leadership  of 
Georgi  Malenkov,  with  its  effect 
upon  the  resumption  of  truce  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  Korea. 

Fresh  news  currents  were  set 
in  motion  by  the  inauguration  in 
January  of  the  new  Republican 
Administration.  They  were 
marked  swiftly  by  (1)  contro¬ 
versy,  notably  over  Ae  stock 
holdings  of  Swretary  Wilson  and 
others  chosen  for  high  posts  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  (2) 
a  change  in  foreign  policy,  initi¬ 
ated  by  President  Eisenhower’s  > 
decision  to  deneutralize  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalist  stronghold  of 
Formosa,  and  (3)  White  House 
efforts,  paced  by  a  resumption  of 
{Continued  on  page  118) 
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Heaiy-duty  cables  undergoing 
cyclic-load  testing  at  Anaconda 
Wire  &  Gtble  Company's  Research 
Laboratory,  Hastin^s-on-Hudson, 
New  York.  At  left  is  a  partial 
view  of  the  giant  tensile  testing 
machine,  over  3  stories  high,  which 
is  capable  of  testing  long  samples 
at  loads  up  to  200,000  guilds. 


here’s  where 
Anaconda  plays 

"BEAT  THE  La 


Years  are  compressed  into  minutes  in  the  Cyclic 
Aging  Laboratory  of  Anaconda’s  subsidiary. 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  at  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Here,  through  rigorous  24-hour 
testing  cycles  simulating  actual  conditions  but 
decidedly  more  severe,  high-voltage  insulated 
cable  is  tested  for  long  life,  stability,  and  other 
desirable  characteristics. 

By  such  tests.  Anaconda  beats  not  only  the  clock, 
but  the  calendar.  Vital  engineering  data,  essential 
in  the  evaluation  of  cable  design,  which  would 
ordinarily  take  from  20  to  30  years  of  in-use  opera¬ 


tion  to  acquire,  is  now  available  in  a  year  or  tw'O, 
or  less. 

This  research  geared  to  the  future  is  no  isolated 
“for  instance.”  Rather  is  it  typical  of  Anaconda’s 
continuing  policy  of  planning  for  tomorrow  ...  a 
policy  unmistakably  expressed  in  Anaconda’s  com¬ 
pany-wide  program  of  expansion  and  improvement 
now  being  carried  on  at  mines,  mills  and  fabricat¬ 
ing  plants.  This  multi-million-dollar  program  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  as  the  nation’s  need  for 
metals  and  metal  products  continues  to  expand, 
so  should  Anaconda’s  ability  to  produce  them. 

53273.A 


Th«  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Muminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

Infemational  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 
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Presidential  news  conferences,  to 
remove  or  reduce  concern  over 
the  new  Administration’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  news-gathering  prob¬ 
lems. 

Reportorial  .Achievements 

In  the  swift  stream  of  news 
coverage,  these  reportorial 
achievements  require  special  rec¬ 
ognition; 

1.  .A  graphic  and  moving  chron¬ 
ology  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
trip  to  Korea,  written  by  Don 
VN’hitehead  and  dispatched  in  all 
its  fascinating  detail  as  quickly  as 
the  official  blackout  was  lifted. 

2.  News  and  picture  coverage 
of  the  inauguration  on  January 
20  that  reflected  excellent  organi¬ 
zation  and  teamwork  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Washington  staff. 

3.  .An  exclusive  interview  with 
General  Van  Fleet  by  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  in  Korea  that  disclosed  the 
first  of  a  series  of  disagreements 
between  the  retiring  field  com¬ 
mander  and  military  leaders  in 
Washington. 

4.  .An  exclusive  series  on  the 
long-standing  controversy  between 
public  and  private  power,  written 
by  Reiman  Morin  on  the  basis  of 
a  countrywide  tour  of  power  sites 
and  pointing  up  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  domestic  issues  confronting 
the  new  Administration. 


the  new  Administration.  Lloyd  Stratton,  standing,  secretary  of  the  AP,  stops  to  chat  at  the  Hearst  table  during  the  AP  luncheon. 

5.  The  coverage  of  Stalin’s  From  the  left.  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  general  manager,  Hearst  Newspapers;  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  presi- 
death  and  subsequent  events  in  dent,  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc.;  and  Seymour  Berkson,  general  manager  of  INS. 
Russia  and  in  the  Communist 


world  generally.  For  achieve¬ 
ments  in  this  news  area,  particu¬ 
lar  credit  belongs  to  individuals 
and  staff  teamwork — including 
Eddy  Gilmore  and  Tom  Whitney 
in  Moscow,  Foreign  News  Ana¬ 
lyst  William  L.  Ryan,  Jr.,  who 
has  specialized  in  interpreting 
news  about  Communism;  and  the 
staffs  in  London,  Washington  and 
Korea,  and  on  the  foreign  news 
desks  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

6.  Noteworthy  accounts  of  a 
trip  to  Moscow  by  a  group  of 
American  newspaper  and  radio 
executives,  reported  in  news  stor¬ 
ies  and  pictures  for  the  Associated 
Press  by  two  members — Miss  Re¬ 
becca  Gross  of  the  Lock  Haven 
(Pa.)  Express,  and  Eugene  A.  Si¬ 
mon  of  the  Valley  Daily  News  of 
Tarentum,  Pa. 

Significance  of  News 

At  no  previous  time  has  so 
great  a  premium  been  placed,  not 
alone  on  alert,  careful  and  ac¬ 
curate  news  reporting,  but  upon 
reporting  the  significance  of  the 
news  as  well  as  the  bare  facts  of 
the  news.  In  skilled  hands  this 
can  be  accomplished  without  loss 
of  objectivity. 

The  history  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  one  of  change,  of  prog¬ 
ress,  and  of  consistent  adjustment 
to  the  needs  of  its  members.  In 
this  process,  the  broadened  scope 
of  news  reporting  has  played  a 


conspicuous  part.  It  has  involved, 
successively,  the  use  of  personal 
by-lines,  the  assignment  of  special 
writers  in  all  major  news  fields  to 
do  both  enterprise  reporting  and 
personalized  columns,  and,  final¬ 
ly,  to  an  intensification  of  our 
efforts  in  recent  years  to  dig  be¬ 
hind  the  surface  news  for  the 
sometimes  hidden  meaning. 

The  Board  is  required  to  ob¬ 
serve,  with  great  regret,  that  an¬ 
other  year  has  passed  without  sub¬ 
stantial,  discernible  progress  to¬ 
ward  obtaining  the  release  of  two 
members  of  the  staff  who  are  im¬ 
prisoned. 

2  Prisoners 

It  was  two  years  ago  this  week 
that  William  N.  Oatis,  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
Prague,  was  arrested  by  Czecho¬ 
slovakian  authorities  and  charged 
with  espionage.  Photographer 
Frank  Noel,  assigned  to  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  was  captured  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  two  years 
ago  last  December. 

Freedom-loving  people  every¬ 
where  continue  to  denounce  the 
detention  of  Oatis  and  demand 
his  release.  The  Czech  Govern¬ 
ment  thus  far  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  pleas  based  on  humanita- 
rianism  and  has  been  equally  un¬ 
responsive  to  the  economic  and 
political  pressures  imposed  as  a 
result  of  the  treatment  of  Oatis. 
It  is  the  Board’s  fervent  hope  that 


before  the  members  assemble 
again  Oatis’  freedom  will  have 
been  restored. 

Photographer  Noel  is  a  prisoner 
of  war  and  his  release  eventually 
depends  on  the  trend  of  the  armi¬ 
stice  negotiations  at  Panmunjom. 
There  apparently  is  no  prospect 
of  his  being  included  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

Available  information  indicates 
that  both  Oatis  and  Noel  are  in 
reasonably  good  health  and  re¬ 
ceiving  humane  treatment.  Pro¬ 
longed  incarceration,  however, 
must  be  as  galling  to  them  as 
our  failure  to  effect  their  release 
is  frustrating  to  us. 

The  directors  extend  to  their 
families  this  expression  of  heart¬ 
felt  appreciation  of  their  burden 
and  the  assurance  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  is  being  exerted  in 
their  behalf. 

Press  Building 

The  Board  of  Directors  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  contribution  to  a  me¬ 
morial  press  building  in  New 
York  City,  to  be  dedicated  by 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  American  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War.  The  Board  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  broad  represent¬ 
ative  list  of  deceased  member  cor¬ 
respondents  to  be  thus  honored. 


including  the  six  who  were 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  The  Board  felt 
that  the  project  was  exceptionally 
worthy  and  unanimously  voted  to 
extend  the  sum  of  $3,()()0  towud 
the  purchase  of  the  building,  with 
an  expression  of  the  sympathetic 
regard  of  the  members  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

The  Association’s  finances  were 
maintained  on  a  strong  basis.  It 
was  necessary  during  1952  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  bank  loan  because  heavy  . 
capital  expenditures  had  depicted  ' 
working  funds  unduly.  The  loan 
has  been  repaid  in  part  and  it  is 
expected  that  all  of  it  will  be  li¬ 
quidated  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Operating  expenses  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  but  at  a  slower 
rate  than  in  the  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  The  management 
has  endeavored  to  reduce  costs 
where  this  has  been  possible 
through  the  elimination  of  func¬ 
tions  and  activities  deemed  of 
secondary  importance.  The  mem¬ 
bers  themselves  have  repeatedly 
indicated  a  desire  to  improve  and 
expand  the  organization’s  services. 
The  Board  and  the  management 
have  endeavored  to  be  responsive  ^ 
to  the  membership’s  wishes  but 
have  necessarily  imposed  limita¬ 
tions  to  keep  within  available  re¬ 
sources. 

{Continued  on  page  120) 
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It  takes  a  Giant 

to  catch  a  Giant 


It’s  always  exciting  to  watch  a  little  guy  challenge  a  big  guy— 
and  win.  That’s  why  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  has  topped  the  list 
of  popular  children’s  stories  for  centuries.  And  that’s  why  we  think 
the  oil  business  is  the  most  thrilling  business  in  the  world.  It’s  a 
contest  between  Men  and  a  modem  Colossus. 

Not  just  any  men.  It  takes  men  of  tremendous  initiative  and 
daring — giants  in  their  own  right — to  stalk  the  reluctant  giant. 
Petroleum,  drag  him  from  his  laur,  civilize  him,  and  put  him  to  work. 

Cities  Service  is  well  equiiH>ed  with  such  men.  Geologists  who, 
at  great  personal  hardship,  track  down  the  giant  in  his  native 
haunts.  Production  men  who  risk  all  to  bring  him  out  alive.  Refinery 
operations  men,  who  domesticate  and  train  him.  Research  men, 
who  think  of  new  ways  to  utilize  his  strength. 

The  mammoth  muscles  of  petroleum  have  taken  over  some  of 
mankind’s  hardest,  most  back-breaking  jobs.  We  think  a  lot  of 
credit  is  due  the  great-hearted  Cities  Service  “Jacks”  who’ve 
devoted  their  lives  to  finding,  catching  and  domesticating  this 
mightiest  of  modern  “Giants.” 


SERVICE 


CITIES 


Quality  Petroleum  Products 


AP  Board  Report 

continued  from  page  118 

Mechanized  delivery  and  recep¬ 
tion  of  news  and  news  photos  to 
and  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world  contributed  greatly  to 
the  increased  use  and  availability 
of  AP  services  during  the  year. 

The  most  recent  event  was  the 
automatic  transmission  and  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  news  service  to  Latin 
America  where,  for  the  first  time 
in  network  operation,  Radiotele¬ 
type  delivered  a  news  report  that 
in  speed,  volume  and  scope  com¬ 
pared  with  the  news  service  re¬ 
ceived  by  domestic  members. 
News  pictures  by  radio  were  be¬ 
ing  delivered  to  the  same  areas, 
completing  the  network  of  regu¬ 
larly  filed  wirephoto-radiophoto 
service  of  more  than  a  score  of 
•AP  photos  daily. 

The  news  servicme  to  Latin 
America  and  the  West  Indies  also 
includes  a  basic  world  service 
news  report  translated  into  the 
Spanish  language.  An  historic 
event  in  the  communications  world 
occurred  the  night  of  Nov.  4 
when  the  combination  of  Radio¬ 
teletype  and  land  circuits  were 
join^  electronically  to  transmit 
simultaneously  election  news  and 
returns  to  AP  bureaus  and  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Oslo,  Norway, 
to  the  north,  and  Rome,  to  the 
south. 

6,048  Get  Service 
Throughout  the  world,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
grand  total  of  6,048  newspapers, 
radio  stations  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  receiving  the  news  or  news- 
photo  services  of  the  Associated 
Press.  There  were  1,725  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  1,185  radio  stations  rep¬ 
resented  by  membership  in  the 
United  States,  and  3,138  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  stations  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  located  in  69  countries 
outside  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  net  gain  of  59  radio  station 
members  during  the  year;  a  de¬ 
crease  of  eight  domestic  newspa¬ 
per  members.  Due  chiefly  to  con¬ 
solidations  and  discontinuance  of 
publication,  and  an  increase  of 
more  than  500  subscribers  to  the 
services  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Board  was  gratified  by  the 
continued  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  associate  member  radio 
stations  which  supplied  news  to 
the  Association  during  1952. 
Again,  KWIK  at  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
led  in  this  respect  with  a  total 
of  816  stories — double  the  num¬ 
ber  it  supplied  in  1951.  Of  the 
580  radio  members  who  supplied 
news  regularly,  many  of  them 
were  in  the  263  localities  in  which 
there  are  no  newspaper  members. 

The  Board  continued  consider¬ 
ation  of  regular  membership  for 
qu^ified  stations.  It  observed  with 
satisfaction  the  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  a  general  committee 
of  radio  members  through  the  be- 


The  problems  of  the  Associak-.  |  , 

Press  increase  with  the  compIti.,J  ^ 
ity  of  our  society.  The  prinelpLl  " 
of  the  Associated  Press  renuhl  ^ 
unchanged.  We,  a  cooperativt  1  ’ 
non-profit  making  organization  (tjl  ^ 
citizens,  are  dedicated  to  the  fn!!|  ^ 
flow  of  accurate  information.  Wtil  7 
are  blessed  with  a  managemec,  • 
and  staff  loyal  to  that  ideal. 
have  no  apprehensions  regardiii-  V 
the  future  of  the  Associated  Pits  o 
as  long  as  its  membership  remaic'  h 
faithful  to  that  ideal.  jl 

■  c 

Court  Dismisses 
Diary  Theft  Case  \ 

Toronto — The  Ontario  Appci  ' 
Court  has  quashed  a  theft  convic 
tion  against  Angela  Burke,  29- 
year-old  Toronto  5/ar  reporter,  whc  l 
took  a  diary  from  the  home  of  i 
girl  slain  by  her  boy  friend. 

Miss  Burke  took  the  diary  froc 
the  home  after  getting  permisskr 

Among  those  at  the  AP  luncheon  were  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  first  from  the  landlady  to  search  throup 
Secretary  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Education  in  the  President’s  Cabinet,  (jjg  dead  girl’s  personal  effects, 
and  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post.  Mrs.  Hobby  is  a  Appeal  Court  said  Mis' 

former  co-publisher  of  the  Houston  Post.  Burke  was  “perhaps  a  little  over- 

ginning  of  a  continuing  study  or-  that  free  people  are  entitled  as  a  enthusiastic.” 
ganization  within  the  radio  mem-  matter  of  right  to  the  unbiased  and  J.  J.  Robinette,  her  counsel,  sak 
bership  for  the  purpose  of  recom-  uncontrolled  news  of  what  hap-  there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud  or 
mending  innovations  to  meet  pens  in  the  world.  deceit  nor  anything  “that  coulc 

changing  news  interests.  We,  your  Board  of  Directors,  possibly  be  considered  a  crimim 

are  proud  that  the  Associated  offense.”  He  also  argued  that  tit 
1 V  Pictures  Press  continues  to  be  a  great  in-  diary  was  not  actually  the  propert; 

There  is  a  need  for  develop-  fluence  in  strengthening  that  con-  of  the  girl  but  belonged  to  tit 
ment  of  specialized  picture  servi-  ggpj  jjy  |jje  process  of  its  ex-  next-of-kin.  > 

ces  for  television  stations.  A  ample.  The  importance  of  that  Justice  Wilfred  D.  Roach  saii 
projected  news  service  on  film  for  concept  becomes  more  clear,  by  “There  must  be  intent  to  dcprivt 
television  did  not  materialize  on  contrast.  Between  the  condition  the  owner  of  possession.” 
a  regular  basis,  due  largely  to  the  of  peoples  from  whom  informa-  ■ 

fact  that  (1)  such  a  service  was  tion  is  withheld  as  a  matter  of 

too  expensive  for  the  average  sta-  governmental  policy,  and  those  «OUgnteung  lO  1/irect 
tion,  (2)  there  was  no  quick  de-  peoples  whose  governments  sup-  ^4iaini  Youth  Roundup 
livery  method  which  would  make  port  the  theory  of  a  free  and  in-  p,.  j..,.  „ou„htelmt 

it  possible  for  stations  to  receive  deoendent  nress  MiAMi.  Pla.— Jack  Hougnteiint 

the  Slm  while  the  news  was  still  Memhership  of  the  Associated  jfttUrc Sy'ta'the'Navj’wS 
Lto?  Precis  composed  of  citiaens  who  J 

sumcient  number  ot  television  represent  every  political,  econo-  en-ciai  cervices  officer  on  i 
stations  on  the  air  able  to  support  mic  and  relieious  noint  of  view  j  .  .  swviccs  omwr  o 

the  nroiect  on  a  nractical  hasU  wC  ,  destroyer  in  Korean  waters,  ht' 

the  project  on  a  practical  basis.  What  they  have  in  common  is  re-  joined  the  Miami  Daily  News  u 

Organization  of  the  Associated  spect  for  the  integrity  of  the  news,  director  of  the  Youth  Roundup 
Press  was  based  on  the  concept.  An  integrity  that  is  acknowledged  -phe  program,  which  has  been  ii 
then  relatively  new  in  the  world,  as  the  possession  of  a  free  people,  effect  for  the*  past  five  years,  wil 

_ be  further  expanded  in  its  cover 

age  of  the  activities  of  the  youth 
of  Dade  County.  f 

Mr.  Hough  tel  ing  was  formerl) 
promotion  manager  of  two  ba*-  ■ 
ball  clubs  and  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce, 
m 

Voters  OK  Bradley 
Group's  Civic  Projects 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — ^Five  of  seven 
civic  improvement  proposals, 
backed  by  Citizens  for  Improve¬ 
ments,  a  nonpartisan  group  hMd- 
ed  by  Henry  D.  Bradley,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Joseph  News-Prest 
and  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  voters  at  a  special  elec¬ 
tion  April  13. 

The  improvements,  costing  SI-'  , 
003,000  include  street  resurfac- 1 
ing,  street  lighting,  fire  department 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nagataka  Murayama  enjoyed  the  AP  luncheon.  He’s  equipment  and  stations,  a  new  pfr 
publisher  of  the  Asahi  Press,  which  has  offices  in  Tokyo,  Osaka,  lice  radio  system  and  additions  w 
Nagoya  and  Kokura.  recreational  facilities. 
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changing  news  interests.  We,  your  Board  of  Directors, 

TV  Pirhires  Associated 

1  V  riciures  Press  continues  to  be  a  great  in- 

There  is  a  need  for  develop-  fluence  in  strengthening  that  con- 

ment  of  specialized  picture  servi-  ^y  the  process  of  its  ex- 

ces  for  television  stations.  A  ample.  The  importance  of  that 
projected  news  service  on  film  for  concept  becomes  more  clear,  by 

television  did  not  materialize  on  contrast.  Between  the  condition 

a  regular  basis,  due  largely  to  the  of  peoples  from  whom  informa- 
fact  that  (1)  such  a  service  was  tion  is  withheld  as  a  matter  of 
too  expensive  for  the  average  sta-  governmental  policy,  and  those 
tion,  (2)  there  was  no  quick  de-  peoples  whose  governments  sup- 
livery  method  which  would  make  port  the  theory  of  a  free  and  in- 
it  possible  for  stations  to  receive  dependent  press, 
the  film  while  the  news  was  still  Membership  of  the  Associated 
fresh,  and,  (3)  there  were  an  in-  press  is  composed  of  citizens  who 
sufficient  number  of  television  represent  every  political,  econo¬ 
stations  on  the  air  able  to  support  mic  and  religious  point  of  view, 
the  project  on  a  practical  basis.  What  they  have  in  common  is  re¬ 

organization  of  the  Associated  spect  for  the  integrity  of  the  news. 
Press  was  based  on  the  concept.  An  integrity  that  is  acknowledged 
then  relatively  new  in  the  world,  as  the  possession  of  a  free  people. 
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Washington — General  James  A.  i 
Van  Fleet  (retired),  formerly  head  I 
of  the  Eighth  Army  in  Korea,  gave  { 
high  praise  to  the  newspaper  corre- 1 
ipondents  in  Korea  before  the  So-  ‘ 
ciety  of  Editors  April  17. 

Commending  our  free  press,  the  | 
general  said  he  knew  of  no  delib- ; 
crate,  overt  act  of  security  viola- 1 
tion  during  his  term  of  command. 
General  Van  Fleet  said: 

“I  have  spoken  to  many  larger  j 
groups  of  men,  but  no  group  ever  | 
wielded  the  power  over  the  minds  ; 
of  men  as  you  do  as  editors  of  our 
daily  press. 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  all  of  you 
know  your  power. 

To  me  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  j 
±at  you  can  sense  the  inarticulate 
longings  and  beliefs  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  people  and  express  them  in  the 
clear,  succinct  language  of  your 
daily  newspapers. 

“You  make  public  opinion  by 
welding  together  the  thoughts  of 
the  masses  of  different  races,  creeds 
and  colors  into  one  voice,  the 
voice  of  the  American  people. 

“Without  your  leadership,  the 
United  States  of  America  would  be 
a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rudder  or 
a  pilot’s  wheel,  drifting  towards 
the  rocks  of  Communism.  By 
keeping  your  freedom  of  the  press, 
you  have  kept  America  free. 

“Your  hospitality  today  permits 
me  to  express  my  deep  admiration 
for  the  superior  performance  of 
our  foreign  correspondents.  In 
Korea,  members  of  the  press  be¬ 
came  an  integral  part  of  the  8th 
Army  family.  But  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  important  member  of 
the  family  did  not  deter  him  from 
writing  his  story  honestly,  accur¬ 
ately,  and  objectively. 

“Our  reporters  chronicled  all 
sides  of  the  8th  Army,  the  good 
points  and  the  bad.  Our  story 
was  an  open  book  to  every  cor¬ 
respondent  who  was  properly  ac¬ 
credited.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  chapters  of  our  story  could 
not  be  released  at  the  time  they 
were  written.  Fear  of  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  our  men  prevented 
it. 

“In  this  regard,  I  particularly 
wish  to  commend  our  free  press. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  dur¬ 
ing  the  tenure  of  my  command  of 
the  8th  Army,  there  was  no  de¬ 
liberate,  overt  act  of  security  vio¬ 
lation  by  either  our  own  free  press 
of  America  or  members  of  our 
friendly  foreign  press.  There  were 
oaasional  misunderstandings,  le¬ 
gitimate  misinterpretations,  but 
these  differences  were  resolved  to 
mutual  satisfaction  by  intelligent 
discussion. 

Today  there  are  stHl  some  cor¬ 
respondents  who  decry  military 
censorship  as  interference.” 
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The  Assault  Transport  is  an  entirely  new  type  of 
plane.  It  was  designed: 

1.  To  transport  large  numbers  of  fully 
equipped  troops  to  forward  areas. 

2.  To  land  in  rough,  unimproved  areas. 

3.  To  deliver  troops  and  weapons  as  units 
ready  for  immediate  deployment. 

The  Assault  Transport  can  withstand  rough  "front-line"  landings 
and  can  be  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into  a  "flying  hospital." 
The  Assault  Transport  carries  61  fully  equipped  fighting  men  or 
50  litter  patients,  6  ambulatory  patients  and  6  medical  attendants. 
This  rugged,  front-line  transport  was  designed  by  Chase.  It  is  now 
being  manufactured  by  Chase  for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

For  action  photos  and  full  details,  write  Chase  Aircraft,  Inc. 
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AP  Annual  Meeting 

continued  from  page  13 

thereto,  may  authorize  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  such  expenses  to  any 
person  entitled  to  such  indemnifi¬ 
cation;  provided  the  Corporation 
shall  within  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  such  payment  mail  to 
its  members  of  record  at  the  time 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  election  of 
directors  a  statement  specifying  the 
persons  paid,  the  amounts  of  the 
payments  and  the  final  dsposition 
of  the  litigation.” 

The  Board  of  Directors  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  proposal  last  January. 

Twelve  associate  members  were 
granted  their  applications  for  full 
membeship.  They  were  the  Bur- 
hank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review,  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune,  El- 
wood  (Ind.)  Call-Leader,  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Time,  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Daily  News,  Somerville 
(N.  J.)  Somerset  Star,  Bath  (N. 
Y.)  Steuben  Advocate,  Crcleville 
(Ohio)  Herald,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times,  Honesdale  (Pa.)  Citizen- 
Times,  Lonsdale  (Pa.)  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Levelland  (Texas) 
Daily  Sun-News. 

Financial  Status 

A  financial  report  shows  that 
the  AP  ended  the  year  with  as¬ 
sets  of  $6,189,111.26.  It  had  a 
revenue  last  year  of  $26,893,390.16 
— $26,867,855.60  in  general  rev¬ 
enues  and  $25,334.56  in  interest  on 
U.  S.  Government  Bonds.  Its  ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  $26,895,913.55 
or  $2,523.39  in  excess  of  revenues. 

Expendtures  listed  were:  Domes¬ 
tic  news  collection  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  $16,111,204.30;  foreign  news 
collection  and  distribution,  $3,364,- 
531.07;  supplemental  service,  $5,- 
962,791.44;  administrative  and 
clerical  salaries,  $593,943.72;  em¬ 
ployes’  insurance  and  pension  pre¬ 
miums,  $470,548.12;  Social  Se¬ 
curity,  taxes  and  expenses,  $249,- 
116.65;  legal  fees  and  expenses 
$27,610.03;  other  expenses,  $116,- 
168.22. 

The  Auditing  Committee  report 
was  made  by  Wayne  C.  Smith, 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal  and  Rec¬ 
ord;  the  Nominating  Committee 
report  was  submitted  by  F.  W. 
Brinkerhoff,  Pittsburg  (Kan.) 
Headlight,  and  the  Credentials 
Committee  report  by  John  P.  Har¬ 
ris,  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News- 
Herald. 

APME  Work 

During  the  afternoon  business 
session,  Mr.  McLean  set  aside  a 
period  for  discussion  from  the 
floor  “for  the  good  of  the  order,” 
but  no  comments  were  volunteered. 
Mr.  McLean  mentioned  that  radio 
stations  long  had  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  regular  membership 
in  an  effort  to  stir  discussion,  but 
none  was  forthcoming.  He  then 
called  on  Frank  Sturzel,  general 
manager  of  the  AP,  to  report  on 
the  work  of  the  APME. 

“The  work  of  the  APME  has 
been  extremely  helpful  to  manage¬ 


ment  and  to  you  in  a  better  news 
report,”  said  Mr.  Starzel.  “It  deals 
with  matters  of  technique,  which 
change  with  the  times,  and  it  tries 
to  make  the  content  meet  changing 
interests.  It  is  a  channel  through 
which  dissatisfaction  can  be  detect¬ 
ed  and  brought  to  management. 
This  is  important  in  a  cooperative 
association  which  wants  to  be  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  wishes  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

“The  problem  is  that  in  follow¬ 
ing  certain  requests  we  sometimes 
tread  on  the  toes  of  others,”  he 
continued.  “APME  gives  us  a 
means  for  trying  to  reach  a  degree 
of  perfection.” 

Mr.  Starzel  said  he  had  just  been 
told  by  Alan  Gould.  AP  executive 
editor,  that  pictures  of  U.N.  troops 
held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Korea  made  by  Frank 
Noel,  AP  photographer  who  him¬ 
self  is  a  POW,  had  been  delivered 
by  Communist  correspondents  to 
U.N.  correspondents  at  the  ex¬ 
change  of  sick  and  wounded  pris¬ 
oners. 

“They  brought  only  negative 
holders  —  not  Noel  —  which  we 
greatly  regret,”  said  Mr.  Starzel. 

‘  Mr.  McLean  recalled  how  the 
AP  supplied  news  for  underground 
newspapers  in  Europe  during 
World  War  II  and  observed  that 
now  the  Associated  Press  serves 
3,000  newspapers  in  69  foreign 
countries. 

Newspaper  Buyer 

Mr.  Thomson  was  introduced 
again  at  the  afternoon  business 
session  and  was  asked  to  speak. 

“If  anyone  wants  to  sell  a  news¬ 
paper,  here’s  a  purchaser,”  he  said 
with  a  laugh  and  sat  down. 

The  members  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  Auditing  Committee  for  the 
next  year:  Henry  D.  Bradley,  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette,  chairman; 
Clark  Waite,  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News  Pilot,  secretary;  Wayne  C. 
Smith,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal; 
Rhea  Howard,  Wichita  Falls  (Tex.) 
Daily  Times. 

Chosen  for  next  year’s  Nominat¬ 
ing  Commttee  were:  F.  W.  Brin¬ 
kerhoff,  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Head¬ 
light;  George  A.  Osborn,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News; 
Floyd  Chalfant,  Waynesboro  (Pa.) 
Record  Herald;  Egbert  D.  Corson, 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and 
Journal;  Charles  A.  Storke,  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press;  Har¬ 
old  E.  Cassill,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle;  D.  Tennant  Bryan, 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
secretary;  Jonathan  Daniels,  Ra¬ 
legh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer. 
■ 

Pinkley  on  ABC  Net 

Los  Angeles — ^Virgil  Pinkley’s 
radio  news  commentary  which  be¬ 
gan  as  a  local  program  a  year 
ago  is  now  a  coast-to-coast  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  ABC  network.  The  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Mirror  is  the 
only  metropolitan  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  to  have  a  daily  network  radio 
news  program  and  his  is  the  only 
transcontinental  newscast  origin¬ 
ating  on  the  West  Coast. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 

Weak  Schools  Might 
Gain  Accreditation  j 

Weak  journalism  schools  could  win  accreditation  under  the  I 
proposed  program  which  eliminates  the  American  Council  on  I 
Education  for  Journalism  as  the  accrediting  agency.  • 

This  warning  is  made  by  the  Schools  of  Journalism  Committee  i 
which  reports  as  follows:  • 


Who  is  going  to  accredit  schools 
of  journalism  and  how?  This  has 
been  the  No.  1  question  the  past 
year. 

The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  supported 
by  newspaper  associations,  the  top 
schools  of  journalism  and  the 
journalism  teachers’  association, 
became  the  accrediting  agency 
seven  years  ago  and  has  accredit¬ 
ed  40  schools  or  departments  of 
journalism. 

This  program  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  has  been  very  helpful  to  news¬ 
papers  because  it  has  proved  for 
the  first  time  an  objective  yardstick 
for  measuring  the  quality  of  jour¬ 
nalism  teaching. 

Because  of  the  methods  and 
pressures  of  some  accrediting  or¬ 
ganizations,  however,  college  presi¬ 
dents  and  administrators  have  had 
serious  concern  about  the  whole 
accrediting  movement.  The  univer¬ 
sity  and  college  associations  have  a 
group  called  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accrediting  which  has  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  recognize  any 
accrediting  organizations  like  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism. 

If  the  Commission  decides  not  to 
recognize  organizations  like  the 
Council,  it  will  probably  expect 
each  regional  college  and  university 
group  (North  Central,  for  exam¬ 
ple)  to  examine  the  teaching  in  all 
departments  of  each  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  group. 

If  the  proposed  program  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Accredit¬ 
ing  is  fully  adopted  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  mean  a  weak  journalism 
school,  which  could  not  have  been 
accredited  by  the  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  might  be  ap¬ 
proved  for  journalism  teaching 
solely  because  the  university  of 
which  it  is  a  part  is  approved. 

The  A.C.E.J.  and  many  other 
professional  accrediting  groups 
have  objected  vigorously  to  the 
proposed  setup. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question 
in  the  minds  of  many  educators,  in¬ 
cluding  journalism  school  heads, 
about  the  plan  of  the  Commission. 

The  work  of  the  Council  remains 
the  most  objective  and  ablest  job 
that  has  ever  been  done  in  apprais¬ 
ing  schools  of  journalism.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  its  list  of  40  accredited 
schools  will  continue  to  be  a  guide 
to  the  newspaper  industry  of 
schools  providing  the  best  training 
for  journalism  students. 

The  problem  isn’t  going  to  be 
solved  overnight.  In  the  meantime. 


A.C.E.J.  is  trying  to  cooperate  wilt 
the  colleges  and  universities  durim 
a  period  that  is  as  difficult  for 
many  institutions  as  it  is  for  the 
Council. 

More  Jobs  Than  Graduates 

Most  leading  journalism  schooh 
maintain  placement  bureaus  which 
seek  to  be  of  genuine  service  both 
to  graduates  and  to  the  newspaper 
industry  in  filling  requests  for  be¬ 
ginners  or  experienced  men  or 
women. 

These  schools  have  many  more 
requests  for  news  and  advertising 
graduates  than  can  be  filled,  partly 
because  of  the  loss  to  the  draft, 
partly  because  more  newspapen 
are  turning  to  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  for  manpower. 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota 
(with  which  your  chairman  is 
more  familiar)  requests  for  jour-  • 
nalism  trained  graduates  from 
employers  of  all  types  run  to  > 
nearly  1,000  a  year.  More  than 
100  graduates  have  been  placed 
each  year,  virtually  all  by  the 
time  of  graduation.  Among  the 
nearly  2,000  graduates  of  the 
school  of  journalism  since  its  in¬ 
ception,  no  graduate  who  wishes 
to  work  in  journalism  is  unem¬ 
ployed. 

In  the  last  two  years,  16  faculty 
members  from  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  have  held  summer  reporting 
or  editing  jobs  on  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  (eight  each 
year). 

The  program  is  sponsored  cy 
A.C.E.J.  Kenneth  Stewart,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  is  handling 
the  program  this  year. 

N.A.E.A.  Summer  Fellowship 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  AsscKiation  has  been 
placing  journalism  instructors  in 
summer  newspaper  advertising  or 
business  office  jobs  since  1946 
through  its  fellowship  program  fi¬ 
nanced  by  N.A.E.A.  members. 
During  that  time  17  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  schools  or  departments  of 
journalism  have  worked  on  papers. 

The  N.A.E.A.  committee  has 
also  prepared  “Careers  in  News¬ 
paper  Advertising.” 

Russell  E.  Scofield,  Advertising 
Director  of  the  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  is  chairman  of  the 
N.A.E.A.  schools  and  colleges 
committee. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  Chairman 
Peyton  Anderson 
Walter  Annenberg 
J.  D.  Funk 
William  Shea 
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Qualified  by  Research  and  Development  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
since  1906,  offers 

FORERUNNERS  OE  ONSET 

Relief  Printing  coupled  with  Dry  Offset.  Prints  on  all  varieties  of  papers 
from  Phototype  and  Prismatic  Color  Corrected  Plates  by  a  new  0//se«tng 
Register  Process. 

Produces  smooth,  brilliant  editions  of  the  finest  quality. 

Economical  reproduction  methods  with  new'  equipment.  Lowers  costs 
and  increases  production  because  modern  technical  concepts  avoid  tech¬ 
nical  confusion. 

A  logical  and  conservative  change  of  pace  from  the  old  to  the  new  is 
good  business  for  Graphic  Arts  Industries. 


Instantaneous  Onset  multicolor  drying  at  higher  speeds  will  follow  on 
the  same  equipment  in  logical  sequence. 
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Accrediting 
Is  Harmful- 

Current  proposals  for  chang-  i 
ing  the  system  of  accrediting 
journalism  schools  would  “inter¬ 
rupt  a  constructive  program  orig¬ 
inated  in  1917  supporting  and  en¬ 
couraging  higher  standards  in  the 
preparation  for  work  on  the  mass 
media,”  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  decided  this  week. 

In  apparent  reply  to  suggestions 
that  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administrators 
take  over  the  accrediting  function, 
ACEJ  members  urged  preserva¬ 
tion  of  “gains  in  advancing  the 
standards  as  well  as  gains  in  co¬ 
operation  between  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  mass  media.” 

“It  is  the  carefully  considered 
conclusion  of  the  Council  that 
Ae  progress  of  education  for 
journalism  should  continue  with 
the  full  support  of  educational 
accrediting  bodies,”  a  policy  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  ACEJ  said. 

Council  members,  including 
representatives  of  the  accredited 
journalism  schools  and  of  six  ma¬ 
jor  communications  organizations, 
met  in  New  York’s  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel  April  19.  They  re¬ 
elected  Edward  Lindsay  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review 
as  president,  and  Fred  S.  Siebert, 
director  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  communications  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  as  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Joyce  Swan  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune^  was  elected  vicepresident, 
succeeding  Louis  Spilman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.) 
News  Virginian. 

ACEJ  members  adopted  a 
three-point  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples: 

“1.  Education  for  journalism 
requires  the  broadest  possible  lib- 
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eral  arts  base.  The  Council  be¬ 
lieves  that  only  four-year  and 
graduate  educational  institutions 
can  supply  a  base  of  sufficient 
breadth. 

“2.  While  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  college  students  be  made 
aware  of  the  social  importance 
of  the  mass  communications  me¬ 
dia,  the  use  of  the  word  ‘journal¬ 
ism’  to  identify  programs  which 
are  merely  descriptive  of  the  com¬ 
munications  media  is  misleading 
in  that  these  programs  do  not 
train  students  for  practice  in 
journalism. 

“3.  Professional  education  for 
journalism  should  not  only  be 
built  on  a  broad  liberal  arts  base 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  social 
sciences  but  should  also  include 
rigorous  training  in  techniques 
and  procedures  which  prepare 
graduates  for  early  effective  use¬ 
fulness  in  the  communications 
media.  This  objective  has  been 
achieved  through  the  cooperation 
of  leading  educators  and  respon¬ 
sible  representatives  of  communi¬ 
cations  industry  organizations  for 
many  years.” 

The  ACEJ  policy  statement 
said  the  Council’s  accrediting  sys¬ 
tem  has  taken  into  account  “the 
need  for  flexibility  and  experi¬ 
mentation  as  well  as  the  autonomy 
of  the  individual  institution.  Un¬ 
der  the  program  the  schools  ac¬ 
credited  have  been  tested  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  stated  objec¬ 
tives. 

“Since  autonomy,  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  flexibility  are  emphasized, 
standardization  is  avoided  and 
different  approaches  are  thereby 
encouraged.  Both  small  and  large 
schools  have  been  accredited,  and 
the  Ck)uncil  eneburages  the  trend 
to  integrate  the  entire  educational 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  on  Education  in  Journalism  which 
met  Sunday:  Left  to  right,  seated — Edward  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur  (DL) 
Herald  and  Review,  re-eleried  president;  and  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Siebert, 
Univ.  of  Illinois,  secretary;  standing — Robert  H.  Elder,  National  Assoc¬ 
iation  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters;  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  Unir. 
of  Iowa;  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin;  Gordon  A.  Sabine, 
Univ.  of  Oregon;  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  for 
ANPA;  Holt  McPherson,  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise,  for  SNPA; 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  Univ.  of  Minnesota;  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Northwestern; 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohio  State  Univ.;  Earl  F.  English,  Univ.  of 
Missouri;  Wesley  H.  Maurer,  Univ.  of  Michigan;  Burton  W.  Marvin, 
Univ.  of  Kansas;  H.  Richmond  Campbell,  Westchester  Newspapers.  > 
for  NEA;  and  Frederic  E.  Merwin.  Rutgers  Univ. 


resources  of  an  institution  with 
this  journalism  program,”  ACEJ 
members  said. 

ACEJ  expressed  its  “willin^ess 
to  cooperate”  with  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting,  and 
asked  for  “the  cooperation  of  the 
Commission  and  the  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  associations  in  working 
out  a  sound  program.” 

Industry  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Council  include  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  American  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters,  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  and 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

2  Visitation  Teams 
Are  Nominated 
By  Dwight  Bentel 

Two  three-man  visitation  teams 
have  been  nominated  to  regional 
accrediting  associations  by  the 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators.  Both  in¬ 
clude  a  working  newspaperman 
and  a  representative  of  a  school 
accredited  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism. 

The  nominations,  to  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  North¬ 
west  Association  of  Secondary 
and  Higher  Schools,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  A.  L.  Higginbotham 
of  the  University  of  Nevada  and 


chairman  of  ASJSA’s  Accrediting 
Relations  Committee.  They  repn- 
sent  first  application  of  a  policy 
to  which  ASJSA  has  committed 
itself,  that  “both  newspaper  and 
ACEJ  representatives  shall  be 
asked  to  participate  as  members 
of  school  accreditation  teams 
(E&P,  March  7,  page  48). 

The  Middle  States  Association 
will  inspect  the  University  of 
Maryland  next  Fall  under  the  new 
over-all  institutional  plan  adopted 
by  the  National  Commission  on 
Accreditation.  Nominated  to  the 
visitation  team,  in  addition  to  an 
ASJSA  representative,  are  Roscoe 
Ellard,  of  the  Columbia  Graduate  \ 
School  of  Journalism,  for  schools  ’ 
accredited  by  ACEJ;  and  E.  M. 
Jackson,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Annapolis  Capital. 

Nominated  to  the  Northwest 
Association  for  inspection  of  Ida¬ 
ho  State  College  next  Fall,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  an  ASJSA  member,  are 
A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  director  of  tl» 
College  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  for  schools 
accredited  by  ACK;  and  Ray 
Nelson,  editor,  the  Logan  (Utah) 
Herald  Journal. 

For  each  of  the  institution^ 
inspections  under  the  new  plan  in 
accreditation,  ASJSA  will  nom- 
nate  journalism  teams  consisting 
of  at  least  three  members,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Higginbotham.  And  Alvin  | 
Austin  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  president  of  ASJSA,  has 
said,  “It  is  our  intention  to  offer 
AC^  membership  .on  all  of  these 
teams.” 
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Here’s  the  Chemco  engraving  gallery  team  that’s  doing  a 
tremendous  job  in  meeting  circulation  requirements  for 
America’s  busiest  newspapers. 

If  your  newspaper’s  circulation  is  over  50,000,  adopting 
the  Chemco  system  is  the  wisest  investment  you  can  make! 

CHEMCO  MODEL  F  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA -Used  in  the 
daily  production  of  about  47,000,000  copies  of  the 
53,000,000  newspapers  printed  each  day.  The  operator  rolls 
down  his  choice  of  three  film  widths  housed  within  the 
camera,  to  dial-indicated  length.  Outside  controls,  roll  film 
cut  off,  side  arm  control,  new  screen  distance  setting,  quick, 
accurate  focusing  scales,  and  numerous  other  Chemco  fea¬ 
tures  aid  him  in  precise,  rapid  production  of  high  quality 
negatives.  The  operator  can  shoot  an  entire  series  of  ex¬ 
posures  before  entering  the  darkroom! 

CHEMCO  HIGH  SPEED  STRIPPING  FILMS -Paper  base 
stripping  films  combine  the  speed  your  newspaper  needs  with 


the  long  range  and  sensitivity  to  provide  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Tonal  gradations  in  original  copy  are  “picked  up’’  in 
far  greater  detail  than  by  any  other  film  on  the  market  today. 
Chemco  High  Speed  Stripping  Films  are  produced  to  meet 
your  most  urgent  edition  requirements ...  in  speed,  process¬ 
ing,  stripping  and  printing. 

CHEMCO  729  DEVELOPER— This  efficient  developer  of¬ 
fers  more  energy  and  higher  control  than  any  other  caustic 
type  developer!  Chemco  729  results  in  sharper  dot  structure 
and  crisper  reproduction.  It  is  especially  recommended  for 
fine  screen  work.  Chemco  729  has  long  life  and  offers 
maximum  economy. 

CHEMCO  POWER-FIX— Three  times  faster  than  ordinary 
“hypo”. ..no  objectionable  acetic  acid  fumes  or  odor... 
longer  tray  life... no  corrosion  to  porcelain  or  stainless  steel. 
AND... no  expensive  weighing  and  mixing  of  chemicals! 
Use  Chemco  Power-Fix  with  Chemco  tempering  Solution. 


If  it’s  CHEMCO 

it’s  BEST  FOR  PLATE-MAKING 


PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC.  glen  cove,  n.  y 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT 
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wise  sound-thinking  editor. 

The  Jelke  Case  It  becomes  apparent,  I  think,  to 

..  j  ,  all  of  us  that  if  the  Jelke  trial  had 

continued  from  page  20  remained  as  wide  open  as  a  Wash- 
.  ,  . ,  .  ington  bottle  club  restricted  to 

preoccupied  with  as  nasty,  as  de-  Senatorial  members,  we  should 
moralizing  and  as  degrading  a  ,,3^^  had  the  dad-burndest,  dog- 
spate  of  journalism  as  has  quick-  gonedest  orgy  of  sex  play-by-play 
ened  public  distrust  of  American  reporting  in  the  history  of  the 
newspapers  and  accentuated  its  country 

belief  in  journalistic  venality  in  Come  to  think  about  it,  maybe 
many  a  year.  Judge  Valente,  for  reasons  either 

I  wonder  whether  the  press  was  pure,  or  politically  venal,  did  all 
on  sound  legal  grounds  not  alone  qJ  ys  here  a  whale  of  a  big  favor, 
in  fighting  the  closed  door  ruling  *  ♦  ♦ 

but  in  assurning  that  it  had  a  Malcolm  W.  Bingay  (Detroit 

sovereign  right  to  represent  the  Press) :  I  am  very  glad  to  see 

.  that  Walker  Slone  added  that  edi- 

Is  there  not  a  limit  to  the  quest  torial  note  here,  “Jelke  case  and 
of  news  which,  quite  aside  from  related  matters.” 
the  moral  sickness  of  those  in-  pr.  Cross  has  made  vividly 

If  u.v?’  obviously  steeped  in  clear  the  legal  aspects  of  it,  sup- 
tiUh.  How  far  are  we  to  go  in  ported  by  Mrs.  Patterson.  I  think 
anroming  our  public,  which  by  opposition  is  completely 

and  large  is  morally  disposed  and  crushed.  There  is  nothing  for  me 
IS  not  always  prepared  to  follow  jq  take  up  but  these  related  mat- 
the  not  spoor  of  our  galley  proofs 

down  the  back  alley  of  sexual  do-  -j-pie  more  I  study  the  Jelke  case 

generation.  rnnrt>  T  tnlk'  lik'p  n  ttrnnHwnv 
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uuwu  u.c  oacK  alley  or  sexual  ue-  xhe  more  I  study  the  Jelke  case 
generation.  jp,g  more  I  talk  like  a  Broadway 

*  *  *  gossip  columnist.  I  am  free  to  say 

Ch.arles  a.  Guy  (Lubbock  that  there  is  more  to  the  whole 
(Tex.)  Avalanche  -  Journal):  Re-  thing  than  meets  the  eye — even 
solved  that  the  People’s  Right  to  through  a  keyhole. 

Know  includes  their  right  to  know  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
who’s  doing  what  to  whom,  and  academic  elements  of  the  case, 
who’s  paying  how  much  for  the  the  abstractions.  From  reading 
er,  ah,  privilege.  only,  I  understand  a  street  walker 

I  should  much  prefer  arguing  doesn’t  indulge  in  abstractions, 
for  a  permanent  ban  against  noisy  She  goes  from  the  abstract  to  the 
newsreel  and  movie  cameramen  at  concrete. 

ASNF,  luncheons  where  the  Presi-  After  looking  the  case  all  over, 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  speak-  the  judge  said  the  press  should  be 
ing;  or  in  favor  of  Lester  Market’s  barred.  Sometimes  in  reading  his 
annual  appeal  to  us  to  carry  the  rulings.  1  wonder  whether  he  thinks 
message  of  the  horror  of  the  split  that  Blackstone  is  a  cigar  or  a 
infinitive  to  the  Lower  Slobo-  hotel. 

vians.  The  lawyers  in  the  case  can 

.■\t  least  one  statement  stands  rush  out  of  court  and  give  the 
crystal  clear.  That  statement,  made  waiting  reporters  what  is  happen- 
by  the  Paul  Revere  of  Press  Free-  ing  inside. 

dom.  “Curley”  Pope,  was  to  the  The  press  was  to  be  allowed  in 
effect  that  Judge  Valente’s  ruling  for  the  hearing  of  the  defense, 
did  not  offer  itself  as  a  clean-cut  An  then  we  have  the  amazing 
case  upon  which  to  wage  a  conn-  siutation  of  the  witnesses  talking 
ter-offensive.  to  the  reporters  out  of  the  court- 

The  Louisville  Slugger  can  say  room, 
that  again.  Even  the  nobler  of  I  wonder  in  the  discussions  up 
the  editorial  gentry,  if  any,  would  here  if  it  ever  occurred  to  any- 
look  pretty  silly  contending  that  body  that  you  don’t  have  to  print 
it  is  anybody’s  inalienable  right,  what  goes  on  in  the  court.  Every 
if  he  chooses  to,  to  dish  out  the  editor  is  the  possessor  of  his  own 
slimy  mess  that  was  and  is  the  conscience.  If  that  were  not  so, 
Jelke  trial  along  with  the  kippered  I  think  they  could  make  a  lot  more 
herring  and  scrambled  eggs  at  circulation  if  they  ran  this  Dr. 
breakfast  time,  or  to  combat  How-  Kinsey  Report  as  a  serial  with 
dy  Doody  in  the  cool  of  the  eve-  pictures. 

ning-  The  Jelke  case  with  all  its  bawd- 

The  trouble  with  human  beings  iness  may  serve  endless  arguments 
is-— and  we  editors  safely  may  ad-  around  bars  and  elsewhere  as  to 
mit  among  ourselves  that  we’re  what  was  said  and  what  should 
human,  too^ — that  their  judgment  have  been  said  and  what  was  done 
frequently  is  thrown  off  balance  and  what  was  not  done.  We  must 
(1)  by  dollar-sign  spots  before  bring  the  general  public  mind  and 
their  eyes;  or  (2)  by  an  over-  especially  the  newspaper  mind  to 
powering  ambition  to  triumph  the  realization  that  the  fight  is 
over  some  other  fellow;  or,  (3)  not  for  any  special  privilege  of 
by  both.  On  this  point,  I  am  sure,  the  press.  The  fight  is  for  free- 
there  must  be  complete  agreement  dom  of  information.  I  think  the 
among  us.  Therefore,  there  must  Society  through  some  30  years  of 
be  complete  agreement,  too,  on  existence  has  done  more  to  justify 
the  proposition  that  greed,  or  am-  its  existence  in  the  now  organized 
bition,  or  both,  very  likely  would  fight  for  freedom  of  information 
have  wrecked  the  judgment  of  than  anything  we  have  ever  done 
Jelke  material  of  many  an  other-  as  individuals. 
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THE  NEW  LOOK  has  come  to  Boston  journalism  with  the  complete 
revamping  of  the  Boston  Post.  Gone  is  the  traditional  hodge-podge  of 
all-cap  headlines  on  Page  One,  and  inside  pages,  too,  have  been  dressed 
up  with  new  typeface,  airy  makeup,  etc.  It  all  happened  on  April  20. 


Elliston  Retires 
As  Editorial 
Page  Director 

Washington — Herbert  Elliston, 
since  1940  director  of  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post’s  editorial  page,  this 
week  retired,  but  will  continue  as 
a  contributing  editor.  Robert  H. 
Estabrook,  who  joined  the  Post 
as  an  editorial  writer  in  1946, 
will  take  over  where  Mr.  Elliston 
leaves  off. 

The  Post  management  said  Mr. 
Elliston’s  retirement  was  dictated 
by  a  heart  ailment  which  confined 
him  to  a  hospital  for  several 
months  last  year. 

Mr.  Elliston,  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land,  has  had  a  varied  journal¬ 
istic  career.  In  the  ’20s  he  was  in 
the  Far  East  for  the  Manchester 
(England)  Guardian  and  Sew 
York  World.  Coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1922,  he  joined 
the  New  York  Sun  and  then  the 
New  York  Herald,  later  returning 
to  the  Far  East  as  New  York 
Herald  correspondent. 

After  a  stretch  as  assistant 
director  of  research  for  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
New  York,  and  publisher  of  the 


quarterly.  Foreign  Affairs,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  field 
when  he  joined  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  1933.  He 
came  to  the  Post  in  1940. 

He  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
prize  in  1949  for  his  editorials. 

Mr.  Estabrook  joined  the  Post 
after  a  four-year  “hitch”  in  the 
Army,  where  he  served  in  milit¬ 
ary  intelligence  and  as  informa¬ 
tion  and  education  officer  in 
Brazil.  Before  his  Army  service 
he  was  a  reporter  and  later  an 
editorial  writer  on  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  for  three 
years.  He  previously  worked  on 
newspapers  in  northern  Michigan. 

A  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Estabrook,  34,  was  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University 
summa  cum  hide  in  1939  and  is 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  and  served  as  Conference 
chairman  in  1950-51. 

Since  joining  the  Post,  Mr. 
Estabook’s  editorials  hove  re¬ 
ceived  two  honorable  mentions 
for  the  Heywood  Broun  Award. 
He  also  won  the  Trans-World 
Airlines  Award  for  the  best  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  editorial  on 
aviation  in  1950. 
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HE  okayed  Roanoke,  Passaic, 
Newark,  Appleton,  Utica  and  Gary 
for  a  place  on  the  newspaper  list .  . 


How  did  you  make  out? 


SALES  MANAGEMENT  has  just  confronted  sales 
executives  of  thirty  different  kinds  of  products  with 
newspaper  advertisements  run  by  their  companies 
in  thirty-two  cities  (including  those  above).  We 
asked  four  questions  .  .  .  got  these  answers. 

(2)  Were  you  consulted  before  X  newspaper  was  put 
on  the  list  for  this  ad? 

YES  73.8%  No  26.2% 

(2)  Will  you  be  consulted  when  the  contract  is  up  for 
renewal? 

YES  79.5%  No  20.5% 

(3)  Do  your  branch  or  district  managers  have  a  voice 
in  your  newspaper  advertising? 

^  YES  87.3%  No  12.7% 


These  answers  emphasize  something  you’ve  run 
across  yourself  any  number  of  times  .  .  .  something 
that’s  established  beyond  doubt  by  impartial  sur¬ 
veys  and  corporate  organization  charts — namely, 
that  the  sales  executive  is  the  top  company  author¬ 
ity  on  advertising  matters.  He  has  the  last  word 
on  media  .  .  .  and  must  be  sold. 

SALESMEN  CAN’T  SELL  HIM 

But  your  salesmen  can’t  sell  him  because  he  doesn’t 
.  .  .  as  a  rule  .  .  .  see  salesmen.  Here’s  how  these 
executives  answered  our  fourth  question: 

(4)  Do  you ,  as  a  rule,  see  newspaper  space  salesmen? 

NO  74.6%  Yes  25.4% 


SALES  MANAGEMENT  is 
the  only  magazine  edited  spe¬ 
cifically  for  the  sales  execu¬ 
tive  . . .  and  provides  through¬ 
out  the  year  both  the  know¬ 
how  of  his  job  and  the  local 
market  data  that  shows  him 
where  he  can  most  profitably 
apply  his  know-how.  (No 
wonder  SM’s  subscription  re¬ 
newal  is  currently  81.3%  .  .  . 
and  at  $8  a  subscription!) 


No  other  magazine  in  the 
sales  and  advertising  fields 
gives  this  twofold  guidance. 
SALES  MANAGEMENT, 
in  fact,  is  the  only  one  of 
these  magazines  to  which 
both  sales  and  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  can  turn  for  data  on 
local  markets. 

This  twofold  editorial  service 
is  just  one  reason  why 


SALES  MANAGEMENT 
carries  advertising  year  after 
year  from  more  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV  stations  .  .  . 
more  LOCAL  media  .  .  .  than 
any  of  the  other  magazines.* 
We’ll  be  happy  to  give  you 
many  other  reasons — along 
with  the  complete  story  on 
this  current  survey  on  news¬ 
paper  selection. 


*  Lyndon  Service  reports. 
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TAX  LOSS:  $750,000.  This  still,  seized  in  January, 
1953,  in  Brooklyn,  had  a  daily  potential  output  of 
over  10,000  “fifths”  of  illegal  whiskey.  Government 
agents  estimated  the  Federal  excise  tax  loss  at  $750,000 
during  the  3  months  it  operated. 


TAX  LOSS:  $42,000  A  DAY.  Last  September,  Philadelphia  police  seized  their  biggest  stilt  since  Prohibition, 
capable  of  producing  over  40,000  “fifths”  of  bootleg  whiskey  a  day.  Every  day  it  operated  at  capacity,  according  to 
police,  it  robbed  the  Government  of  $42,000.  Commented  a  local  newspaper:  “Raiding  stills  is  fine,  but  the  most 
effective  way  to  stamp  them  out  is  to  reduce  taxes  to  the  point  where  the  legitimate  products  will  be  preferred  to 
those  which  often  bring  death  and  illness.” 


TAX  LOSS:  $247,500.  This  innocent-looking  cot¬ 
tage  in  a  quiet  Long  Island  suburb  housed  a  still  that 
had  been  operating  at  capacity  for  five  months  when 
seized  April  II,  1951.  Local  police  said  it  cost  the 
Government  $247,500  in  taxes. 


a  vicious  racket  hits  the  big  time 


The  bootlegger  is  more  than  a  thief  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  tax  millions.  He  breeds  graft,  corrup¬ 
tion,  disregard  for  law  and  order.  Sickness, 
blindness,  sometimes  death  itself,  come  from 
his  bottle. 

What's  the  answer? 

The  legal  distilling  industry  proposes;  (1) 
Reduce  the  excise  tax  to  a  realistic  $6.00  a 
gallon  rate,  which  would  still  be  1673S  higher 
than  it  was  in  1939,  (2)  Increase  the  penalties 
for  illegal  distilling.  (3)  Increase  Federal  and 
state  enforcement  staffs. 

Before  you  agree  or  disagree  with  these 
recommendations,  please  read  the  “Tax  Facts” 
column  at  the  right. 


When  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits 
was  increased  from  $6  to  $9  a  gallon  in  1944, 
the  profit  to  be  made  from  illegal  “no-tax" 
whiskey  was  too  big  for  organized  crime  to 
ignore  very  long. 

By  1 946 — with  copper,  sugar  and  other  raw 
materials  available  —  underworld  bankrolls 
were  financing  stills,  warehouses,  trucks  and 
salesmen  in  setting  up  shop  in  and  near  metro¬ 
politan  cities. 

By  1951,  Federal  seizures  of  moonshine 
stills  had  jumped  from  6,461  to  10,250*  ...  an 
increase  of  59%  since  1946.  More  alarming, 
their  daily  producing  capacity  had  more  than 
doubled*.  Today,  when  undermanned  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  are  able  to  seize  a  still, 
they  find  more  and  more  of  the  mass  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  pictured  above. 

And  today,  the  Federal  tax  is  not  $9  but 
$10.50  a  gallon.  The  last  tax  increase  of 
November  1,  1951,  simply  made  a  bad  prob¬ 
lem  worse. 


TAX  LOSS:  $12,000  A  DAY.  Revenue  agents  said 
this  modem  still,  captured  near  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  in 
October,  1952,  was  able  to  cheat  the  Government  of 
over  512,000  every  day  it  operated.  The  gang  had 
erected  a  special  building  with  a  peaked  roof  to  hide 
the  22-foot  still  from  passing  motorists. 


\thinha/t\ 


*  Source:  ATTD,  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept. 
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Editor 


When  you  pay  around  $4.27*  for  a  “fifth”  of 
your  favorite  whiskey,  you  actually  pay  about 
SI. 89  for  the  whiskey  itself,  about  S2.38  more  in 
Federal,  state  and  local  taxes. 

That’s  like  paying  a  “sales  tax”  of  125%  on  the 
merchandise!  Taxes  take  over  half  of  your  liquor 
dollar! 

Here’s  what  happened  during  the  first  full  year 
(Nov.  1,  1951 — Nov.  1,  1952)  of  the  present 
SI 0.50  per  gallon  Federal  Excise  Tax  . . . 

. . .  You  had  to  pay  S237  million  more  in  liquor 
taxes  than  you  would  have  paid  at  the  S9  rate. 
. . .  Your  Federal  Government  gained  only  S30 
million  in  liquor  excise  revenue  ...an  increase 
of  less  than  2%  .  .  .  because  you  bought  less 
legal  liquor. 

. . .  Your  Federal  Government  lost  about  $40  mil¬ 
lion  in  corporate  income  taxes  as  profits  de¬ 
clined  with  drastically  falling  legal  liquorsales. 
. . .  Your  Federal  Government  lost  additional  mil¬ 
lions  in  personal  income  taxes  as  distillers, 
wholesalers,  retailers  and  suppliers  cut  their 
payrolls  and  dividends. 

. . .  Your  State  Governments  lost  approximately 
S33  million  in  liquor  tax  revenue  . . .  money 
badly  needed  for  welfare  and  other  vital 
programs. 

Under  the  $10.50  tax,  bootleggers  had  more  rea¬ 
son  than  ever  before  to  defy  the  law.  In  1951 
alone.  Federal  and  state  authorities  with  lament¬ 
ably  inadequate  staffs  were  able  to  seize  20,402 
illegal  stills.  No  one  knows  how  many  thousands 
more  escaped  seizure. 


A  Tax  Increase  oj  854%  Since  Repeal! 
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Since  the  $9.00  tax  went  into  effect  in  1944,  whis¬ 
key  has  carried  the  heaviest  Federal  tax  burden 
of  any  commodity  or  service.  On  top  of  today’s 
prohibitive  $10.50  rate  you  must  pay  an  average 
of  $2.80  a  gallon  more  in  other  Federal,  state  and 
local  taxes! 


Distilled  Spirits  vs.  All  Other  Excise-taxed 
Products— 1939-1951 


Chart  above  shows  what’s  happened  to  distilled 
spirits  vs.  all  other  excise-taxed  products  and 
services  since  1939.  The  $6.00  rate  proposed  by 
the  legal  distilling  industry  represents  a  167% 
increase  over  the  1939  level,  as  compared  to  an 
average  increase  of  129%  on  all  other  excise- 
taxed  products  and  services. 

•  The  average  national  retail  price 
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Ayer  Trophy 

continued  from  page  22 


led  the  reader  from  one  news 
story  to  the  next. 

The  pages  commented  approv¬ 
ingly  on  the  attention  which  many 
newspapers  pay  to  below-fhe-fold 
interest  on  the  front  page,  and  to 
well-planned  make-up  on  inside 
pages. 

Drop  Column  Rules 

Continuing  trends,  they  noted, 
include  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  papers  dropping  column  rules 
to  create  more  white  space,  more 
use  of  flush-left  headlines,  more 
use  of  front-page  photos,  and  more 
use  of  Bodoni  type  for  headlines. 

The  judges  commented  on  the 
imaginative  job  being  done,  con¬ 
sidering  their  more  limited  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  by  newspapers  in 
the  10,000  to  50,000  circulation 
class. 

Easier  to  Read 

H.  A.  Batten,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  who 
has  seen  all  23  exhibitions,  said, 
“It  is  most  impressive  to  note  how 
continuously  newspapers  work  to 
improve  themselves  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  readers.  In  this  past 
year,  more  newspapers  than  ever 
have  been  adding  equipment  and 
making  changes  designed  to  make 
their  pages  more  attractive  and 
easier  to  read.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  fine  showing  made  by  the  en¬ 
tries  in  this  year’s  exhibition.” 

Newspapers  reaching  the  finals 
of  the  judging  in  addition  to  the 
award  winners  were: 

Reach  Finals 

More  than  50,000  circulation — 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal  -  Herald,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Evening  Dispatch, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picay- 
une,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

10,0(X)  to  50,000  —  Westchester 
(Pa.)  Daily  Local  News,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  News,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Leader.  East  Liver¬ 
pool  (Ohio)  Review,  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun,  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Evening  Herald,  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph. 

Smaller  Papers 

Less  than  10,000  —  Frederick 
(Md.)  News.  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Stan¬ 
dard  Sentinel,  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune, 
Aiken  (S.  C.)  Standard  and  Re¬ 
view,  Brazil  (Ind.)  Daily  Times, 
Winchester  (Va.)  Evening  Star, 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune, 
Washington  (Pa.)  Reporter,  Three 
Rivers  (Mich.)  Commercial. 

Tabloids  regardless  of  circula¬ 
tion — Newsday,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
and  Gazette  and  Daily,  York,  Pa. 


Illinois  Doily 
Sues  Its  Rival 
Over  Picture 

Belleville,  111. — Editor  Robert 
L.  Kern  of  the  Belleville  Daily 
News-Democrat  is  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant  in  a  $250,000  libel 
suit  filed  by  the  rival  Belleville 
Daily  Advocate. 

Mr.  Kern  is  editor  of  the  paper 
named  as  defendant  in  the  suit.  He 
also  owns  one-third  of  the  Advo¬ 
cate  corporation,  plaintiff. 

According  to  the  Advocate,  the 
suit  is  based  on  publication  of  a 
picture  and  an  accompanying  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  News-Democrat  on 
Page  1  on  April  3,  1953,  of  Philip 
Eicher,  a  veteran  Belleville  voter, 
with  the  caption:  “Nothing  Faked 
About  This  Picture.” 

The  plaintiff  alleges  that  Mr. 
Eicher  was  quoted  in  the  News- 
Democrat  as  saying  he  was  going 
to  vote  in  the  April  7  election  for 
the  ticket  in  the  first  column  of 
candidates  headed  by  Mayor  H.  V. 
Calhoun. 

A  similar  picture  of  Eicher  had 
been  published  in  the  Advocate  the 
previous  day,  April  2,  showing  him 
pointing  to  the  ticket  of  his  choice, 
the  Less  Tax  Party,  in  the  second 
column  on  the  ballot. 

The  suit  contends  that  the  Advo¬ 
cate  at  all  times  “enjoyed  a  good 
and  high  reputation  for  journalistic 
integrity  among  thousands  of  sub¬ 
scribers  and  readers  of  its  news¬ 
paper  and  also  among  the  great 
many  of  its  advertisers.” 

The  Advocate  also  specifically 
denies  having  published  any  untrue, 
false  or  fake  picture  of  Eicher.  The 
suit  contends  that  the  News-Demo¬ 
crat  article  infers  that  the  Advo¬ 
cate  acted  as  a  propaganda  agent 
for  some  political  party  and  pub¬ 
lished  falsehoods.  It  contends  an 
added  inference  is  that  the  Advo¬ 
cate  “had  tricked  a  trusting  old 
man  by  dishonest  methods.” 

The  Advocate  explained: 

“The  Advocate  picture  was  taken 
after  a  friend  of  Mr.  Eicher  had 
informed  this  newspaper  that  he 
had  voted  for  50  years  in  the  first 
precinct  of  the  third  ward  and  had 
no  political  significance  except  that 
Mr.  Eicher  volunteered  the  inform¬ 
ation  published  during  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  photographers. 

“The  same  day  the  News-Demo¬ 
crat  picture  was  published  Mr. 
Eicher  made  a  sworn  affidavit  at¬ 
tested  to  before  a  notary  public 
that  the  Advocate  had  quoted  him 
correctly.  This  affidavit,  together 
with  supporting  affidavits  by  two 
Advocate  photographers,  one  of 
them  the  son  of  a  candidate  on  the 
Calhoun  ticket,  was  published  in 
the  Advocate  of  April  4.” 

Publication  of  the  News-Demo¬ 
crat’s  picture,  the  suit  complains, 
has  subjected  the  Advocate  to  “re¬ 
proach  and  ridicule  and  has  great¬ 
ly  injured  its  good  name  and  repu¬ 
tation  among  subscribers,  rea^rs 
and  advertising  clients." 
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And  often,  even  if  you  can  big  beef  about  the  plan  and  I 
Hditorial  Costs  make  a  date  for  dismissal  that  will  wrote  a  note  to  our  management 

stick,  you  are  stuck  with  a  whop-  negotiator  just  before  leaving  for 

continued  from  page  20  pj^g  big  severance  payment  that  the  East  suggesting  we  hang  tough 

•  makes  you  think  twice  before  can-  on  this  one.  It  is  a  plan  that  re- 

t  tVio  '  *■’  pencils  njpig  gygj,  the  most  inefficient  dounds  to  the  benefit  of  the  staff 

Zr  A  'worker.  as  much  as  to  management,  if  not 

inZ ^  opeiat-  Please  understand  that  I’m  not  more  so.  If  the  managing  editor 

o.?i  .  arguing  about  the  Guild  one  way  ever  loses  the  right  to  assign  his 

r>f  rw>r'r.nn..y*^-  Tk  ^1  Other.  I’ve  always  main-  staff  as  he  sees  fit.  he  has  com- 

"f  d-Partment-—  tained  that  the  publishers  have  pjetclv  lost  control  of  his  depart- 

I  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  ment.' 

.  "  .■  expenses  had  situation  because  of  their  Scrooge  i  • 

dropped  to  12.08%  of  the  total  methods  in  the  past.  In  many  ways  Closing 

opera  mnal  expenses  of  the  paper  jj  serves  them  right.  Now  there  is  the  matter  of  me- 

dse'n^to  19^^%”ll  What  to  Do  chanical  costs  that  are  involved 

there  had  been  a  decrease  in^edi  about  editorial  departrnent.  A  re- 

torial  expense  in  relation  to  other  controlling  payroll  costs?  There 

expense  of  nearly  1%  while  there  -e  several  things  that  occur  to  m^  exces^^  of ^  $300  for  overtun. 

an  increase  in  payroll  in  •  ranae  sense  the  costly  in  overtime  but.  also,  in  lost 

relation  to  the  paper  s  total  payro  1  *•  ^  ^  circulation  esneciallv  for  a  morn- 

of  more  than  .1%  most  important  thing  of  all  that  circulation,  especially  tor  a  morn 

Attacking  the  thing  from  an-  can  be  done  about  is  to  scr^n  rather  elementary 

other  angle,  in  19.^8  the  expense  youc  help  before  it  Incomes  a  fix-  .  comrSlinc  mechanical 

end  of  editorial  operations  was  ture  on  the  payroll.  In  most  cases  ^hing 

39.75%  of  the  total  cost  of  the  you  should  know  in  a  month  what  costs,  ana  tnat  is  tne  matter 

department  while  the  payroll  was  of  a  produc^  you  have.  Hot;"lspSly®cSlr'"paTes^  '' 

<i0.25.  Last  year  the  exnensp  nrn-  -■  Overtime.  We  have  an  or-  especially  coior  pages, 

portion  of  the  cost  had  drorm-'d  ‘^cr  cutting  off  all  overtime  unless  ®y  P'anning  and  screening 
m  33%  while  the  payroll  specifically  approved  in  advance  editor  can  reduce  engraving  costs, 

risen  to  67%.  by  either  myself  or  the  night  man-  especially  if  the  engraving  room 

,  aging  editor.  Now  our  overtime  “  department  of  the  newspaper. 

Lncontrollable  ^  Last  year  we  were  able  to  elim- 

This  increase  in  the  cost  of  per-  20  and  30  hours,  sometimes  as  low  mate  a  situation  on  the  day  side 
sonnel  has  become  in  many  ways  p  or  IS  for  the  entire  denart-  by  sending  out  enough  pictures 
an  almost  uncontrollable  cost  be-  ment”  ‘he  night  before  for  our  early 

cause  of  Guild  agreements  that  tie  3  ’  Vacations  1  asked  each  editions,  and  using  just  enough 

the  editor’s  hands.  It  used  to  be  desk— sports  women’s  city  news  pictures  for  the  early  editions 

that  a  managing  editor  could  re-  copy,  etc.— to  give  some  earnest  ‘be  next  day.  We  were  able  to 
duce  or  expand  his  staff  to  meet  attention  to  what  replacements  eliminate  a  position  at  $125  a 
varying  emergencies  in  the  budget  were  absolutely  necessary  during  "'eck  in  the  engraving  room, 
or  the  load  he  had  to  carry.  He  the  vacation  season.  Every  editor  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

could  cut  corners  by  eliminating  coojserated  splendidly  by  more  Erank  Eyurly  (lies  Moines 
less  necessary  functions  and  com-  careful  scheduling  of  vacations  so  Register  and  Tribune):  It  seems 
billing  others,  pay  overtime  in  that  too  many  people  weren’t  off  to  me  that  the  dollars  that  go  into 

time  off  during  slack  periods,  etc.  at  any  one  time.  We  saved  $6,000.  an  editorial  budget  arc  properly 

And  most  important  of  all  he  4.  We  maintain  a  list  of  peo-  pro-rated  over  three  items.  The 
coffid  eliminate  deadwood  on  his  some  of  them  instructors  at  most  important,  from  an  editor’s 

Stair  and  thus  maintain  an  eco-  University  of  Washington,  who  point  of  view,  is  manpower, 
nomic  level  of  efficiency’.  Most  of  are  available  for  reading  copy  in  The  second  essential  which  we 
the  time  deadwood  didn’t  develop  emergencies.  Recently  1  told  the  couldn't  do  without  is  print  paj^r. 
t^cause  staff  members  knew  they  news  editor  he  was  going  to  have  The  third  which  varies  in  im- 
rtad  to  produce  or  else.  jo  train  some  reporters  as  copy-  portance  depending  on  the  kind 

Now,  as  you  know,  it  practical-  readers.  I  have  heard  reports  that  of  a  paper  you  edit  and  the  kind 

ly  takes  an  overt  act  like  a  re-  the  Guild  is  preparing  to  make  a  of  a  market  you  serve  is  the  re¬ 
porter  busting  up  the  city  room 
or  the 

become 

rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
pay 

on  pa-  «  T' 

rnoney 

paper 

you  re- 

ward  your  better  producers  as  they  ^ 

should  be  rewarded  because  so  |  ^ 

much  of  your  budget  goes  to  the  ^ 

people  who  do  just  enough  to  get  ^ 

’’y-  ^  '*■  —  V 

You  can’t  cut  your  costs  by 

combining  two  jobs  in  your  de-  H 

partment  on  a  reduced  scale  be-  ^  *  H 

cause  you  immediately  have  a  J  H 

Guild  complaint  that  “you’re  "**'  ««  — ■ 

“speeding  up.’’  Your  brilliant  re- 
porters,  etc.,  naturally  are  apt  to 
drift  off  to  better  paying  jobs  else¬ 
where  while  the  marginal  and  sub-  IT^  PIE  IN  THE  SKY  for  Anne  Gowen,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
marginal  producers  stay  on,  secure  reporter  who  finds  herself  having  lunch  with  Brig.  Gen.  Armistead 
in  their  jobs.  D.  Mead  while  covering  the  opening  of  a  cafeteria  at  Fort  McPherson. 


occurring  drain  which  inclu 
everything  from  press  associati 
assessments,  features,  comic  stri 
travel,  telephone,  telegraph  to 
pastepots,  and  everything  else  t 
goes  into  the  budget. 

I  want  to  talk  about  these  th 
items. 

On  our  own  newspapers,  whi 
publishes  morning,  evening  a 
Sunday  editions,  we  employ  abos 
140  individuals.  We  fly  rcpotlr 
and  photographers  regularly 
points  up  to  200  miles  from  D; 
Moines. 

1  question  whether  many  ne» 
papers  are  overstaffed  at  the  tot 
of  their  own  local  government 
their  own  circulation  areas. 

If  you  agree  with  our  conch 
sions  that  reporters  and  cof 
readers  and  photographers  provt 
ed  they  keep  busy,  constitute  ;; 
untouchable  area  so  far  as  edilt 
rial  economy  is  concerned,  thi 
leaves  two  fields  in  which  ecoi» 
mies  can  be  achieved. 

One  is  print  paper  and  the  othe 
is  the  vast  amount  of  money  thi 
goes  into  fixed  payments  to  & 
press  associations,  the  syndicatr 
and  the  book  publishing  house 
or  free  lance  who  has  somethir 
to  sell. 

Silly  Way  to  Operate 

There  are  limitations  other  thr 
economic  limitations  that  make  tjl 
necessary  to  condense,  rewrite  aiCj’j 
sift  a  news  report  for  publicatiot'J 
I  once  heard  one  of  the  editorli 
of  a  great  American  newspaper  | 
explain  that  his  newspaper  soiw-ff 
times  had  100  columns  of  overx:| 
by  city  edition.  This  strikes  me* 
as  a  silly  way  to  operate  an  edito-  S 
rial  department.  5 

There  is  a  formula  that  we  ap  5 
ply  in  our  own  situation  that  goes  1 
about  as  follows:  It  costs  us  $42.'  ^ 
to  add  two  pages  or  16  columcs  | 
to  our  morning  paper.  It  costs 
$280  to  add  two  pages  to  the  all-  * 
ernoon  paper,  and  it  costs  ® 
$1,000  to  add  two  pages  to  011: ' 
Sunday  paper. 

It  does  not  require  a  bookkeep 
er’s  mentality  to  calculate  ho* 
much  money  could  be  saved  in  1. 
year  by  perhaps  eliminating  tvel 
pages  a  week  in  each  edition 
his  paper.  $186  p>er  100,000  !»•  | 
pers  to  put  16  columns  of  ne»' I 
into  the  paper.  | 

Editors  are  usually  creatures  01  | 
habit,  and'if  a  newspaper  has  bett  i 
in  the  practice  of  publishing  >  r 
dozen  comic  strips  and  panels  «  j 
even  two  dozen  comic  strips  sib  j 
panels,  this  becomes  the  law  of 
the  office.  The  editor  asumes  th^ 
he  should  not  buy  a  new  strip 
wihtout  dropping  a  strip  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  thinks  a  strip 
is  bad,  he  would  not  contemplstt 
dropping  it  without  making  a  re 
placement. 

It  has  never  been  demonstratw 
successfully,  1  believe,  that  4 
newspaper  audience  will  evaporate 
if  its  favorite  afternoon  paper  ap 
pears  with  1 1  comics  instead  of  1*-  ^ 
News  gathering  agencies  are  iH"  if 

{Continued  on  page  132)  \ 
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J  AMPOL  METHODS  for  Handling 
Rolls  of  Newsprint,  Stereotype 
Plates  and  Mailroom  Products 


Jampol  Methods  and  Eqmpment  .  .  .  developed  through  more 
than  a  quarter  oi  a  century  oi  specialized  experience  .  .  .  piety  a  most 
important  part  in  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  many  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspaper  plants. 

Publishers,  architects  and  engineers  contemplating  new  buildings 
or  the  expansion  of  present  facilities  will  find  ovu  services  invaluable. 


Mailroom  Wire  Tying  Machine 
Feeder  Conveyor 


Design  your  building  aroimd  the  Jampol  materials  handling 
methods.  And  .  .  .  the  Jampol  name  has  long  been  identified  with 
NON-SLIP  PRESS  FLOORS. 


Spiral  Bundle  Delivery 
Chutes 


editor  I 
wspajx’ 
r  sorao 


Stereotype  Plate  Conveyor 


Assures  speed  and  effkienty  in  mailroom  of  Milwaukee  Journal 


This  unit  receives  loose  stacks  of  newspapers  placed  on  conveyor  by  a  mailer. 
It  conveys,  automotically  ties  the  loose  stacks  of  newspapers  with  top  and 
bottom  wrapper;  then  automatically  ejects  the  finished  bundle  into  a  chute 
leading  to  the  loading  platform.  This  is  done  at  a  rote  oi  22-24  single  tied  or 
10-12  double  tied  bundles  per  minute. 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  INC. 

728-742  Gist  STREET,  BROOKLYN  20,  NEW  YORK 

WE  WILL  GLADLY  DISCUSS  YOUR  PROBLEM  IF  YOU  WILL  WRITE  US 


Newsprint  Conveyor 


Newsprint  Tiering 
Machine 
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Non-slip  Press  Floor 


Newsprint  Track  System 
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dispensable  to  a  newspaper  in  the 
minds  of  many  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Some  years  ago  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  middle  west,  in  a  city 
of  about  50,000  population,  was 
receiving  a  leased  wire  service,  the 
Associated  Press,  the  United 
Press,  International  News  Service, 
and  two  bundles  a  day  of  copy, 

I  am  not  going  to  win  any 
friends  in  the  informal  sessions  of 
this  Society  downstairs  in  the  bar 
when  I  suggest  that  an  editor  who 
buys  three  press  association  serv¬ 
ices  for  one  telegraph  editor  to 
process  is  not  doing  his  readers 
any  particular  service. 

In  the  case  of  the  newspaper 
mentioned,  two  men  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk  processing  one  wire 
report,  plus  an  extra  man  on  the 
street  reporting  local  news,  would 
have  served  the  readers  in  that 
area  much  better. 

AHure  of  Prestige 

There  is  an  allure  to  many  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  so-called  prestige  fea¬ 
tures  which  cost  him  a  lot  of 
money  and  give  his  newspapers 
an  enviable  reputation  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  because  the  readers  are 
impressed  by  the  character  of  the 
features.  Several  years  ago  the 
memoirs  of  one  New  Deal  cabinet 
member  fetched  what  I  call  alarm¬ 
ing  prices  for  newspaper  serial 
rights. 

One  editor  told  me  that  he  paid 
$5,000  for  the  feature  because  of 
iu  prestige  value.  I  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  that  there  are  such  features. 
We  have  bought  and  published 
many  of  them  in  Des  Moines.  We 
published  the  official  papers  of  a 
prominent  public  figure  in  our 
morning  newspaper  and  got  prac¬ 
tically  no  reader  response,  but  I 
guess  we  had  a  lot  of  prestige. 

We  published  the  memoirs  of 
the  pretty  secretary  of  another 
public  figure  and  we  had  amazing 
reader  response,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  achieved  much  prestige  with 
that. 

We  believe  most  newspapers  can 
achieve  prestige  better  by  tying 
up  a  reporter  or  two  on  a  local 
situation. 

There  are  certain  mechanics  of 
news  room  wherein  money  can  be 
spent  productively  and  economi¬ 
cally,  In  our  office,  which  main¬ 
tains  separate  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  staffs,  we  do  not  think  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  each  reporter 
with  a  telephone.  By  grouping  the 
men  and  their  desks  in  clumps  of 
four,  it  is  possible  to  make  two 
telephones  serve  four  writers. 

TTie  advance  planning  of  feature 
material  has  achieved  economies 
in  our  office.  If  we  are  sending  a 
reporter  out  into  the  state  to  cover 
a  feature  for  use  the  following 
Sunday,  we  normally  survey  other 
likely  assignments  in  the  same 
area  where  the  time  element  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  is  possible 
on  the  same  mileage  and  travel 


expense  to  produce  two  or  three 
Sunday  features  at  approximately 
the  cost  of  one. 


Charles  Storke  {Santa  Barbara 
News-Press):  I  like  to  think  that 
editing  and  publishing  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  Santa  Barbara  is  a  little 
more  stimulating  than  in  many 
cities  of  its  same  size  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  Most  of  our  people 
have  been  educated  to  newspaper 
tastes  in  metropolitan  cities. 

That  creates  problems  in  edito¬ 
rial  budget  that  would  sink  many 
newspapers  of  our  size.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  staff  may  be  faced  with 
assignments  in  a  week  which  vary 
from  interviewing  Judge  Medina 
fresh  from  the  New  York  commu¬ 
nist  trial,  the  president  of  a  Chica¬ 
go  Bank,  and  Lotte  Lehman  who 
is  resident  of  Santa  Barbara,  to 
be  topped  off  with  the  premiere 
performance  of  Judith  Anderson’s 
“John  Brown’s  Body,”  and  all  with 
the  finesse  of  the  New  York  spe¬ 
cialist.  Anything  short  of  that 
brings  subscriber  recriminations. 

Added  to  the  intimate  news 
coverage  required  of  a  community 
newspaper  of  22,000  circulation  in 
a  city  of  44,000  people  in  whose 
territory  the  metropolitan  press  of 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
feel  they  have  a  partial  proprietary 
interest,  this  presents  serious  edi¬ 
torial  management  problems  which 
seem  surmountable  only  through 
long  familiarity. 

30  on  Fulltime  Staff 

A  full  time  staff  of  30  men  and 
women,  nearly  as  many  stringer 
correspondents,  two  general  news 
services,  AP  wirephoto,  full  time 
sports  wire  and  more  features  than 
we  need  combine  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  in  7  days  20  editions. 

Our  editorial  costs  today  nearly 
equal  the  gross  annual  revenue 
of  the  News-Press  20  years  ago 
when  1  started  to  work.  In  the 
month  of  February  1953.  com¬ 
pared  to  ’52,  our  payroll  costs 
were  down  5%  despite  a  general 
scale  increase  plus  normal  merit 
raises.  Other  expenses  directly 
charged  to  the  department  were  up 
6%.  The  total  of  other  expenses 
equalled  50%  of  the  payroll.  The 
net  difference  showed  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  savings.  We  produced  about 
6%  more  pages  in  1953  over  1952. 

A  study  indicates  that  a  little 
closer  supervision  of  our  daily 
controllable  expense  items  might 
have  effected  an  overall  percent¬ 
age  savings  of  not  over  3%.  Over¬ 
time  compensation  above  straight 
time  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
one  fourth  of  one  staff  man.  We 
ran  within  2%  of  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  columns  of  zinc.  Our  zinc 
costs  averaged  6  cents  a  square. 
We  published  close  to  300  col¬ 
umns  of  zinc  each  February,  Our 
cost  of  photo  supplies  doubled, 
which  would  indicate  that  we 
should  try  once  again  for  better 
inventory  control,  though  all  other 
efforts  in  the  past  had  no  more 
benefit  than  psychological. 

We  published  about  500  col¬ 


umns  of  stringer  correspondence 
in  1953,  almost  double  our  pro¬ 
duction  last  year  in  February. 
Normally,  this  would  have  in¬ 
creased  our  number  of  published 
pages,  but  by  sharp  editing  be¬ 
tween  rural  and  city  editions  we 
kept  it  within  reason.  This  doubled 
our  correspondence  cost,  but 
through  a  little  advance  planning 
we  accomplished  it  without  any 
increase  in  our  toll  charges  for 
telephone  and  teletype. 

Our  composing  room  absorbed 
the  additional  typesetting  and 
make-up  which  was  substantial 
without  noticeably  adding  to  man 
hours  worked  during  the  month. 

I  might  add  that  our  average 
daily  editorial  hole  other  than  ad¬ 
vertising  will  run  over  90  columns 
and  our  Sunday  175  columns 
without  Sunday  magazine  or 
comics. 

It  is  our  belief  that  we  are  edit¬ 
ing  a  more  complete  paper  in 
every  respect  than  we  were  a  year 
ago,  more  news  in  every  category. 
The  fact  that  our  costs  have  re¬ 
mained  the  same  overall  I  attest 
to  one  reason.  We  do  not  keep 
a  hawk  eye  from  the  business  of¬ 
fice  piercing  every  penny  that  is 
spent.  We  spend  freely  when  we 
are  after  an  Important  story 
whether  it  is  spot  or  feature. 

I  shall  close  with  one  general 
observation.  One  of  our  greatest 
problems  in  editorial  and  all  other 
costs  is  simply  too  much  prosper¬ 
ity  for  too  long.  Too  much  pro¬ 
sperity  has  lowered  the  publisher’s 
resistance  to  rising  rates  for  labor 
and  supplies. 

He  has  bought  some  packages 
in  the  past  few  years  because  the 
cash  register  was  ringing  freely 
that  will  be  hard  to  impossible 
to  unload  for  a  long  hard  road 
to  come.  Newspaper  consolidations 
are  in  the  making. 

If  I  thought  that  editors  ever 
retired  with  a  bankroll,  I  would 
be  tempted  to  start  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  a  home  for  editors  displaced 
by  high  editorial  costs. 


Jack  B.  Thompson 
Buys  Virginia  Paper 

Clifton  Forge,  Va. — ^Jack  B. 
Thompson,  at  present  executive 
editor  of  the 

Chester  (Pa.) _ 

Times,  and  Mrs. 

Thompson  have 
purchased  the 
47-year-old  Clif¬ 
ton  Forge  Daily 
Review  from  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Abey,  an 
executive  of  the 
Reading  (Pa.) 

Eagle. 

On  May  1 , 

M  r .  Thompson  Thompson 
will  become 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Daily  Review,  Inc.,  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspaper.  Mrs. 
Thompson  will  be  vicepresident 
and  their  daughter,  Bicky,  will  be 
secretary. 


Clapper  Award 
Judges  Love 
Lucey's  Style 

Washington  —  Charles  T.  Lu- 
cey,  political  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  other 
papers  in  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
group,  is  the 
ninth  recipient  of 
the  Annual  Ray- 
mo  n  d  Clapper 
Award  for  “com¬ 
prehensive  and 
discerning”  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  1952 
presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

Judges  de-  _ 

scribed  Mr.  Lu-  Lucey 

cey’s  work  as  “clearly  the  best  of 
an  outstanding  group  of  entries  in 
the  competition,”  and  said  they 
were  especially  impressed  by  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  “report^ 
and  evaluated”  political  trends  in 
their  own  widely  scattered  sections 
ot  the  country. 

The  award,  which  includes  > 
$500  cash  prize,  was  made  at  the 
closing  banquet  of  the  ASNE  and 
was  presented  by  ASNE  President 
Wright  Bryan. 

Mr.  Lucey  was  selected  by  the 
judges  as  the  correspondent,  who 
in  their  opinion,  most  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tenets  of  objective  and 
painstaking  reporting  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  late  Raymond 
Clapper,  Scripps-Howard  colum¬ 
nist  who  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  while  covering  World  War 
It  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Lucey,  48,  has  been  a  news¬ 
man  for  30  years.  His  first  re¬ 
porting  job  was  with  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald.  He  later 
joined  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  News- 
Bee.  Five  years  later  he  went  to 
work  on  the  Dublin  (Ireland)  In¬ 
dependent,  where  he  remained  for 
a  year.  On  his  return  to  this 
country,  he  joined  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  coming  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  S-H  correspondent  in  1937. 

Clapper  award  judges  were  Sev- 
ellon  Brown,  III,  editor  of  the 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal;  Her¬ 
bert  Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Herbert 
F.  Com,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star; 
Felix  McKnight,  managing  editor 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  and 
Gideon  Seymour,  executive  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
&  Tribune. 

In  an  editorial  captioned  “We 
Love  Lucey”  the  Washington 
Daily  News  indicated  the  decision 
of  the  judges  was  unanimous. 


Broshear  in  PR 

Los  Angeles — Ernest  Brashear, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  labor 
editor,  has  resigned  to  head  a 
new  public  relations  program  for 
the  California  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor. 
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Alcoa’s  $350,000,000  expansion  program  is  moving  right  along.  Last 
year  saw  an  important  new  ore  refining  plant  go  up  at  Bauxite,  Arkansas 
.  .  .  a  new  aluminum  smelting  plant  at  Wenatchee,  Washington  .  .  . 
another  at  Rockdale,  Texas  .  .  .  expansion  at  Point  Comfort  works, 
Texas,  and  at  Mobile,  Alabama  .  .  .  additions  and  improvements  to 
Alcoa’s  mining  and  manufacturing  facilities. 

More  than  five  thousand  new  jobs  were  created  at  Alcoa's  plants 
and  offices.  More  than  $30,000,000  was  added  in  new  annual 
wages,  salaries  and  benefits.  This  will  buy  a  good  many  products 
and  services. 

And  there  will  be  205,000  additional  tons  of  vital  aluminum  for  our 
defense  and  civilian  industry — its  foundries,  forges,  rolling  mills, 
extrusion  presses.  More  aluminum  for  over  1,200  military  applications, 
for  more  and  better  windows  and  screens,  trucks  and  trains,  electrical 
cable  and  irrigation  pipe,  home  freezers  and  television  sets.  More 
aluminum  for  the  many  industries  that  require  it  for  future  growth — 
industries  already  employing  over  a  million  people. 

It  all  adds  up  to  progress  toward  a  stronger,  more  prosperous 
nation — a  better  future  for  us  all. 


ALCOA 


>3 
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New  Picture  Services 
Highlighted  by  INS 


Two  NEW  developments  in 
high-speed  transmission  of  news 
photos  for  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  highlighted  the 
annual  report  of  International 
News  Service  this  week. 

One  is  a  facsimile  wire  circuit 
over  which  news  photos  are  trans¬ 
mitted  on  leased  telephone  lines 
to  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
in  a  form  that  enables  their  im¬ 
mediate  use  of  halftone  engrav¬ 
ings.  Called  International  News 
Facsimile,  this  equipment  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  ANPA  convention. 

The  other  is  a  system  for  trans¬ 
mitting  a  regular  flow  of  news 
photos  to  foreign  clients  by  means 
of  radio  transmitters  leased  for 
fixed  daily  periods.  This  daily 
radiophoto  service  recently  was 
inaugurated  to  Paris  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  France  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  following  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  similar  service  to 
cities  in  Latin  America  and  Japan. 

The  INS  annual  report  was 
presented  to  news  and  business 
executives  of  the  agency  by  Sey¬ 
mour  Berkson,  INS  General  Man¬ 
ager,  at  their  annual  meeting. 

Developed  for  TV 

Mr.  Berkson  disclosed  that  the 
facsimile  service  was  originally 
deevloped  for  television  stations 
and  in  its  video  format  transmits 
both  news  and  photos  on  the  same 
leased  wire  circuit  in  a  form  ready 
for  instant  use  on  TV. 

He  said: 

“In  tests  made  by  our  techni¬ 
cians,  we  have  discovered  that 
halftone  cuts  of  high  quality  can 
be  made  from  unretouched  photos 
transmitted  on  the  facsimile  ma¬ 
chine.  (E&P,  April  18,  page  9). 

“Everything  transmitted  on  fac¬ 
simile  is  received  on  a  roll  of 
electrolytic  paper  that  needs  no 


the  increased  importance  that  INS 
has  placed  on  interpretative  re¬ 
porting  designed  to  provide  back¬ 
ground  and  behind-the-news  re¬ 
porting  on  major  news  events  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  added: 

“Two  recent  examples  of  this 
type  of  reporting  were  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reporter  Malcolm 
Johnson's  trip  to  the  remote  areas 
of  the  African  continent  for  a 
firsthand  report  on  the  Mau-Mau 
terrorists  and  the  political  turmoil 
in  Africa  today,  and  Bob  Consi- 
dine’s  extensive  survey  of  U.  S. 
defense  installations  in  .\laska 
and  the  Arctic  areas.” 

He  also  said  that  INS  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  intensify  its  emphasis  on 
the  public  service  type  of  news- 
features. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Berkson 
pointed  out  that  INS  was  honored 
this  year  by  FBI  Director  John 
Edgar  Hoover  for  aiding  in  the 
capture  of  fugitive  criminals 
through  the  continuing  INS  series 
of  news-features  with  photos  on 
the  nation’s  “Ten  Most  Wanted 
Criminals.”  This  material  is 
based  on  FBI  records  and  a  mi¬ 
nute  “profile”  in  text  and  photos 
of  each  criminal  sought. 

Mr.  Berkson  cited  the  recent 
message  from  the  FBI  in  which 
Mr.  Hoover  expressed  his  "deep 
appreciation  for  the  continued 
public  service  of  INS  in  publiciz¬ 
ing  the  ten  most  wanted  fugitives 
of  the  FBI.”  Mr,  Berkson  added: 

"Mr.  Hoover’s  comment  was 
occasioned  by  the  role  that  INS 
played  two  months  ago  in  the 
capture  of  another  dangerous  fu¬ 
gitive  on  the  nation’s  Ten  Most 
Wanted  Criminals’  list.  Since  INS 
inaugurated  this  feature  in  1950, 
it  has  resulted  in  the  capture  of 


several  notorious  criminals. 

“This  is  an  example  of  public 
service  to  which  INS  has  stead¬ 
fastly  dedicated  itself  and  which 
typifies  the  dynamic  spirit  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  responsible  journal¬ 
ism  with  which  INS  is  imbued.” 

Compliments  on  '52 

Reference  also  was  made  by 
Mr.  Berkson  to  the  many  compli¬ 
mentary  messages  received  from 
INS  client  newspapers  on  INS 
coverage  of  the  1952  national  po¬ 
litical  conventions  and  election 
campaign. 

Special  citations  by  INS  Editor- 
in-Chief  Barry  Faris  for  excep¬ 
tionally  meritorious  news  cover¬ 
age  and  enterprise  by  INS  staff 
members  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  were  included  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report. 

Commenting  on  INS  Teletype¬ 
setter  operations,  Mr.  Berkson  re¬ 
ported  that  INS  had  recently  ex¬ 
tended  its  TTS  service  into  Penn- 
>ylvania.  He  said  INS  would 
continue  to  expand  its  TTS  fa¬ 
cilities  in  accordance  with  the  in¬ 
terest  and  desire  shown  by  client 
newspapers  for  such  service. 

In  summarizing  a  list  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photo  staff  cita¬ 
tions  prepared  by  INP  Editor 
Edwin  C.  Stein,  Mr.  Berkson 
stressed  the  several  important 
awards  already  won  this  year  by 
New  York  staff  photographer 
Herb  Scharfman  for  his  dramatic 
pictures  of  the  Rocky  Marciano- 
Jersey  Joe  Walcott  fight. 

••Mso  commended  were  INP 
war  photographer  Dave  Cicero 
for  his  work  in  Korea,  Frank 
Jurkoski  for  his  coverage  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower’s  campaign  tour 
and  trip  to  Korea,  and  Maurice 
lohnson  for  his  coverage  of  the 
political  conventions. 

\Ir.  Berkson  reported  that  in 
the  television  field.  INS,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Telenews  Produc¬ 
tions  Inc.,  has  maintained  its 
leadership  in  the  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  newsreel  film  and  asso¬ 


ciated  news  elements  for  TV  sta¬ 
tions.  He  said  newsreel  films  are  ] 
served  to  95  TV  stations. 

■ 

Brotvne  Promoted 
On  Buffalo  News 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Promotion  of 
Millard  C.  Browne,  assistant  chief  : 
editorial  writer,  to  chief  editorial  f 
writer  as  successor  to  the  late  [ 
William  R.  Meldrum,  who  died  ;  j 
April  13,  was  announced  by  Ed-  !' 
ward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  pub-  f 
Usher  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  f 
News. 

Mr,  Browne  has  been  with  the 
News  for  eight  and  one-half  yean 
as  an  editorial  writer,  having  come 
here  from  California.  On  Feb. 

9,  Mr.  Browne  had  been  named 
assistant  chief  editorial  writer. 

Mr.  Browne,  who  held  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship  during  1942  and 
1943,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Modesto,  California, 
and  received  his  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees  in  journalism 
from  Stanford  University. 

■ 

Stringer  Proclaimed 
'Outstanding  Citizen' 

Norristown,  Pa.  —  A  county 
correspondent  for  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald  was  presented  with 
the  “outstanding  citizen”  award 
of  the  year  presented  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Perkiomen  Valley  Rotary 
Club  for  her  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  community  activities  and 
her  unceasing  efforts  towards  bol- 
stering  the  morale  of  servicemen. 

The  award  recipient,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hufnagle,  mother  of  two  children, 
has  been  a  Times  Herald  corre¬ 
spondent  for  10  years.  The  ci¬ 
tation  presented  lauded  her  for 
her  letterwriting  efforts  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  distant  servicemen  and 
her  unselfish  community  service. 

Dick  Dean,  county  editor  of  the 
Times  Herald,  pre.sented  Mrs. 
Hufnagle  with  a  wrist  watch  on 
behalf  of  the  newspaper. 


developing  or  processing. 

“The  potentialities  of  this  serv¬ 
ice  for  newspapers  are  tremen¬ 
dous.  It  will  mean  faster,  more 
efficient  and  economical  picture 
service  and  production  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  particularly  for  smaller  news¬ 
papers  which  are  using  the  Fair- 
child  engraver.” 

Reptorting  on  new  business 
signed  by  INS  during  the  past 
12  months,  Mr.  Berkson  said  that 
INS  had  added  to  its  domestic 
and  foreign  client  lists  a  total 
of  50  new  newspaper  clients,  28 
radio  clients,  57  television  sta¬ 
tions,  and  16  special  service 
clients. 

Background  Reporting 

He  said  that  in  addition,  many 
rnore  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  overseas  areas  are  receiv- 


Bost 


irig  INS  dispatches  through  for-  General  Manager  Seymour  Berkson  displays  facsimile  photos  to  INS-IN P  executives:  Left  to  right, 
agencies  and  networks  front — Louis  Allwell,  INS  sales  manager;  Saul  Flaum,  INP  sales  manager;  Barry  Farris,  INS  ed- 

which  now  subscribe  to  the  INS  itor-in-chief;  Mr.  Berkson;  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  foreign  sales  director;  and  Frank  J.  Nicht,  general 

global  news  and  feature  report.  sales  manager;  back — ^Robert  W.  Brown,  INS  business  manager;  Charles  Bauer,  INP  assistant  general  . 

In  a  section  devoted  to  news  manager;  John  M.  Cooper,  radio-TV  news  director;  Robert  H.  Reid,  TV  sales  manager;  and  Edwin  C.  T 

coverage,  Mr.  Berkson  stressed  Stein,  INP  editor.  ^ 
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MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 


THE  ONLY  BOSTON  NEWSPAPER  WITH  A  TOTAL  LINAGE  GAIN  IN  1952! 


CKSMER  A  WOODWARD.  INC..  NEW  YORK.  SAN  ERANCISCO.  EOS  ANGELES.  SCOLARO.-  MEEKER  A  SCOTT.  CHICAGO.  DETROIT  THE  LEONARD  COMPANY,  FLORIDA 


Boston  Globe 


Just  off  the  press!  A  complete,  up-to*the>minute 
analysis  of  the  Boston  Market,  prepared  by  the  Boston 
Globe,  first  choice  of  those  who  know  Boston  best. 

Covers  412  shopping  centers  in  the  15-mile  metropol- 
k  itan  Boston  market.  Includes  data  on  population, 

'  housing,  income,  retail  outlets  and  sales. 

If  you  are  an  advertiser  or  agency,  you  may 
\  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  on  your  business  letter- 
^hcad.  Mail  requests  to  Research  Dept.,  The 
'Boston  Globe,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

The 
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U.  P.  Client  Roll 
Expands  to  3,736 


United  Press  executives  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  this  week  re¬ 
viewed  the  expansion  of  services 
and  clientele  in  the  last  year  and 
heard  reports  of  department  heads 
on  plans  for  1953. 

President  Hugh  Baillie  presided. 

Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  and 
general  business  manager,  report¬ 
ed  that  U.P.’s  world-wide  clientele 
served  directly  had  reached  a  new 
high  of  3.736  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations,  a  net 
gain  of  203. 

In  addition.  Mims  Thomason, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  U.P.’s 
picture  service,  said  71  new  pic¬ 
ture  clients  had  been  gained,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  340.  He  said  that 
since  U.P.  entered  the  newspicture 
field  through  acquisition  of  Acme 
Newspictures  last  year,  nine  cities 
had  been  added  to  the  Telephoto 
network. 

Photo  Scoop 

U.P.  Newspictures  scored  a 
world  beat  in  delivering  to  Mon¬ 
day  morning  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  the  first  picture  of 
the  American  private  in  the  pris¬ 
oner-of-war  exchange  at  Panmun- 
iom  Sunday  night 

The  newspicture  crew  in  Korea 
and  Japan  utilized  radiophoto 
channels,  helicopters,  and  jet 
planes  to  bring  this  and  other 
photos  to  San  Francisco  for  re¬ 
lay  around  the  world. 

U.P.  Photographer  Warren  Lee 
made  the  picture  of  Private  Carl 
W.  Kirchausen  as  he  crossed  the 
line  to  the  American  side  at  Pan- 
munjom.  He  used  both  Polaroid 
camera  and  Speed  Graphic. 

The  Polaroid  shot  failed  and 
Mr.  Lee  handed  his  Graphic  film 
pack  to  an  Air  Force  courier  who 
jumped  into  a  helicopter  for  re¬ 
lay  to  Seoul.  The  helicopter  had 
planned  to  sit  down  in  the  back¬ 
yard  of  the  Seoul  press  billets  but 
it  was  too  windy,  so  it  landed  in¬ 
stead  at  the  race  track.  From 
there  the  film  was  rushed  by 


Army  jeep  with  a  military  police 
escort  to  the  press  billets.  Wait¬ 
ing  for  the  film  were  U.P.  Re¬ 
porter  Frank  Jordan  and  U.P. 
Photographer  Len  Furman. 

They  looked  first  for  the  Pola¬ 
roid  film  and  almost  fainted  when 
they  found  none.  They  ran  with 
the  Graphic  film  pack  up  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  the  U.P.  photo 
room  where  Hank  Egoshi  did  a 
speedy  developing  and  printing 
job. 

Bob  Udick,  U.P.  coordinator  at 
Seoul,  got  fast  clearance  from  the 
censor  and  the  picture  was  on  its 
way. 

Jet  Plane  Service 

United  Press  Movietone  News, 
a  joint  effort  of  U.P.  and  20th 
Century-Fox  Movietone  News,  has 
supplied  56  television  stations  with 
news  by  motion  picture  film  and 
leased  script  wire,  according  to 
William  C.  Payette,  U.P.’s  TV 
manager. 

Films  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  cor¬ 
onation  in  June  will  be  flown  to 
the  United  States  in  jet  planes  in 
time  to  be  shown  on  TV  screens 
the  same  day. 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident 
and  general  news  manager,  said 
one  of  the  bright  spots  of  the 
coming  year  was  the  possibility 
of  more  spacious  news  coverage 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  developments  since  the 
death  of  Stalin. 

Teleprinter  Abroad 

Communications  Chief  Harry 
R.  Flory  described  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  radio  teleprinter  trans¬ 
missions  abroad.  Two  of  the 
world’s  most  extensive  radioprint¬ 
er  circuits  now  deliver  news  from 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  to 
50  foreign  cities,  he  said. 

LeRoy  Keller,  vicepresident  and 
general  sales  manager,  told  the 
group  the  U.P.  now  offers  the 
largest  variety  of  services  in  its 
history. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  of  United  Press  executives  this  week  in  NnS 
York:  Seated:Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  vicepresident  and  manager 
the  Pacific  area;  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident  and  general  any 
manager;  Hugh  Baillie,  president;  Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  and  (n 
eral  business  manager;  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Washington  manager,  i 
Keller,  vicepresident  and  general  sales  manager. 

Standing:  Robert  L.  Frey,  executive  assistant  to  the  prcsUtt 
Harry  R.  Flory,  general  manager  of  communications;  Frank  In 
maine,  assistant  general  newspictures  manager;  Carl  B.  Molaada  ^ 
assistant  general  sales  manager;  Ross  Downing,  assistant  general  M 
ness  manager;  Bert  Masterson,  New  York-New  England  dhidi 
manager;  Dale  M.  Johns,  business  representative;  C.  Edmonds  Ala 
director  of  special  services;  L.  B.  Mickel,  superintendent  of  burem 
Gerald  J.  Rock,  eastern  states  division  manager;  Stanley  WhHike 
southern  division  manager;  Fred  C.  McCabe,  southwest  division  mai 
ger;  Merton  T.  Akers,  news  department  executive;  Wendel  Burch,!, 
rector  of  foreign  services;  Frank  Brady,  promotion  manager;  Hank' 
Blumenfeld,  newspictures  editor;  William  C.  Payette  (rear),  televUa 
manager;  Ezra  Bryan,  attorney;  J.  Robert  Ellis,  superintendent  of  acw 
pictures  bureau;  Tliomas  J.  Edwards,  general  coimseL 


Reports  from  managers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia  and  South  America 
were  presented  by  Joseph  L.  Jones, 
vicepresident  and  general  foreign 
manager.  He  said  that  since  last 
April  Europe  and  the  Near  East 
were  the  news  markets  that  had 
seen  the  largest  growth  of  any 
year  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

Merton  T.  Akers,  news  depart¬ 
ment  executive,  made  a  report  on 
teletypesetter  service.  He  noted 
that  the  service  began  two  years 
ago  this  month  in  Atlanta  with 
nine  clients,  and  that  now  more 
than  500  papers  are  getting  news 
by  U.P.  ITS  wire.  The  first  all- 
agate  TTS  boxscore  wire  was 
started  this  spring  in  Texas.  Tele¬ 
typesetter  circuits  were  extended 
to  more  than  100  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

During  the  past  year  United 
Press  inaugurated  the  first  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  photo  beamcast 
transmission  in  the  history  of 
Asian  journalism.  A  special  radio¬ 
photo  beamcast  circuit  was  set  up 
between  San  Francisco  and  Tokyo. 
A  minimum  of  12  radiophotos 
are  delivered  to  Japan  daily. 

United  Press  established  during 
the  past  year  a  special  Asia  news- 
picture  service  and  now  is  the 
only  press  association  offering 
clients  in  Asia  an  exclusive  serv¬ 
ice  of  this  kind. 


AP  Re-elects 
Officers,  Directors 

continued  from  page  1: 

ard,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News;  Btt 
jamin  M.  McKelway,  WashingKs 
(D.  C.)  Sunday  Star;  Raymond L 
Spangler,  Redwood  City  (Calif' i 
Tribune;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Kami 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  Palmer  Hor 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  John  S 
Knight,  Chicago  Daily  News;  k 
M.  Cox,  Jr.,  Dayton  (Ohio) 

News;  Mark  Ethridge,  LouisrB 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal;  Dolph  Si¬ 
mons,  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Jouriid- 
World. 

Officers  Named 

The  Board  of  Directors  metoo 
Tuesday  and  reelected  the  follo»- 
ing  officers: 

Mr.  McLean,  president. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pon^ 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  first  vic^ 
president. 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  Bi'" 
mingham  (Ala.)  Sunday  Sevt 
second  vicepresident. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary. 

Robert  Booth,  treasurer. 

Harry  T.  Montgomery,  traftij 
executive  of  the  AP,  was  elecWi 
assistant  secretary,  succeedias 
Charles  E.  Honce,  who  has  K" 
tired. 
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Dilliard,  ADA 
Point  Up  Need 
Of  News  Survey 

Demands  for  a  survey  of  politi- 
^  reporting  in  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  this  week,  in  the  face  of 
the  report  by  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
•committee  that  any  such  project 
H  not  feasible.  (E  &  P,  April  18, 
page  13.) 

Irving  F.  Dilliard,  editorial  page 
■editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  who  is  a  past  national 
president  of  the  fraternity,  main¬ 
tained  that  a  survey  is  “both  pos¬ 
sible  and  urgent.” 

ADA  Submits  Data 

The  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  called  on  the  ASNE’s 
Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  to  look  into  the  coverage  given 
the  resignations  of  William  M. 


photostatic  copies  of  comparable 
pages  so  editors  and  publishers, 
students  of  journalism,  and  news¬ 
paper  readers  can  look  at  them 
for  their  own  information.  How 
can  it  possibly  be  argued  that  it 
takes  techniques  not  yet  perfected 
in  research  to  do  that?” 

ADA  gave  Mr.  Wiggins  a  tabu¬ 
lation  of  space  on  the  Boyle  and 
Roberts  stories  which  showed: 

Boyle  Roberts 
Story  Story 
(Inches) (Inches) 
New  York  Times.  32814  250 

New  York  Herald 


Tribune  . 

33714 

113 

Washington  Star. 

43814 

99 

Washington  Post. 

31614 

6214 

Pittsburgh  Press , 

178 

2014 

Baltimore  Sun... 

.  213»/4 

99V4 

Totals  . 1,81114  64414 

The  New  York  Times  noted 
that  the  Boyle  story  was  much 
more  widely  ramified,  involving 


several  individuals  besides  the 
chairman,  whereas  the  Roberts 
case  was  concerned  mainly  with 
one  man. 

■ 

'Quick'  Throwing  in 
With  'Look'  June  1 

Discontinuance  of  Quick  maga¬ 
zine,  a  pioneer  in  the  pocket-size 
news  weekly  field,  with  the  issue 
of  June  1  and  its  merger  with 
Look  was  announced  last  week  by 
Gardner  Cowles,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Cowles  Magazines.  A  few 
features  of  Quick  will  be  added 
to  Look. 

Mr.  Cowles  said  that  Quick’s 
“abnormally  small  page  size,  while 
proven  effective  for  some  adver¬ 
tisers  who  used  it  ingeniously,  has 
proved  also  to  be  too  great  a  hur¬ 
dle  for  many  advertisers.” 

Quick,  which  would  have  been 
four  years-old  in  July,  claimed 
1,300,000  circulation. 


Paula  Kent  Wins 
'Lulu'  for  Piomotion 

Los  Angeles — Winner  of  the 
Grand  Award  at  the  Frances 
Holmes  Achievement  Awards 
luncheon  is  Paula  Kent,  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  whose  entry  in  the  field 
of  Best  Newspaper  Promotion  won 
her  the  coveted  “Lulu”  for  over¬ 
all  achievement  in  advertising. 

The  luncheon  is  an  annual 
event,  sponsored  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Advertising  Women,  Inc., 
honoring  a  pioneer  ad  woman. 

The  competition  was  open  to 
advertising  women  in  the  1 1  west¬ 
ern  states  and  British  Columbia. 

Second  in  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  category  was  Glare  O’Don¬ 
nell  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  She  also  won  the  radio 
spot  announcement  prize. 


Boyle  as  Democratic  chairman  in 
1951  and  of  C.  Wesley  Roberts 
as  Republican  chairman  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Francis  Biddle,  who  was  At¬ 
torney  General  in  the  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  Cabinets,  addressed 
the  ADA  material  to  Mr,  Wiggins 
with  the  comment  that  his  organ¬ 
ization  was  drawing  “no  conclu¬ 
sions”  from  the  figures.  A  charge 
of  bias  in  favor  of  the  Republicans 
was  implied. 

In  response  to  the  ADA,  J.  Rus¬ 
sell  Wiggins,  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and 
new  chairman  of  the  ASNE  group, 
explained  it  is  not  his  committee’s 
purpose  or  function  to  examine 
press  performance;  rather  it  is 
charged  with  attacking  suppression 
of  news  in  government. 

Delivering  the  Louis  Dembitz 
Brandeis  Memorial  Lecture  at 
Brandeis  University  on  April  16, 
Mr.  Dilliard,  too,  pointed  a  finger 
at  the  press  for  allegedly  sparse 
attention  given  to  the  Roberts 
Case.  He  asserted  moreover  that 
this  is  not  the  only  exhibit  of  its 
kind  since  the  new  Administration 
came  to  power  which  warrants  a 
survey  now  even  as  much  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  Presidential  campaign. 

^  “All  that  is  necessary,”  he  said, 
“is  to  assemble  the  facts.  It  would 
he  service  enough  to  compile 

Pepoiters  (Sons) 
Welcome  Schroth 

When  Frank  D.  Schroth,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
^agle,  and  Mrs.  Schroth  arrived 
from  Europe  in  Boston  on  the 
American  Export  liner  Excaliber 
wt  week,  the  publisher  was  told 
by  the  purser  that  two  Boston  re¬ 
porters  were  waiting  to  interview 
him. 

Mr.  Schroth  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  that  the  “Boston 
reporters”  were  his  sons,  Frank 
D.  Schroth,  Jr.,  vicepresident  of  the 
Eagle,  and  Thomas  Schroth,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


the  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 
lised  on  MORE  TELETYPESETTERS 
than 

*  ^  ANY  OTHER  BRAND 


PERFECTION 


World’s  Leading  Brand 
of  Communication  Papers 


IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 
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3^elBecL  ^ward  "Wit 


'Dennis’  No 
To  Creator 


Menace 

Ketcham 


By  Erwin  Knoll 


A  SMALL  boy  appropriately 
called  “Dennis  the  Menace,”  who 
in  the  past  two  years  has  firmly 
entrenched  himself  as  the  nation’s 
foremost  pint-size  pain  in  the 
neck  as  far  as  shoe  salesmen,  gro¬ 
cery  clerks,  barbers,  brush  ped¬ 
dlers,  neighbors  and  his  own 
downtrodden  parents  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  definitely  no  menace  to 
his  cartoonist  creator.  To  Hank 
Ketcham,  over  whose  signature 
Dennis’  antics  appear  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  notorious  brat  is  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing. 

Since  launching  “Dennis”  as  a 
daily  panel  in  March,  1951,  and 
as  a  Sunday  color  page  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  last  year,  Mr.  Ketcham  has 
rapidly  risen  to  a  very  prominent 
position  in  the  ranks  of  news¬ 
paper  cartoonists.  Wednesday 
night,  in  the  presence  of  syndicate 
executives,  publishers  and  his  fel¬ 
low  cartoonists,  he  was  presented 
with  the  highest  honor  a  comic 
artist  can  attain  —  the  National 
Cartoonist  Society’s  annual  Billy 
DeBeck  Award,  named  for  the 
late  creator  of  “Barney  Google.” 

Dennis  has  risen  to  prominence 
too.  Besides  his  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers — 191  of  them,  according  to 
Post-Hall  Syndicate — he  now 
appears  on  matchbooks,  ashtrays, 
napkins,  coasters,  highball  glasses 
and  barbecue  aprons.  A  collection 
of  “Dennis”  cartoons  published 
last  Fall  by  Henry  Holt  had  sold 
120,000  copies  at  last  count,  and 
is  still  going  strong.  A  “More 
Dennis  the  Menace”  book  will  be 
published  this  year,  along  with  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  first  book. 
And  there’ll  be  a  “Dennis”  comic 
magazine  this  Summer,  and  a 
Rosemary  Clooney  record  called 
“Dennis  the  Menace”  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  label. 

Mr.  Ketcham,  a  young  man 
(32)  who  bears  a  startling  re¬ 
semblance  to  Henry  Mitchell, 
Dennis’  father  in  the  comics,  is 
somewhat  awed  by  all  this. 
“When  I  heard  about  the  DeBeck 
award  last  week,  my  wife  and  I 
went  on  an  emotional  binge  and 
we’re  on  it  still,”  he  told  E&P. 

That’s  the  way  he  feels  about 
his  “wonderful”  fan  mail  too — 
most  of  it  of  the  “You  must  have 
been  looking  in  our  window  be¬ 
cause  our  little  boy  does  just  the 
same  things  Dennis  does”  variety. 
Then  there  was  the  little  boy 
whose  real  name  is  Dennis 
Mitchell,  who  wrote  to  a  news¬ 
paper:  “  I  thought  your  paper 
was  too  big  to  pick  on  me  this 
way.”  And  the  Chicago  minister 
who  delivered  a  sermon  on  “The 
‘Dennis  the  Menace’  in  All  of  Us” 
and  was  rewarded — coincidentally 


— the  next  day  with  a  panel  show¬ 
ing  Dennis  and  his  parents  emerg¬ 
ing  from  church  and  Dennis  say¬ 
ing,  “He  sure  talked  a  lot,  didn’t 
her’ 

There  is  a  real  Dennis  in  the 
Ketcham  household,  and  his  antics 
led  to  the  creation  of  the  Post- 
Hall  feature.  Mrs.  Ketcham  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  youngster  as  a  “men¬ 
ace”  one  day  and,  according  to 
the  cartoonist,  “suddenly  a  light 
went  on  in  my  brain  and  I  rushed 
to  my  studio.”  He  whipped  up 
half  a  dozen  “Dennis”  panels  and 
sent  them  to  his  agent,  who  took 
them  to  Post-Hall  first.  The  syn¬ 
dicate  ..liked  them,  and  “Dennis” 
was  launched. 

(Post-Hall  seems  to  be  pretty 
clever  at  spotting  new  comics. 
This  is  the  second  consecutive  De¬ 
Beck  award  won  by  a  Post-Hall 
cartoonist.  Last  year’s  honors 
went  to  Walt  Kelly,  who  creates 
“Pogo”). 

To  get  back  to  the  real  Dennis 
for  a  moment,  he’s  six-and-a-half 
years  old  now,  and  “very  blase” 
about  his  cartoon  counterpart,  his 
father  says.  He  still  supplies  oc¬ 
casional  situations  for  the  feature, 
especially  for  the  Sunday  page. 
Most  of  the  daily  panel  gags  are 
bought  from  free-lance  writers, 
since  Mr.  Ketcham  prefers  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  the  drawing  end. 
“Dennis”  presents  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  composition,  he  points 
out,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
presenting  a  small  boy  in  situa¬ 
tions  with  tall  adults.  The  car¬ 
toonist,  a  camera  enthusiast,  uses 
photo  composition  techniques  to 
work  out  these  details. 

Before  he  hit  the  “Dennis”  gold 
mine  Mr.  Ketcham  was  a  success¬ 
ful  gag  cartoonist  for  slick  mag¬ 
azines,  including  Collier’s  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  which 
published  his  “Half-Hitch”  car¬ 
toons  about  Navy  life  during 
World  War  II.  He  served  in  the 
Navy  for  four  years,  creating  ani¬ 
mated  cartoons  and  other  art  fea¬ 
tures.  His  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  animation  work  with  the 
Walt  Disney  and  Walter  Lanz  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Every  year  or  two  the  Ketchams 
shuttle  between  the  East  Coast, 
where  they  like  the  proximity  to 
syndicates  and  magazines,  and  the 
West  Coast,  where  they  prefer  the 
weather.  They’ve  been  living  in 
Redding,  Conn.,  for  the  past  year- 
and-a-half,  but  the  current  cool 
Spring  is  sending  them  back  to 
Carmel,  Calif.,  where  they  own  a 
house.  They’ve  made  the  move 
before,  and  they’ll  probably  be 
back.  To  pick  up  more  awards, 
or  something. 


Mr.  Rix  said,  “The  question  bl 
one  of  whether  we  are  to  live 
under  a  government  of  delegated 
powers  or  undelegated  powen 
We  have  given  up  these  right 
and  must  restore  them — rights  to 
have  only  legislation  passed  that 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  I 


The  amendment  he  proposed  "J®.  ^ 
would  provide:  “1.  A  provisiou-. 
ij  of  a  treaty  which  conflicts  with!  ” 
any  provisions  of  the  Constito- 
tion  shall  not  be  of  any  force  or  " 
effect.  2.  Executive  agreement 
shall  not  be  made  in  lieu  of  trea- 

i  .  .  ..  Typoi 

I  Mr.  Webster  summarized  bu  jjspia 

V  objections  to  the  Bricker  proposab 

as  follows:  nancii 

“The  amendments  are  unneces-  Foi 
sary. 

Hank  Ketcham  “They  are  dangerous  -  they  pub 

would  hamstring  the  Executive  m 
the  negotiation  of  treaties;  they 

N  r»  T»  *  would  impede  or  preclude  many  '''**1 

/n©-Party  PrGSS  necessary  measures;  they  would 

continued  from  page  1 1  undermine  the  central  concept  of 

-  the  Constitution  —  namely,  that 

,  ^  whereas  the  States  should  be 

Later  in  the  address,  Mr.  Me-  guaranteed  all  rights  not  essential  ^ 
ihill  asserted:  existence  and  effective  con*  “ 


‘One-Party  Press' 

continued  from  page  1 1 


Cahill  asserted: 


“In  my  opinion,  the  press  should  duct  of  the  Federal  Government, 
never  put  itself  in  the  position  of  the  United  States  should  be  corn- 


conceding  the  power  to  regulate  potent,  exclusively  competent,  to 
it  in  any  way.  It  should  oppose  deal  with  matters  which  affect  tht 


any  effort  to  be  regulated  by  treaty  nation  as  a  whole. 


or  otherwise.” 

Treaty  Debate 


‘Would  Impair  Powers’ 

“The  amendments  would  cut 


The  question  whether  the  Con-  down  the  War  Powers  and  seri- 
stitution  should  be  amended  to  ously  impair  the  government’s 


prohibit  Congress  from  enacting  capacity  to  conduct  its  day-to-day 
legislation  under  treaty  powers  relations  with  other  governments." 
that  are  not  specifically  included  in  this  connection,  he  quoted 


in  the  Constitution  was  debated  Attorney  General  Brownell  be- 
by  Carl  B.  Rix  of  Milwaukee,  a  fore  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 


past  president  of  the  American  mittee* 

Bar  Association,  and  Bethuel  M.  ..j„  ‘  ,64  the 

f  E  adoption  of  the  Constitution  no 

New  Ynrj  ^  ^  ‘^ase  has  called  for  a  decision 

■  .  that  a  treaty  was  unconstitutional; 

Speaking  in  favor  of  a  Consti-  ^^d  it  has  been  repeatedly,  ex- 


tutional  amendment  such  as  has  pressly  acknowledged  by  the 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Bricker  courts  that  no  treaty  can  impair 


(R.,  Ohio),  Mr.  Rix  said: 


fundamental  rights  of  citizens 


The  consistent  fight  of  your  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution."  h 
profession  against  the  drafts  for  „  ’ 


freedom  of  religion,  speech  and 
press,  indicate  an  intense  alertness 
to  the  problems.  When  it  was 


Mr.  Webster  added: 

“If  Senator  Bricker  has  his  way, 
we  shall  be  the  laughing  stock  of 


;eaU^dTy  ;^u  that  s^  nations-a  crippled  and  impotent 
would  be  established  for  the  world 


which  were  utterly  Inconsistent 
with  the  standards  of  this  country. 


“This  is  not  the  time  to  analyze 
or  attack  or  defend  Yalta  or  Pots- 


wiui  uic  sianuarus  or  inis  couniry,  , 

and  which  inevitably  would  affect  the  t.me  for  men  ^ 

the  standards  of  this  country,  your  -ntelhgence  and  courage,  for  t^ 
resnonse  was  immediate  and  bish-  brave  Citizens  of  the  Republic,  to 


response  was  immediate  and  high-  ciiizens  or  me  rscpui,.  v.  » 

ly  beneficial.  protect  the  President  against_  we 


■  ,  .  petty  devices  of  frightened  Lilli- 

We  cannot  commend  you  too  ^nd  it  is  the  time  to  pio- 


highly  for  your  protests  and  your  j^ct  the  Constitution  against  per 

efforts.  Now  that  action  on  any  meddling.” 

treaties  affecting  you  directly  has  ® 

been  discontinued  during  this  Ad-  i  cc  n  r'.J*** 

ministration,  I  express  the  hope  lOb-rage  .LaitlOn 

that  you  will  not  let  down  in  your  A  record  edition  of  1 56  pages 

vigilance.  We  are  now  in  a  posi-  was  published  by  the  Waterbun 


tion  to  act  together  on  the  greater  (Conn.)  Sunday  Republican,  April 


problems  of  government  now  pres-  12.  The  issue  included  about  140, 


ent  in  the  matter  of  treaty  law  (X)0  inches  of  local  retailer  copy  » 
which  will  determine  the  kind  of  the  “Greater  Waterbury  Days”  pro- 


government  under  which  we  now  motion  and  a  60-page  tabloid  i 


builders’  section.  ^ 
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Randolph  Tells 
313  Dissenters 
To  Leave  Union 

ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  told  313  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  employes  this  week  they 
ought  to  get  out  of  the  union  “as 
fast  as  possible”  because,  they 
don’t  like  his  policy  of  spending 
union  funds  to  publish  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Randolph’s  blast  at  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  group  in  fhe 
Typographical  Journal  for  April 
displayed  his  pique  over  recent  re¬ 
buffs  by  the  membership  in  his  fi¬ 
nancial  projects. 

For  several  months  the  ITU 
defense  funds  have  been  used  to 
publish  a  newspaper.  Labor’s 
Daily,  which  Mr.  Randolph  had 
designed  to  present  the  union 
viewpoint  on  various  matters.  Vol¬ 
untary  subscriptions  lagging  badly, 
he  began  free  distribution,  on  a 
one-month  basis,  to  all  of  the 
ITU’s  85,000  members. 

A  GPO  group  drew  up  a  letter 
to  the  ITU  demanding  that  their 
names  be  removed  from  the  mail¬ 
ing  list  for  the  newspaper.  Several 
hundred  other  members  also 
signed  it,  Mr.  Randolph  disclosed. 

The  members  “deplored  the 
waste  of  our  money,  paid  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes,  on  such  obvious 
non-defense  measures.”  It  de¬ 
clared  there  was  no  news  in  La¬ 
bor’s  Daily  for  an  “unbiased,  non¬ 
political  union  printer.” 

Mr.  Randolph  listed  the  names 
and  union-card  numbers  of  the 
3i3  GPO  signers,  and  added: 

“You  may  be  sure  that  their 
names  are  being  removed  as  fast 
a.s  possible.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
this  officer  that  they  should  get 
cut  of  the  union  as  fast  as  possible 
too.  They  just  do  not  measure 
up  to  what  any  union  man  should 
be  .  .  . 

“Your  President  is  completely 
fed  up  with  those  who  rant  against 
every  defensive  move  local  unions 
make  or  the  officers  of  the  ITU 
make  to  help  local  unions  in 
times  of  trouble.” 

A  good  union  man,  in  Mr.  Ran- 
^Iph’s  view,  should  be  neither 
“unbiased”  nor  “non  -  political” 
when  it  comes  to  support  of  the 
labor  movement. 

■ 

Hearst  Consolidated 
Net  Profit  Is  Down 

Los  Angeles — Despite  all-time 
record  revenues,  Hearst  Consoli- 
lated  Publications’  net  profit  for 
1952  slipped  to  $1,603,753,  the 
^ual  report  issued  April  22 
states.  This  compares  with  $2,929,- 
744  for  1951. 

__  Operating  revenues  of  $183,- 
'80,414  were  up  $2,818,445. 
crating  expenses  advanced  $5,- 
769,683  for  a  record  $183,780,- 
414.  Wage  increases  upped  oper- 
Jfing  expenses  “more  than  $2,- 
500,000.” 


ITU  Makes  Claim 
On  Photocomposmg 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  served  notice  this  week 
on  the  photo-engravers  and  lithog¬ 
raphers  that  it  will  continue  to 
exercise  “its  jurisdiction  over  all 
composing  room  work  that  is  per¬ 
formed  by  photocomposing  ma¬ 
chines.” 

The  ITU  maintained,  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  members  by  Second 
Vicepresident  Harold  H.  Clark, 
that  the  other  unions’  claims  to 
handling  the  developmeif  of  film 
and  all  processes  which  follow  are 
unsound. 

“It  should  be  very  clear,”  he 
said,  “that  the  processing  of  the 
film  from  photo-typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  up  to  the  point  where  it  is 
ready  for  plate-making  processes 
is  composing  room  work  and  with¬ 
in  the  ITU’s  jurisdiction.  Claims 
being  made  by  other  unions  .  .  . 
consist  of  attempts  to  gain  control 
over  work  their  members  have 
not  heretofore  exercised  jurisdic¬ 
tion.” 

Times-Herald  Alters 
Cycle  of  Publishing 

A  change  in  the  cycle  of  print¬ 
ing  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Times-Herald  will  take  place  April 
27  with  the  first  edition  running 
at  4  p.m.  and  the  final  close  to 

5  a.m.,  April  28. 

William  C.  Shelton,  general 
manager,  explained  that  the  “all¬ 
day”  paper  now  begins  the  first  of 
its  six  editions  at  10  p.m.  and 
ended  at  4  p.m.  the  following  day. 
All  six  editions  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  Mr.  Shelton  said,  but  the 

6  and  9  p.m.  runs  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  10:30  a.m.  and 
1:30  p.m.  ediitons. 

“We  found,”  said  Mr.  Shelton, 
“that  there  is  a  vacuum  in  the 
newspaper  reading  public  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
since  some  250,000  government 
employees  are  engaged  during 
those  hours.” 

■ 

Hennepin  Reduces 
Price  $7.50  a  Ton 

Hennepin  Paper  Company  an¬ 
nounced  a  reduction  in  price  of 
32-pound  standard  newsprint  by 
$7.50  a  ton  following  a  board 
meeting  Monday  in  New  York 
City. 

“The  cost  of  manufacture  is 
now  below  the  Canadians’  New 
York  price  ($126),”  said  Sterling 
E.  Graham,  president  of  the  board 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  He  said  the 
move  was  taken  unanimously  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  pa¬ 
per  company. 

“The  price  reduction,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “follows  upon  a  nine- 
month  program  in  which  many 
major  economies  were  effected  in 
the  Little  Falls,  Minn,  plant  and 
also  through  the  purchase  of  tim¬ 
ber.” 


Ways  to 
Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals 


Send  for  Federated’s  new  compact  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Save  Money  on  Type  Metals.” 


Send  for  a  wall  poster  on  re-melt  practice. 
It  is  suitable  for  hanging  in  your  shop 
.  .  .  done  in  cartoon  style  .  .  . 
readable,  authoritative. 


ttf'  ^  Send  for  a  Federated  dross  drum 
and  get  your  shop  on 
a the  Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan. 


Send  for  a  Federated  serviceman  if  you 
are  having  any  problems  with  type  metals. 
Federated  servicemen  can  be  reached 
through  your  Federated  representative, 
or  through  any  one  of  22  Federated 
sales  offices  across  the  nation. 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada;  F*derat«d  Metals  Canada,  ltd.,  Taranto,  AAontreal 


Send  me: 


—piu/mtAe 

/leHletieHt- 

<s> 


Copies  of  "How  to  Save  Money  on  Type  Metals" 
Copies  of  Wall  Poster  on  Re-melt  Practice 
Federated  Dross  Drum  and  description  of  Mor-Tin  Plan 
Federated  Serviceman  on  tybe  metals 
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Bo  A  Committee  Works, 
Presents  and  Elects 


Allen-Klopp  50; 
Selling  Space 


[ 


Plans  for  over-all  encourage¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  to  make  more 
and  better  use  of  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  material,  were  stressed 
in  the  two-day  (April  18-19) 
meeting  of  the  Bureau’s  Plans 
Committee. 

The  Bureau’s  automotive  pres¬ 
entation,  “Lexington,  U.S.A.,’’  will 
be  made  available  in  all  three  Bu¬ 
reau  offices  (New  York,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco)  and  a  version  will 
be  made  for  showing  on  a  single 
screen  for  those  newspapers  which 
do  not  have  the  facilities  for 
showing  it  on  the  present  triple 
screen  setup.  These  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  mid-Summer. 

More  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  Local  Action  Program,  of 
which  the  current  “Is  Your  Part¬ 
ner  Working  With  You,’’  retail 
department  activity  and  various 
other  presentations  are  parts,  and 
the  Bureau  will  work  extensively 
to  get  more  accuracy  into  dollar 
figures  on  the  newspaper  linage  of 
national  advertisers.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  expenditures  are  com¬ 
puted  from  Media  Record’s  linage 
figures  from  110  cities  and  from 
various  other  Bureau  sources. 
This  is  not  complete  and  involves 
a  lot  of  checking. 

New  Top  Man 

John  W.  Moffett,  formerly  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  succeeding  Thomas  J. 
Cochrane,  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  News. 

Mr.  Cochrane  said  the  meeting 
left  him  with  the  impression  that 
the  over-all  picture  of  Bureau  ac¬ 
tivity  is  better  than  it  ever  was 
before.  He  added  that  partic¬ 
ularly  impressive  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  chain  store  operations, 
and  that  Bureau  material  is  getting 
more  and  more  attention  from  big 
and  little  papers  alike.  Mr.  Mof¬ 
fett  said  most  of  the  members 
feel  the  Bureau  is  better  staffed 
than  ever  before. 

Both  men  agreed,  however,  that 
there  is  one  continual  problem 
which  confronts  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  the  Bureau.  This 
problem  is  that  the  newspaper 
business  is  highly  complex  with 
some  1,700  dailies  (about  1,000 
are  Bureau  members)  represent¬ 
ing  a  sales  force  of  some  15,000 
persons.  How  to  get  this  tre¬ 
mendous  sales  force  organized  is 
the  problem  confronted  by,  not 
only  the  Bureau,  but  the  industry 
in  general. 

Mr.  Cochrane  said  the  Plans 
Committee’s  main  function  in  the 
Bureau  is  to  “act  as  a  screening 
and  advisory  committee  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  board  of 
directors.  The  27-member  body 
meets  four  times  yearly  to  discuss 


and  decide,  to  a  large  extent, 
what  the  Bureau’s  activity  will  be. 
Composed  mainly  of  advertising 
directors  and  advertising  managers 
of  representative  newspapers  (geo¬ 
graphically  and  by  newspaper 
size)  it  goes  to  work  on  an  agenda 
which  has  been  made  up  before¬ 
hand.  Ex-officio  members  of  the 
Committee  are  the  presidents  of 
the  NAEA,  AANR,  and  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 

About  a  month  before  each 
meeting  the  chairman  writes  to 
each  member,  to  the  Bureau,  its 
board  of  directors,  and  to  its 
various  committees  to  find  out 
what  should  be  brought  up  at  the 
meeting.  Deciding  factor  is  found 
in  the  answer  to  “How  will  this 
affect  the  most  number  of  news¬ 
papers?”  Meetings  usually  open 
with  the  current  sales  picture  and 
go  on  from  there.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  place  on  the  program  for 
the  AANR  and  the  NAEA  to 
bring  up  their  ideas  as  well  as  a 
spot  for  individual  members  to 
bring  up  ideas  for  new  business. 
If  an  individual  newspaper  wants 
something  discussed,  its  represen¬ 
tative  gets  in  touch  with  the  chair¬ 
man. 

After  a  course  of  action  has 
been  decided  upon  for  recommen¬ 
dation  to  Business  Management,  it 
is  passed  on  to  the  Bureau  via  its 
board  of  directors. 

Certificate  Awards 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Plans  Committee’s  five-year 
history,  certificates  of  appreciation 
were  given  to  members  and  past 
members  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Bureau’s  board  of  directors,  Stuart 
W.  Chambers,  treasurer  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch. 
They  were  given  “in  recognition 
of  .  .  .  devoted  service  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  growth  and  sta¬ 
ture  of  Newspapers  in  the  United 


States  and  Canada  in  the  field  of 
advertising.”  Three  past  chair¬ 
men  of  the  Plans  Committee  re¬ 
ceived  these  awards:  Mr.  Coch¬ 
rane,  Don  U.  Bridge,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Laurence  T.  L’lnerent  in  Uo 
Knott,  advertising  director  of  the  r.  •_  ... 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times.  ^  happy  coincidence  the  5C:, 

Other  recipients  were:  Charles  “inroversary  of  Allen-Klapp  Co* 

E.  Arnn,  advertising  director,  Los  ,  newspaper  representative 

Angeles  (Calif.)  News;  H.  W.  coincides  with  AN  PA  Conventic 
Beyea,  Hearst  Advertising  Service;  E.  F.  Binder  of  the  Chkaf| 
William  J.  Campbell,  Toronto  office,  president,  said  the  first  c: 
(Ont.)  Star;  Delwyn  J.  Worthing-  der  of  record  is  dated  April  190;^ 
ton,  Cresmer  &  Woodward;  Vin-  In  those  days,  Mr.  Binder  said® 
cent  J.  Kelley,  Jann  &  Kelley;  the  newspaper  representative  k 
Fred  F.  Rowden,  St.  Louis  Post-  actually  an  advertising  agency,  i 
Dispatch;  Clark  H.  Stevens,  Saw-  James  S.  McAnulty,  also  of  tlk 
yer,  Ferguson,  Walker;  Louis  E.  Chicago  office  and  vicepresidet. 
Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  added  that  50  years  ago  a  polet 
Times  and  State  Journal;  Herbert  tial  advertiser  would  ask  the  dr- 
G.  Wyman,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  culation  of  a  paper — “You’d  pki 
Gazette:  Harold  V,  Manzer,  Port-  a  fictitious  figure  of  imposing  pr^j 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  Thomas  portions  and  name  the  price  fortj 
W.  Walker,  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  ad.  Then  the  haggling  would  1»| 
Walker;  Lee  A.  Ward,  Ward-  gin.' 

Griffith  Co.,  and  George  G.  Steele,  But  neither  of  these  two  me: 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  were  selling  space  that  far  bad* 

Mr.  Chambers  had  this  to  say  Mr.  Binder  started  with  Alin-  , 
in  summation  of  plans  committee  Klapp  in  1924  as  an  office  bo:  ’ 
work:  “The  committee  is  really  and  bill  collector.  One  of  his  fire : 
the  heartbeat  of  the  whole  Bu-  jobs  was  to  collect  $300  from  ij 
reau.  It  is  a  group  of  advertis-  now-defunct  agency.  The  agenc; ' 
ing  managers  and  directors  of  which  handled  a  bulb  and  seecl 
newspapers  who  know  where  Bu-  mail  order  account,  paid  the  ML 
reau  work  can  be  used  to  best  $300 — all  in  stamps. 


advantage.  The  name  fits  them 
exactly.  Mr.  Moffett  is  a  splendid 
choice  (as  new  chairman).  Wc 
have  always  had  chairmen  of  spe- 


Name  Change  | 

Established  by  A.  W.  Allen  ast 
the  A.  W.  Allen  Co.,  the  firm  wi' ' 
joined  in  1915  by  T.  L.  J.  Klapp  : 


cial  ability  and  vision  all  have  jj.^  \922  it  became 


been  outstanding  men.’ 

Russell  E.  Scofield,  advertising 
director  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  &  Leader  was  chosen  as 
new  vice-chairman  of  the  plans 
committee.  Elected  to  serve 
three-year  terms  are:  Mr.  Beyea; 
Vernon  Brooks,  New  York  (N. 
Y.)  World-Telegram  and  Sun;  Mr. 
Cochrane;  Wilson  W.  Condict,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat; 


Allen-Klapp  Company.  When  tk  ^ 
organization  was  started  it  repn-  s 
sented  six  or  seven  papers,  bit 
that  figure  has  steadily  climbed  to 
a  present  list  of  27,  with  effort' 
mainly  confined  to  the  midwest 
Offices  were  maintained  only  io 
the  midwest  until  1925.  At  tha: 
time  the  New  York  operation 
owned  by  M.  C.  Watson,  wi* 


John  L.  Coughlin,  Hartford  ..  ,  .  w. 

(Conn.)  Courant;  Al.  F.  Mahar,  ^  >"1951  Messrs  Binder  and  Mv 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  ‘he  Allen-Kla 

Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Hollis 

Nordyke,  Ames  (la.)  Tribune,  of  both  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Klap 

and  Mr.  Ward.  . 

ing  to  Mr.  McAnulty,  the  repre 

sentative  beat  a  price  for  adver¬ 
tising  out  of  the  newspaper  and 
then  tried  to  sell  the  space  to  an 
advertiser  at  a  profit,  pocketin?  ■ 
the  difference.  Most  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  transacted  at  the  bar  ^ 
This,  however,  was  before  the  days  , 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  ; 
tions.  V 

Mr.  Binder  pointed  out  that  to- 
day,  instead  of  selling  newspaper  t 
you  sell  markets.  | 

John  W.  Turnbell,  vicepresideni 
and  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office,  added  that  today’s  sellini 
operation  is  different  in  another 
respect.  He  said  you  can  spend 
more  time  selling  now  than  yo“ 
used  to  be  able  to  do  because  of 
the  many  services  which  are  done  ” 
by  various  organizations. 

In  honor  of  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Allen-Klapp  all  employes 
and  publishers  were  presented  witti  4 
pen  stands  and  pens  for  their  desks 


Mr.  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Moffett 


it 
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Asians  authentic  voice— 


to  every  U.  S.  editor 
from  Admiral  Byrd 
and  a  national 
committee 


Special  10  page  Moral  Re-Armament  Supplement  of 
“The  Hindu”,  India's  most  influential  newspaper. 


“This  MRA  Supplement  gives  an  objective  evaluation  of  an  answering  ideology  for  India  at  this  critical 
time  in  the  cold  war  in  the  world’s  most  strategic  and  dangerous  area.  We  felt  it  of  such  importance 
that  we  thought  it  should  he  in  your  hands  for  careful  study  and  use  immediately.” 


RICHARD  E.  BYRD 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.N.  Ret. 


JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 

CHARLES  B.  DEANE 
House  of  Representatives 

HOWARD  COONLEY 
Past  President,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers 

JOHN  V.  RIFFE 
Executive  Vice  President.  CIO 

MERRILL  C.  MEIGS 
Vice  President,  The  Hears!  Organization 


ALEXANDER  WILEY 
Chairman,  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee 

H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 
Chairman,  Senate  Labor  and 
Welfare  Committee 

LISTER  HILL 
United  States  Senate 

KARL  E.  MUNDT 
United  States  Senate 

G.  GOULD  LINCOLN 
Past  President,  The  Gridiron  Club 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 


Bargaining  at 
Level  Restored 


Local 
in  '52 


Newspaper  Strikes  Started  in  1952 


city 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Rockford,  Illinois 


Tacoma,  Washington 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire 


Newtpapw 

All  three  dailies 
Star  and  Register 
Republic — m.  e.  s. 
News-Tribune — e.  s. 
Telegraph-e. 


Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Sun- 


e.  s. 


Restor\tion  of  free  local  bargaining,  resulting  in  298  current 
agreements  with  typographical  unions  as  compared  with  only  70  in 
1949,  is  viewed  by  the  Special  Standing  Committee  as  the  most 
important  achievement  in  ANPA  labor  relations  last  year. 

Publishers  and  their  employes  are  on  the  road  to  more  free 
bargaining  in  each  community,  following  the  curb  of  International 
Typographical  Union  efforts  to  control  local  settlements.  That 
means,  the  Committee  says,  that  ANPA  “has  arrested  the  monopo¬ 
ly  threatened  by  national  bargaining.” 

The  report  presented  by  Chairman  George  N.  Dale  declares: 
“Constant  ANPA  vigilance  against  centralized  union  encroach¬ 
ment  and  industry-wide  bargaining  is  as  necessary  to  a  free  press 
as  the  vigil  against  censorship.  A  single  contract  with  an  interna- 
national  union  is  not  suited  to  the  several  thousand  voices  that 
constitute  the  free  press  of  America, 

Text  of  the  report  follows:  in  each  community, 


Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
Montgomery,  .A.labama 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
(Davenport.  Iowa 
4  Moline,  Illinois 
(Rock  Island,  Illinois 


Dispatch — e.  s. 
Globe-Times — e. 
Advertiser — m.  e.  s. 
Times — m.  s. 
Dispatch — e.  s. 
Democrat  &  Times- 
Dispatch — e. 

Argus — e. 


Strike 

Union 

Becan 

EniM 

press 

2/15/82 

2/lS.* 

typo 

(luild 

3/24/52 

5/  »,S 

3/25/52 

3/2«;s 

press 

4/12/52 

8/ll/s 

Guild 

7/10/52 

12/10, E 

[typo 

6/20/52 

no 

(press 

6/  2/62 

no 

(stereo 

6/  3/52 

no 

Guild 

8/  6/62 

8/  8,S 

Guild 

9/24/52 

now 

typo 

11/11/52 

11 /12/S 

press 

11/14/52 

no 

Guild 

11/13/52 

11 /22/S 

typo 

11/15/52 

no 

Xaboi 


is  a  protection  against  strikes  while 
both  parties  in  each  city  survey 
the  need  of  again  executing  that 
document  for  an  adidtional  five 
years. 


of  the 
he  use 
xpansii 
ies  has 
outside 
More 
newspai 
and  Ca 
setters 
year.  T 
cuits  0 
United 


last  December  had  been  executed 
That  means  by  250  newspapers  and  their  local 
This  is  the  fifty-third  annual  re-  that  ANPA  has  arrested  the  mo-  pressmen.  Possibly  more  will  sign 
port  of  the  ANPA  Special  Stand-  nopoly  threatened  by  national  bar-  this  year.  As  developments  indi- 
ing  Committee  on  labor  relations,  gaining.  cate  the  advantage  of  continued 

During  the  past  year  there  has  ANPA  members  have  the  high-  publication  in  each  community 
been  definite  improvement  in  news-  est  wage  structure,  as  proclaimed  over  the  disadvantage  of  a  strike. 


ports  of  this  Committee  have  out¬ 
lined  the  long  story  of  I.T.U.  war  „ 
fare  to  make  union  laws  supersed. 

U.S.  laws. 

_  Other  newspaper  unions  havtf^^ 

The  agreement  which  expired  made  no  effort  to  beat  yate^c 

-----  •  ment  law  with  union  law.  Henctp 


paper  labor  relations.  But  that 
improvement  has  been  partially  off¬ 
set  by  less  arbitration  and  more 
strikes. 

The  1952  increase  in  strikes  is 
neither  a  surprise  nor  a  handicap. 
The  previous  1951  record  of  no 
strikes  against  ANPA  members  is 
unparalleled  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  Except  for  the  clear  1951 
slate,  1952  was  the  best  in  several 
years. 

In  the  last  decade  there  have 
been  232  newspaper  strikes — an 
average  of  23  each  year.  Only  11 
walkouts  occurred  last  year.  As 
usual,  publication  continued  with 
few  exceptions. 

The  improvement  of  the  past 
year  was  revealed  by  several 
achievements  that  accentuate  the 
ANPA  purpose  to  promote  amica¬ 
ble  relations  between  publishers 
and  employees  in  each  community. 

The  ANPA  International  .Ar¬ 
bitration  Agreements  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Printing  Pressmen’s 


by  government  reports.  They  have 
preserved  the  oldest  arbitration 
procedure  in  America.  They  have 
preserved  local  bargaining.  With¬ 
out  these  benefits  for  employees 
and  public,  national  bargaining 
would  raise  the  spectre  of  nation¬ 
wide  strikes.  That  could  mean  no 
newspapers. 

Arbitration 

A  half  century  of  arbitration 
between  ANPA  and  the  pressmen’s 
union  warranted  renewal  of  our 
International  Arbitration  Agree¬ 
ment  with  that  group.  That  event 
occurred  in  January.  It  warrants 
similar  agreements  with  other 
unions. 

That  ANPA  agreement  with  the 
pressmen’s  union  is  a  free  docu¬ 
ment  with  no  compulsion  to  sign. 
It  is  available  for  adoption  by  pub¬ 
lishers  and  pressmen  in  each  lo- 


the  mutual  benefit  of  both  local 
parties  to  a  contract  will  require 
arbitration. 

Arbitration  is  free.  ANPA  offers 
it  to  everybody.  The  pressmen 
have  proved  it  is  a  mutual  benefit. 
Other  Unions  increasingly  agree. 
Thirty-five  newspaper  awards  in 
1952  prove  that  fact.  Only  seven 
of  those  cases  involved  pressmen. 
Other  unions  adopt  the  procedure 
without  compulsion.  But  the  num¬ 
ber  of  awards  doesn’t  prove  the 
full  value.  Arbitration  forces  many 
settlements  that  strikes  prevent. 

Strikes 

In  1952  there  were  eleven 
strikes  against  daily  newspapers. 
Except  for  1951,  when  no  ANPA 
member  had  labor  strife,  this  is 
the  most  favorable  period  in  late 
years.  Three  of  the  eleven  work 
stoppages  last  year  were  settled 


img  V 
their  ( 
Syndic 
tion  ( 
City  h 
featun 
^  throug 
The 


only  I.T.U.  has  lost  a  multitude 
of  newspapers  that  have  beet 
forced  by  a  deluge  of  strikes  Hi 
hire  other  employees  willing  lo 
work  under  U.S.  laws. 

It  is  a  tragic  coincidence  that 
such  a  long-established  newspapc 
union  as  the  I.T.U.,  which  claim-; 
to  be  a  completely  democratic  or-  ‘-i  j  ^ ^ 
ganization,  has  become  a  threa:^**° 
with  self-made  union  laws  contra- *  °''*'^*'* 
vening  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  preferred  newspapers  withou: 
government  over  a  governmen: 
without  newspapers.  He  could  not 
imagine  a  union  superior  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  newspapers. 

The  collective  benefit  of  arbi¬ 
tration  awards  against  the  collec¬ 
tive  damage  of  strikes  is  a  com¬ 
parison  with  an  obvious  answer. 

Strikes  hurt  everybody. 

The  ten-year  record  of  newspa¬ 
per  strikes  follows: 

Newspaper  Strikes  1943-1952 
Total  I.T.U.  Other  Unions 


cality.  In  line  with  the  policy  of  overnight  and  only  four  continue 
ANPA  members  and  pressmen  to  now. 

preserve  local  bargaining,  this  is  A  cloud  on  that  good  record  is 
their  method  of  preventing  mu-  the  accumulation  of  more  than 


Union  has  been  renewed  for  five  ...  -  .  „  .  ---- 

years  after  overwhelming  endorse-  maintain-  fifty  I.T.U.  strikes  of  earlier  years  ,950 

ing  publication  for  the  benefit  of  *  - -  - - - 

everybody. 

Publishers  and  pressmen  who 
had  adopted  the  previous  Interna¬ 
tional  Agreement  are  bound  by 
its  terms  to  negotiate  or  arbitrate 
a  succeeding  local  contract.  That 


ment  by  referendum  of  union 
members.  Hence  a  half  century 
of  mutual  insurance  against  mu¬ 
tual  loss  through  strikes  is  avail¬ 
able  until  1958.  Without  that  dcKU- 
ment  other  newspaper  unions  will 
continue  to  negotiate  with  less  suc¬ 
cess  as  proved  by  the  comparable 
advantage  maintained  by  the  press¬ 
men. 

In  1952  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  firm 
contracts  with  all  unions.  That 
shows  that  the  previous  I.T.U. 
trend  against  local  settlements  is 
now  being  corrected. 

Most  important  is  restoration  of 


against  seventy-five  newspapers. 
Those  papers  now  publish  without 
I.T.U.  because  the  chief  of  that 
union  ordered  a  series  of  strikes 
to  make  union  law  supreme  and 
finally  in  a  futile  effort  to  beat 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  Previous  re¬ 


1943 

18 

13 

5 

1944 

11 

7 

4 

1945 

40 

29 

11 

1946 

33 

18 

15 

1947 

40 

31 

9 

1948 

27 

20 

7 

1949 

31 

14 

17 

1950 

18 

15 

3 

1951 

3* 

1 

2 

1952 

11 

4 

7 

Totals 

232 

152 

80 
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•  1951  strikes  involved  31  per¬ 
sons,  none  employed  by  .ANPA 
members. 


7-Year  Record  of  Arbitration 


wages  by  government  has  been 
abolished.  Control  of  local  I.T.U. 
negotiations  by  outside  dictation 
has  been  curbed  by  federal  courts 
and  N.L.R.B.  decisions.  Thus  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  employees  are  on 
the  road  to  more  free  bargaining 


Seven  years  of 

newspaper 

arbitration 

are  reviewetl 

in  the 

following  table: 

7-Year 

Crafts 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

Total 

Typographical 

5 

5 

1 

1 

5 

6 

5 

28 

Pressmen 

4 

4 

10 

11 

7 

9 

7 

52 

Stereotypers 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

17 

Photo-Engravers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

3 

I.T.U.  Mailers 

1 

— 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

5 

I.M.U.  Mailers 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

5 

— 

7 

Guild 

9 

11 

8 

9 

14 

11 

15 

77 

Others 

— 

1 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3* 

16 

Total 

21 

24 

24 

29 

34 

38 

35 

205 

*In  this  total  is  the  Pittsburgh  award  precluding  pay  demanded  by 
seven  unions  for  time  on  strike. 
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Since  the  first  of  this  year,  three 
strikes  have  been  added  to  the 
list.  In  January,  the  I.T.U.  strucl 
the  News-Sun  at  Waukepn,  Illi¬ 
nois.  In  February,  the  drivers  left 
the  Times  at  San  Mateo,  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  March,  the  stereotypen 
deserted  both  newspapers  in  Syi^ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  but  returned  to  work 
on  the  third  day.  I 

Telctypesctters 

In  1952  and  1953  the  ITU  has 
made  the  Teletypesetters  a  focal 
point  of  controversy.  Shiftini 
policies  of  I.T.U.  have  created 
(Continued  on  page  143) 

1953 
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-  the  recutter  units  but  made  no  In  1947  l.T.U.  defied  the  Na- 

^^bor  Relations  specific  mention  of  outside  tape,  tional  Labor  Relations  Act  by  ler- 

.  The  arbiter  held  that  the  contract  minating  contracts  and  imposing 

continued  from  page  142  jjqj  been  violated  by  the  use  its  own  conditions  of  employment 
5/ 9j  of  outside  tape  and  observed  “that  and  by  striking  publishers  who  re¬ 
s/a, si^onfusion  and  conflict  in  all  parts  the  company  could  not  have  con-  fused  to  participate  in  its  unlawful 

12/10/eH®^  country,  particularly  on  ferred  on  the  union  jurisdiction  program, 
no  usf  of  outside  tape.  But  the  over  units  operated  and  owned  in  1949  that  litigation  against 
“  Bexpansion  of  Teletypesetter  facili-  out  of  the  city  by  third  parties,  l.T.U.  produced  an  N.L.R.B.  order 
8/  6,s|jtifs  has  gone  forward  both  in  and  but  the  company  could  have  agreed  directing  l.T.U.  to  cease  and  desist 
union  jurisdiction.  not  to  use  wire  perforated  tape.”  from  certain  unfair  labor  practices 

no  hfore  than  eight  hundred  daily  Outside  tape  is  an  outside  serv-  alleged  in  the  complaint.  The 
li/22/sHnewspapers  in  the  United  Stales  ice  rather  than  inside  work.  There-  l.T.U.  ignored  that  order  in  the 
no  Band  Canada  were  using  Teletype-  fore,  local  contracts  should  not  ANPA  case  and  a  similar  order  in 
■  setters  at  the  beginning  of  this  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use  of  out-  the  companion  case  brought  at 
The  Teletypesetter  news  cir-  side  tape.  the  instance  of  the  Chicago  News- 

ive  out-  AsscKiated  Press,  the  U^j  Litjgajion  paper  Publishers  Association.  Be- 

U.  war.  International  cause  N.L.R.B.  took  no  action  for 

nersftV  Service,  and  the  Canadian  .  than  a  vear  to  seek  decrees 

t Press  had  snread  their  netu/nrVe  ‘h©  litigation  initiated  by  ANPA  niore  man  a  year  to  seeK  uecrees 
Press  had  spread  their  networks  compel  ITU  compli-  of  enforcement  it  had  announced 

s  ha»:  continent,  paralleling  -.u  r  ^  i  i  aT’.u  .  in  1949  would  be  soueht  in  the 

^  i  rnnventinnal  facilities  ^teverat  nri  ance  With  federal  law.  At  that  time  wouiu  pe  sougni  in  Ulc 

joveni  tacilities.  ^veral  pri-  defiance  of  the  law  had  Court  of  Appeals,  early  in 

Hern  Circuits  continued  transmit-  ‘•.‘•'-J-  uenance  or  me  law  naa  ANPA  oetitioned  that 

fltine  wire  and  other  news  over  virtually  stopped  free  local  bar-  tie  aini'a  peitionea  max 

ultitudt  r- )“?  lews  over  •  •  Court  to  review,  modify  in  part 

:  beet  I The 'first  ITU  effort  to  stop  and  set  aside  in  part  the  N.L.R.B. 
ikps  »■  Syndicate  and  the  Tape  Prodiic-  ,  tne  nrst  i-i-U-  enori  to  stop  .  .  .  case  Four 

Ikes  »■  Cornoration  of  New  York  ’ocal  bargaining  began  much  ear-  order  in  the  ani'A  case,  rour 

ling  loB”?"  t'Orporanon  or  iNew  yoik  Executive  Conn-  days  later  the  N.L.R.B.  filed  peti- 

Sarfr  wflom  S  ot  rtiruniJn  hsSTSireS  .ions  »i.h  U,a.  Court  ,o  onforco 

tough  , he  nrSls.  immediately  enforced  by  a  series  its  orde^  ,n  both  case, 

Si  The  l.T.U.  meanwhile  clung  to  a  ^  i  ^ 

,5c ;  I  antiquated  policies  and  attempted  Ijshed  in  Bulletin  4719  declares  ordered  enforcement  of  tne 
Sr2i»'so  ‘0  formulate  new  policies  to  l  laws  supersede  all  ne-  N.L  R.B  orders  as  originally 
cS  I  overcome  what  they  said  was  a  local  contracts  and  arbi-  written  bu  m  the  ANPA  case  it 

Sl'hreat  to  union  jurisdiction  and  to  “!  remanded  the  issue  of  I-J.U  re- 

S  I  the  jobs  of  their  members.  No  one  ‘be  Executive  Council  also  ar-  fusal  to  barpin  to  the  N.L.R.B. 
v  tho  'I''ad  challenged  their  jurisdiction  "OS^f^d  to  itself  the  right  to  nulli-  with  instructions  to  make  findings 
ri  "  over  composing  room  work  and  no  and  future  contract  of  fact  and  enter  an  appropriate 

r,  !  ,£  printers  had  walked  the  streets  be-  Provisions  and  arbitration  awards  order  The  N.L  R.B.  had  refused 
““■cause  of  the  Teletvnesetter  The  ®ven  if  union  laws  were  not  in-  to  find  the  l.T.U.  guilty  of  refusal 
°  spectre  of  m™  uS^^^^  volved  It  shows  why  I.T  U.  event-  to  bargain  throughom  the  country 

j.  I  was  an  I T  U  mvth  But  1  T  U  oally  had  trouble  with  the  govern-  because  of  technicality  in  its  own 
ci  l  made  many  of  their  members  job-  i^ent  of  the  United  States.  pleadings.  The  Court  reversed  the 

I  rnm.  I  by  Ordering  them  to  walk  out 

inswer.  f  ?"  *b®ir  jobs  in  strikes  over  false  Mechanical  Agreements 

S  issues.  January  1 

?  Both  l.T.U.  law  and  policy  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953 

^  compel  l.T.U.  locals  to  demand  Typographical  373  110  70  115  210  271  298 

IQ.,  jurisdiction  over  the  local  per-  Pressman  2^  2^  248  2^  2^  269  278 

”2  /  forating  process.  Many  publishers 

Umom  t,  have  agreed.  Others  continue  to  Photo-Engraver  75  74  73  74  77  79  81 

;  operate  without  an  l.T.U.  contract  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  l.T.U.  printers  con-  9^.3  7^4  542  793  838  918  975* 

1^  taking  tape  from  non-union  *  This  total  reflects  the  number  of  separate  agreements.  Six  of 

Perlorator  operators.  There  were  125  mailer  contracts  also  cover  another  mechanical  department, 

no  1952  l.T.U.  strikes  on  the  one  The  total  is,  therefore,  adjusted  to  avoid  counting  twice.  In  addition, 
issue  of  local  perforator  jurisdic-  there  remain  72  unrenewed  l.T.U.  agreements  not  counted  in  the  above 


1947 

1948 

1949 

January  1 
1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

373 

no 

70 

115 

210 

271 

298 

239 

245 

248 

256 

260 

269 

278 

190 

196 

191 

185 

191 

193 

199 

75 

74 

73 

74 

77 

79 

81 

86 

89 

60 

78 

100 

106 

125 

_ 

_  _ 

—  . 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

963 

714 

642 

708 

838 

918 

975* 

reflects 

the  number  of  separate  agreements. 

Six  of 

I  tion.  l.T.U.  apparently  was  mind-  total. 

'  ful  of  the  advice  of  union  counsel  Editorial  a 

1  at  the  1951  l.T.U.  convention: 
i  “You  cannot  strike  to  force  the 

;  employer  to  turn  these  (perforat-  Combination  News  &  Commercial 


Editorial  and  Commercial 


have  been  assigned  to  other  peo-  News  &  Editorial  Departments 
pie.”  Only . 

Jo  .u  ..  f  .  -J  Commercial  Departments  Only. . 

It  IS  on  the  question  of  outside 

tape  thafl.T.U  strikes  now  occur.  Total  Contracts . 

February,  1952  the  l.T.U.  Ex-  Total  number  newspapers  covered 

wutive  Council  declared  that  only  Number  of  employers . 

AP,  U.P.  and  INS  circuit  tape  pro-  Number  of  cities . 

duced  under  l.T.U.  or  C.T.U.  con-  Union,  modified  union,  and 
tract  conditions  could  be  processed.  maintenance  of  membership 
The  same  l.T.U.  ukase  prohibits  Number  of  newspapers . 


The  same  l.T.U.  ukase  prohibits  Number  of  news 

,  features.  Naturally  that  order  ere-  Number  of  empi 

ates  more  trouble  like  the  strike  Number  of  cities . 

t.  against  the  four  newspapers  at  ‘  ‘P®**  shop  contracts 

r  Moline,  Davenport,  and  Rock  Is- 

4  land,  where  outside  tape  is  the 

main  issue.  Number  of  citie 

The  Teletypesetter  arbitration  .  .J^.®  ®b»ove  ta 
award  in  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.),  re-  initial  agreemen 

DortcH  In  D..11  4*  iiATA  •  •  -a  time,  and  one  is  a  n 

^rted  in  Bulletin  5363,  is  signifi- 


1949 

1950 

January  1 
1951 

1952 

1953 

77 

75 

73 

79 

80 

55 

55 

60 

54 

59 

15 

14 

15 

17 

16 

— 

I. 

— 

— 

—  — 

147 

144 

148 

150 

155 

181 

178 

183 

174 

179 

144 

140 

141 

139 

148 

100 

99 

101 

103 

108 

46 

29 

33 

86 

94 

61 

36 

44 

100 

107 

49 

29 

32 

83 

90 

38 

25 

27 

62 

66 

70 

66 

66 

64 

62 

84 

83 

84 

79 

73 

66 

64 

63 

61 

59 

52 

51 

50 

48 

51 

main  issue  Number  of  cities .  52  51  50  48  51 

The  Teletvoesetter  arhitrafinn  “The  above  table  reveals  a  net  increase  of  five  contracts.  Three 

award  in  Fort*Wavn<»  rind  I  re-  ^'’®  initial  agreements,  two  are  continuing  agreements  filed  for  the  first 
Dorted  in  n..ii.44'  •  '•  -a  time,  and  one  is  a  new  editorial  group.  The  ratio  of  union  shop  agree- 

canf  Tiso  c  signifi-  increased  slightly  with  ^  of  IM  providing  for  a  union  shop  or 

uavp  *’  t  -r*?*,*  .^“yp.®  similar  union  security  measures,  as  aginst  86  of  150  a  year  ago. 

gave  tnc  l.T.U.  jurisdiction  over  _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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N.L.R.B.  on  this  fundamental  is¬ 
sue. 

On  Feb.  11,  1952  the  Court  is¬ 
sued  its  decrees  in  both  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  the  ANPA  case  the  decree 
upheld  the  basic  charge  made  by 
the  ANPA  to  the  effect  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  was  guilty  of  re¬ 
fusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith  with 
the  publishers  throughout  the 
country.  Last  year  the  report  of 
this  Committee  reviewed  those 
facts.  I 

The  l.T.U.  petition  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
review  of  the  decision  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  in  the  ANPA  case  was 
denied  on  Oct.  13,  1952  as  report¬ 
ed  in  our  Bulletin  5349.  That  had 
the  effect  of  sustaining  the  basic 
charge  filed  by  ANPA  in  1947. 
On  ANPA  petition  the  Supreme 
Court  did  review  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  ruling  on  bogus  as  reported 
in  our  Bulletin  5378.  While  the 
Court  held  by  majority  opinion 
of  six  judges  that  l.T.U.  may  le¬ 
gally  propose  bogus  provisions, 
that  practice  was  termed  a  “waste¬ 
ful  procedure.” 

The  minority  opinions  of  three 
justices  termed  bogus  unlawful  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  a  “service”  under 
Section  8  (b)  (6)  of  N.L.R.B. 
One  of  the  minority  opinions 
tersely  declared  that  setting  bogus 
is  against  the  public  interest. 

On  March  1 1,  1953  the  N.L.R.B. 
finally  proposed  an  appropriate 
order,  as  directed  a  year  earlier  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  mandating 
l.T.U.  to  cease  refusal  to  bargain 
with  publishers  and  holding  the 
International  Union  and  its  officers 
are  in  violation  of  the  order  if 
the  union  unilaterally  imposes 
terms  for  bargaining  and  informs 
publishers  that  those  terms  must 
be  accepted  as  a  condition  prec¬ 
edent  to  obtaining  a  contract.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  order  were  filed 
by  l.T.U  on  April  20.  On  the  same 
day  the  ANPA  filed  a  brief  in 
support  of  the  order.  In  its  brief 
the  ANPA  not  only  urged  the 
Board  to  make  the  order  final 
without  further  delay  but  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  Court  to  enforce  it,  so  as 
to  end  this  long  drawn  out  litiga¬ 
tion. 

Union  Contracts 

This  part  of  our  report  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  devoted  to  a  statistical 
summary  of  union  contracts  on 
file  in  the  Chicago  office.  There  is 
significance  in  the  fact  that  1,382 
contracts  are  reported  herein.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  each  of  those 
1,382  local  contracts  is  distinct. 
Each  is  different  in  some  way  from 
the  other  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent — far  lesser  especially  in  re¬ 
spect  of  l.T.U.  agreements,  ^ch 
represents  a  locally  -  bargained 
agreement,  just  as  each  newspaper 
is  a  local  enterprise. 

The  total  of  1,382  union  con¬ 
tracts  on  file  in  our  Chicago  office 
includes  975  current  mechanical 
agreements  plus  72  expired  l.T.U. 
contracts  now  open  for  renewal. 
In  the  remainder  are  155  editorial 
and  commercial  agreements  and 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Labor  Relations 

continued  from  page  143 


180  miscellaneous  contracts. 

A  long-term  view  of  ANPA  la¬ 
bor  relations  is  much  more  reveal¬ 
ing  than  the  record  of  any  twelve- 
month  period.  Newspaper  labor 
negotiations  were  dangerously  near 
a  paralysis  of  local  initiative  and 
local  bargaining  only  five  years 
ago  when  the  I.T.U.  adopted  its 
no-contract  policy.  Every  newspa¬ 
per  composing  room  hiring  union 
men  was  confronted  with  a  ukase 
of  the  international  union  to  dis¬ 
continue  community  contracts  free¬ 
ly  bargained  at  the  local  level. 
Constant  ANPA  vigilance  against 
centralized  union  encroachment 
and  industry-wide  bargaining  is  as 
necessary  to  a  free  press  as  the 
vigil  against  censorship. 

A  single  contract  with  an  inter¬ 
national  union  is  not  suited  to  the 
several  thousand  voices  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  free  press  of  America. 

Craft  unionism  is  traditional 
with  newspaper  mechanical  em¬ 
ployees.  But  it  is  not  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  foe  of  industrial  unionism.  The 
eagerness  of  some  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  craft  organizations  to 
submerge  their  basic  identity  and 
to  become  a  dominant  newspaper 
union  is  appalling.  The  ambition 
of  any  union  to  substitute  a  single 
type  of  agreement  for  freely- 
bargained  local  contracts  is  sure 
to  produce  detriment  to  both  sides. 

Control  by  a  distant  and  arbi¬ 
trary  authority  over  the  bargain¬ 
ing  activities  of  local  employes  de¬ 
stroys  the  very  essence  of  bar¬ 
gaining  and  the  best  interests  of 
all  who  produce  our  newspapers. 
Since  the  report  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  one  year  ago,  the  I.T.U.  has 
tried  to  restrict  by  national  edict 
the  sources  and  the  quantity  of 
news  and  the  content  of  material 
being  prepared  in  tape  form  for 
each  newspaper.  Like  the  empty 
passenger  train  called  “bogus”, 
this  I.T.U.  abuse  must  be  stopped. 
Individual  contracts  covering  each 
community  without  national  dic¬ 
tation  are  a  formidable  barrier  to 
all  these  schemes  aimed  to  thwart 
production. 

During  1952,  as  in  several  years, 
publishers  and  their  employes  have 
struggled  to  survive  the  arbitrary 
attitude  of  several  parent  unions. 
At  one  time  an  I.T.U.  edict  prac¬ 
tically  severed  local  contractual  re¬ 
lations  with  all  publishers.  But 
traditional  harmony,  respect  and 
confidence  between  employes  and 
their  employers  survived  in  most 
places.  With  some  exceptions  those 
contracts  have  been  restored  de¬ 
spite  the  threat,  rather  than  under 
the  threat,  of  an  arrogant  interna¬ 
tional  union  leadership.  Arbitrary 
international  rules  on  basic  work¬ 
ing  conditions  compel  bargaining 
under  a  virtual  state  of  siege  with 
several  unions  today.  But  inde¬ 
pendent  action  of  local  parties  has 
been  assisted  by  the  ANPA  in  sev¬ 
eral  court  proceedings  designed  to 


restore  free  collective  bargaining. 
Local  contracts  are  still  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  local  negotiations. 

Most  ANPA  members  judge  the 
service  of  our  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  regular  bulletins.  That  is 
the  main  contact.  They  often  over¬ 
look  many  other  available  means 
of  advice  and  information. 

The  chief  sources  of  general  in¬ 
formation  are  news  bulletins,  wage 
trend  and  scale  bulletins,  loose- 
leaf  contract  reports,  weekly  labor 
letters  and  reports  on  personnel 
management. 

For  the  individual  publisher, 
correspondence  is  most  important. 
This  is  supplemented  by  local 
wage  surveys,  contract  analysis, 
contract  codification,  comparative 
data  on  union  agreements  arbitra¬ 
tion  abstracts,  and  interchange  of 
union  contracts  as  a  specific  means 
of  improving  employee  relations. 

That  over-all  coverage  for  all 
publishers  plus  individual  contact 
with  each  ANPA  member  repre¬ 
sents  most  of  the  daily  work  of 
the  staff  in  the  Chicago  office.  But 
the  highest  type  of  service  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Committee  in  its 
major  purpose  to  prevent  strikes 
through  arbitration.  Most  of  the 
activity  of  Committee  members 
during  the  past  year,  as  in  earlier 
years,  has  been  devoted  to  avoid¬ 
ing  strikes  by  promoting  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

In  the  field  of  1952  arbitration 
the  following  were  significant  deci¬ 
sions: 

(1)  The  ruling  that  neither  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  nor 
the  St.  Louis  Newspapers  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  could  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  under  the  existing  St. 
Ixiuis  contract  for  reproduction 
of  a  backlog  of  mat  ads  (bogus) 
on  hand  when  the  Star-Times 
ceased  publication  in  1951  (Bulle¬ 
tin  5307). 

(2)  Decision  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Arbitration  Board  in  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  pressmen’s  case,  affirming 
the  local  award  except  as  to  wages 
and  duration  of  contract,  and  mak¬ 
ing  several  important  rulings  on 
the  matter  of  manning  (Bulletin 
5338). 

(3)  Decision  in  a  Pittsburgh 
dispute  to  the  effect  that  seven 
unions  were  not  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  six  weeks’  period 
in  1950  when  the  three  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  were  suspended  be¬ 
cause  of  a  strike  by  I.T.U.  mailers 
(Bulletin  5351). 

(4)  Award  rejecting  a  demand 
of  I.T.U.  that  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.  quit  using  out¬ 
side  tape,  under  a  contract  which 
did  not  specifically  mention  out¬ 
side  tape  but  gave  the  union  juris¬ 
diction  over  Teletypesetter  per-* 
forators  and  recutters  (Bulletin 
5363). 

Other  important  awards  reported 
in  Bulletins  5339  and  5350  upheld 
the  right  of  management  to  dis¬ 
charge  or  refuse  to  hire  employes 
proved  currently  or  previously  to 
be  members  of  the  Communist 
party. 


During  1952  the  Committee 
published  an  index-digest  of  news¬ 
paper  arbitration  awards  reported 
since  1939  in  editorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  department  cases  to  match 
the  similar  report  of  mechanical 
department  awards  made  available 
the  previous  year.  These  volumes 
are  supplemented  by  subsequent 
bulletins  that  will  again  be  sum¬ 
marized  by  index-digest  at  appro¬ 
priate  intervals. 

Outside  the  arbitration  field, 
late  bulletins  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  included  detailed  re¬ 
views  of  N.L.R.B.  elections  (5309, 
5357),  press  manning  (5352) 
newspaper  pension-insurance  plans 
(5346),  wage  trends  since  1941 
(5353),  and  a  multitude  of  other 
subjects  while  maintaining  weekly 
reports  on  current  labor  develop¬ 
ments. 

Cooperation  of  ANPA  members 
with  this  Committee  is  imperative. 
We  believe  our  mutual  efforts  will 
make  1953  a  better  year. 

George  N.  Dale,  Chairman 
Raymond  B.  Bottom 
James  E.  Chappell 
Bert  N.  Honea 
George  M.  Neil 
Franklin  D.  Schurz 
Hugh  P.  Walls 
■ 

Fourth  of  Ad  Budget 
Seen  for  Radio-TV 

Worcester,  Mass. — Richard  P. 
Doherty,  vicepresident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters,  predicted 
before  the  Worcester  Advertising 
Club  April  15  that  the  combined 
incomes  of  radio  and  television 
will,  within  a  few  years,  “reach 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
advertising  budget  of  the  nation 
because  of  the  proven  record 
which  broadcasting  has  displayed 
in  selling  goods  and  services.” 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Doherty 
foresaw  a  total  broadcast  revenue 
for  radio  and  television  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,700,000,000  with¬ 
in  a  relatively  short  period.  He 
estimated  that  an  annual  tele¬ 
vision  revenue  of  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars  will  profitably  support  at  least 
600  television  stations  and  four 
TV  networks.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Doherty  said,  “the  advertising  man 
who  forgets  radio  and  resists  tele¬ 
vision  will  soon  be  relegated  to 
the  case  histories  of  yesteryear’s 
success  stories.” 

■ 

Objections  Dropped, 
Odell  Will  Probated 

Monroe,  Wis. — Objections  hav¬ 
ing  been  withdrawn  by  a  nephew 
and  brother,  the  will  of  Emery  A. 
Odell,  founder-publisher  of  the 
Monroe  Evening  Times,  who  died 
Jan.  18,  has  been  admitted  to  pro¬ 
bate. 

Under  a  separate  contract,  Ed¬ 
mund  C.  Hamilton,  editor  and  as- 
.sociate  publisher,  and  Miss  Lena 
M.  Conrad,  business  manager,  are 
to  purchase  Mr.  Odell’s  480  shares 
of  stock  in  the  Monroe  Evening 
Times  Corp. 


7  to  Receive 
Honor  Awards 
At  Missouri 

Columbia,  Mo.  —  Seven  Mis¬ 
souri  Honor  Awards  for  Distin- 
euished  Service  in  Journalism  will 
be  presented  at  Journalism  Week 
ceremonies  here  Friday,  May  1. 

The  recipients.  Dean  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish  announced,  will  be: 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  ' 
United  Press  Associations. 

Doris  Fleeson,  Washington  col¬ 
umnist. 

Sol  Taishoff,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Broadcasting  -  Telecasting 
Magazine. 

Paul  J.  Thompson,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas. 

1.  J.  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

E.  L.  Dale,  editor  and  general 
manager,  Carthage  (Mo.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Press. 

The  Washington  Star,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  century  of  service. 

The  Citations 
Citations  said: 

“To  Hugh  Baillie,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  long  and  brilliant  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  resourceful  reporter  and 
alert  press  association  executive, 
his  phenomenal  rise  in  20  years  I 
from  bureau  member  to  president 
of  the  United  Press,  his  astute  de¬ 
cision  to  pioneer  the  supplying  of 
news  for  radio  broadcasting,  his 
penetrating  exclusive  interview 
with  world  leaders,  his  leadership 
in  seeking  postwar  freedom  of 
news  among  nations,  and  a  char¬ 
acter  which  has  brought  him  rec¬ 
ognition  and  friendship  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  ‘Baillie  of  the 
United  Press.’” 

“To  Doris  Fleeson,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  her  outstanding  work  as 
political  reporter  at  Washington, 
her  distinguished  record  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  Europe,  and  the 
ability  for  lucid  and  acute  com¬ 
mentary.” 

“To  Sol  Joseph  Taishoff,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  distinguished  and 
notably  successful  efforts  to 
achieve  and  to  maintain  the  high¬ 
est  ethical  standards  and  ideals 
in  the  radio  and  television  fields." 

“To  Paul  J.  Thompson,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  more  than  30  yean 
of  wholehearted  devotion  to  the 
teaching  of  journalism.” 

“To  J.  J.  Kilpatrick,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  excellent  ability  as  » 
reporter  in  covering  all  branch« 
of  state  and  local  government  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  his  abilipf 
as  an  editorial  writer  to  maintain 
for  his  newspaper  the  prestige  es¬ 
tablished  by  his  predecessor, 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman.” 

“To  E.  L.  Dale,  in  recognition 
of  his  nearly  50  years  of  news¬ 
paper  work  in  the  city  of  Carth¬ 
age,  his  encouragement  of  local 
sports  programs  and  generous  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  farm  youth  or¬ 
ganizations." 
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Forum  on  Research 


others.  Somebody  has  to  perfect 
it  and  produce  it.  We  are  in  ne¬ 
gotiation  with  a  manufacturer  in 
connection  with  the  router.  If  re¬ 
sponse  from  publishers  is  discour¬ 
aging,  it  is  doubtful  a  manufac¬ 
turer  will  go  ahead  to  the  point 


AANR  Shows 
New  1953  Color 
Presentation 


A  question-and-answer  forum  are  more  flexible  in  their  opera- 
on  Mechanical  Research  was  con-  tions  and  are  the  first  to  be  able 
ducted  by  C.  M.  Flint,  director  to  use  new  developments  —  the 

of  the  Research  Department;  Wil-  Teletypesetter  had  its  beginnings  Inhere  Vou  can Turit.*" It' deiTnds 
liam  Baumrucker.  Jr.,  Washington  there.  . 

u  hT  oD^ationr of’^tlfe  Research  De*^  pressure  you  bring  to  at  the  ANPA  Convention  on 

Dwight,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  J^ran-  operations  of  the  Research  De  manufacturers.  It  Thursday  Titled  “The  Revolution 

script-Telegram;  Ralph_  R-  Cjran-  partment,  1  see  nothin^^  takes  a  lot  of  pressure.  Web  ten-  in  Consumer  Buying  Power.”  it  is 

sion  control  is  not  as  far  along  the  17th  put  together  for  showing 


The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  took 
the  wraps  off  its  new  presentation 


mer,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  not  interest  all  newspapers,  par- 
George  L.  Green,  Providence  ticularly  the  smaller  papers.  For 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin;  and  J.  L.  instance,  we  are  determining 


Stackhouse,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

Following  is  a  digest  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  took  place  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  ANPA  ses¬ 
sion: 

Question: 

William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  and  Tribune: 
“What  has  been  done  about  im¬ 
proving  newsprint  quality?” 

AnsweR 

Mr.  Cranmer:  “We  do  not 
have  the  facilities  and  personnel 
to  investigate  this  problem  thor 


whether  agency  mats  are  defective 
when  we  fail  to  get  good  repro¬ 
duction.” 

Mr.  Cranmer:  “A  great  por¬ 
tion  of  our  funds  go  to  stereo¬ 
typing  problems,  the  solution  of 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
help  to  smaller  newspapers.  The 
dry  offset  program  offers  a  vast 
potential  for  smaller  papers.” 

Question: 

F.  W.  Schaub,  Decatur  (111.) 
Herald  &  Review:  “When  pres¬ 
ent  problems  are  cleared  up,  what 


but  the  principle  has  been  proven 
in  the  plant  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune." 

Mr.  Dwight:  “Publishers  must 


to  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies. 

Presented  by  E.  A.  Mennell  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  and 


prod  the  mechanical  departments  president  of  the  New  York  Chap- 


of  their  own  papers,  poke  them 
along,  to  seek  new  processes.” 

Question: 

Clark  Waite,  Southern  Califor- 


terter,  AANR,  the  color  slide 
film  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
the  economical  changes  since 
1940  in  terms  of  savings.  Dollar- 
wise,  the  presentation  brings  out. 
nia  Associated  Newspapers:  “What  the  family  income  is  up  175% 
are  the  prospects  for  jumping  the  over  194()  and  11,000,000  fami- 


whole  stereotyping  operation  with 
wet  offset?” 

Answer; 

Mr.  Flint:  “Wet  offset  is  slow 


lies  have  an  income  oj  OVer 
$5,000,  (growth  of  population  Is 
also  mentioned,  but,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  asks,  “Has  there  been  a 
“Revolution’  in  advertising  think- 


nVr  we  are  Ten  na  ^  «  ‘he  next  project  to  be  under-  and  use  of  water  on  a  press  is  a  .'^evo.uuon  in  aaven  sing  mmK- 

ouhgly  but  we  are  keeping  m  P  hazard  — news  ink  and  water  do  mg  comparable  to  the ‘Revolution’ 


touch  with  developments  in  paper 
chemistry  and  following  the  ex¬ 
perimental  work  of  Crown-Zeller- 
bach.  We  realize  it’s  a  major 
problem.” 

Question: 

W.  H.  Cowles:  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review:  “In 
connection  with  your  report  that 


taken? 

Answen 

Mr.  Flint:  “We  are  working 
on  44  active  projects  and  have 
40  on  the  shelf  for  future  investi¬ 
gation  and  we  are  working  with 
30  manufacturers  and  suppliers.” 

Mr.  Baumrucker:  “Many  new 
ideas  are  offshoots  of  the  activity. 
Research  might  be  stymied  on  one 


not  get  along.  There  must  be  a 


flue  balance  of  ink  and  water  in 
the  fountains  and  it  takes  20  min¬ 
utes  to  make  the  adjustment  and 
you  have  to  throw  away  10,000 
to  20,000  papers  while  adjustment 
is  being  made — something  few 
papers  can  afford  to  do.” 


production  men  are  being  guided  problem,  but  in  working  on  it  we  Zenaer  Memorial 

in  helping  employers  cut  costs,  develop  some  other  useful  device  '=**y^*  * 

what  is  being  done  to  improve  or  process.  Laboratory  projects  continued  from  page  12 

methods  of  operation  with  pres-  are  born  in  many  ways.”  — 

ent  equipment?”  guards  its  right  to  expose  and  op- 

Answen  Question:  pose  arbitrary  power  freely,  so  every  week,  plus  four  special  sup- 

Mr.  Stackhouse:  “The  Reserach  H.  P.  Walls,  Sacramento  a*  we  are  free  to  speak  and  plementary  campaigns  of  10,000 

Department  was  established  to  (Calif.)  Bee:  “In  planning  to  write  the  truth,  just  so  long  will  lines  each— a  total  of  more  than 

help  newspaper  publishers  provide  streamline  a  composing  room,  nation  able  to  employ  fully  1 40,000  lines  a  year! 


The  slides  develop  the  theme 
that  today  most  people  can  afford 
many  things  they  lack  the  urge  to 
buy. 

From  there,  the  various  media 
are  discussed  on  a  basis  of  fami¬ 
lies  reached  and  cost  per  family. 

“Is  it  surprising  to  hear.”  the 
presentation  goes  on,  “that  for  the 
4.3c  per  family  reached  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  spending  in  other  me¬ 
dia,  they  could  run  a  full  year’s 
campaign  in  daily  newspapers  with 
a  seven  -  column  advertisement 


Coosa  Mill  Profit 


times.” 

Mr. 


a  better  product  at  lower  cost  should  a  newspaper  write  for  sug-  great  wealth  and  talents  and 
and  it  is  making  efforts  all  along  gestions  to  the  Mechanical  Re-  shall  we  be  free  men. 

to  meet  the  situation.  We  cannot  search  Department  or  the  Meehan-  The  fundamental  premise  of  ^  in  19S9 

accomplish  it  all  at  once-and  I,  ical  Department,  ANPA?”  democratic  government  is  that  ul-  WQS  nigner  HI  130Z 

for  one,  have  been  impatient  at  Answer  exercised  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Com- 

^  ik4  /“w  WA  •  sound  public  opinion  operating  pany,  the  publisher-financed  ven- 

Mr.  Cranmer:  As  it  does  not  through  the  ballot  and  the  many  tore  in  Alabama,  continued  to  im- 
snent  n  orAot  rwf  fnr  1”  „ rcscarch,  thc  Tcqucst  log-  other  channels  of  expression  avail-  prove  its  financial  position  in  the 

their  Mechan-  ^  socicty.  To  safe-  third  year  of  operation.  It  made 

guard  their  sacred  liberties,  the  a  net  profit  of  $2,213,113,  or 
people  must  not  only  have  the  fi-  $100,000  more  than  in  1951. 


Flint:  “Publishers  have 


their  present  equipment,  which  ical  Department.’ 
they  fear  might  be  abandoned  Mr.  Dwight:  “We  would  like 
and  made  obsolete  by  a  new  proc-  for  publishers  to  take  more  in¬ 
css.  Any  such  development  is  20  terest  and  explore  the  aid  that 
years  away.  But  we  can  improve  can  be  extended.” 
our  processes  such  as  the  no-pack  Mr.  Flint:  “It  does  not  make 
mat  and  high-speed  etching  pro-  much  difference  where  the  request 


pam.  Present  processes  come 
first.  We  have  achieved  about 
95%  in  our  attempt  on  the  no- 
pack  mat.  The  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call,  which  is  trying  it  out,  sug¬ 
gests  that  perhaps  the  5%  can 
be  solved  in  the  newspaper  plant 
Itself.” 

Question: 


nal  voice,  but  they  must  also  have 
the  full,  unimpeded  information 
on  which  sane  appraisal  of  issues 
and  wholesome  judgment  can  be 
based.  A  partially  informed  pub- 


This  was  achieved,  the  annual 
report  disclosed,  with  an  increase 
in  sale  of  newsprint  and  a  de¬ 
cline  in  sale  of  sulphate  pulp. 
The  1952  newsprint  tonnage  was 


^nt.^  Research  deals  mainjy  Uc — or  worse  yet,  a  misinformed  117,194.  compared  to  109,205  in 

public — is  an  easy  prey  to  tyran-  1951;  while  pulp  tonnage  dropped 
ny  and  to  dictatorship.  The  his-  from  57,172  to  51,474. 
tory  of  our  times  spells  this  sad  Demand  for  the  company’s 
moral  all  too  clearly.  products  is  holding  up  to  mill  ca- 

“Therefore,  as  we  dedicate  this  pacity,  the  report  stated,  although 
Worcester  memorial  to  John  Peter  Zenger,  newsprint  inventories  in  the  hands 
How  far  delude  ourselves  that  of  publisher-customers  have  grad- 


with  things  that  are  not  here,  the 
Mechanical  Department  with 
things  that  are  here.” 

Question: 

M  r .  Fitzgerald, 

(Mass.)  Telegram: 
along  are  you  with  automatic 


“What  are  you  doing  for  the  routers  and  tension  control?” 


smaller  newspaper  in  reducing 
costs — aren’t  most  of  your  devel¬ 
opments  for  the  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers?” 

Answer 

Mr.  Dwight:  “The  no-pack 


we  are  merely  paying  homage  to 
an  issue  long  ago  settled.  Free¬ 
dom  is  not  a  heritage  but  a  fresh 
conquest  for  each  generation,  and 
freedom  of  expression  must  be 


ually  increased  and  the  world 
market  is  “about  in  balance  with 
the  supply.” 

Earnings  in  1952  amounted  to 
S6.15  per  share  of  common  stock. 


Answer 

Mr.  Baumrucker:  “The  auto¬ 
matic  router  principle  has  been 
proved.  We  are  engaged  in  re¬ 
search,  not  in  engineering  or 
manufacturing,  but  to  prove  a 

mat  benefits  all  papers,  including  proposition  in  the  lab  and  give  pioneer — it  is  up  to  us  to  carry  company’s  long-term  debt 
the  smaller  ones.  Smaller  papers  the  job  of  making  the  product  to  on  his  work.”  been  reduced  to  $12,500,000 

editor  $  PUBLISHER  for  April  25,  1953 


vigilantly  protected  wherever  and  compared  with  $5.87  in  1951. 
whenever  it  is  threatened — today  Bank  loans  of  $1,750,000  in 

as  well  as  in  1735.  Zenger  was  a  1950  have  been  repaid  and  the 

has 
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one  Indiana  daily  said  it  first  ] 
checks  the  local  employment  bu-  i 
reau  to  see  if  needed  help  is  in  i 
excess  locally.  If  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus,  the  ad  will  be  run. 

TV  Effects 

David  W.  Howe,  business  man-  Reaction  to  the  effects  of  tele- 
ager,  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  vision  on  linage  and  circulation 
Press,  told  his  fellow  publishers  mixed.  While  a  show  of 

that  his  paper  had  cut  down  the  hands  indicated  that  only  a  mi¬ 
nced  for  a  new  press  by  going  to  nority  felt  they  had  been  injured 
nine  columns,  IIV2  ems.  He  said  by  television,  not  all  publishers 
the  composing  room  cost  of  the  were  as  confident  as  Mr.  Diggers 
change  came  to  $800  and  press  at)OUt  TV  and  pointed  out  that  in 
changes  brought  the  total  expense  their  communities  TV  had  snagged 
to  $5,000.  The  nine-column  page  some  national  revenue  which  for- 
adds  12V2%  to  press  capacity,  merly  went  to  their  newspapers. 

He  also  reported  a  1V2%  saving  still  other  publishers  reported 
in  newsprint  with  the  use  of  a  they  had  gained  advertising  from 
plastic  creeper  and  said  “the  in-  stores  selling  TV  sets  and  from 
vestment  on  this  item  involves  tie-ins  on  products  plugged  on 
practically  nothing  but  patience.”  network  TV 
I.  Z  Buckwalter,  general  man- 
ager,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  .  ^ * 

Journal,  reported  satisfaction  with  ’ ,  /  is  cutting  in  at  the 
IP/2  columns  and  60-inch  rolls.  ‘"S'*'  money  is 

Rejection  of  Ads 

D  u  .  II  .u  was  reported  by  William  Dwight. 

Robert  M.  White  II,  editor,  the  uic  lo 

,,  \  I  j  .j  .i..  He  said  he  felt  his  paper  is  losing 

1  ‘  “  some  of  this  co-op  money  but 

the  10,000  to  50  000  session  was  jy 

about  evenly  divided  on  the  ques-  j.g(yj.jj 

tion  of  rejecting  or  accepting  “out-  cited  the  “excellent” 

SI  e  advertising.  jy  coverage  of  the  Hollywood 

He  said  that  discussion  revolved  ^ 

around  the  legal  aspects  of  the 

ST-  Elisha  Hanson  ship  for  newspapers. 

ANPA  genera  counsel,  assured  Chester  G.  Linham,  business 
the  publishers  they  have  the  right  gr,  the  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 

and  the  obligation  to  determine  described  how  a  local 

the  content  of  their  publications  brewer  three  years  ago  pulled  his 
\ou  have  the  right  to  accept  newspaper  ads  and  concentrated 
or  reject  any  advertising.  Mr.  „„  sponsoring  a  TV  wrestling 
Hanson  is  reported  as  saying,  as  ,bow.  He  said  that  30  days  ago 
long  as  It  IS  your  own  decision  ,be  brewer  was  back  in  the  news- 
and  not  one  reached  in  conference  r.  Reason:  the  TV  show  did 
with  others  who  will  benefit.”  everything  but  sell  beer. 

As  an  example,  it  was  pointed  , 

out  that  a  newspaper  cannot  agree  >>ouId  Have  Tied  In 

with  a  local  theater  owner  not  to  Chairman  Spendlove  told  a 

accept  ad  copy  of  a  drive-in.  story  about  a  friend  of  his  whose 
Joe  M.  Bunting,  general  mana-  hardware  store  was  selling  a  gad- 
ger,  the  Bloomington  (111.)  Panto-  get  for  use  on  a  milk  cp.  With- 
graph,  said  he’d  been  told  by  some  out  any  advertising  on  his  part  the 
lawyers  not  to  give  any  reason  gadget  suddenly  started  selling, 
when  asked  why  his  paper  had  Tf*®  merchant  later  found  out  that 
refused  to  accept  copy.  ^  show  had  plugged  it. 

Shopping  Center  Problem  “ff  f  had  known  it  was  going 

One  New  England  publisher  80t  a  TV  push,  he  told  Mr. 
said  that  where  a  shopping  devel-  Spendlove,  I  d  run  a  newspaper 
opment  is  located  outside  a  city’s  f®hing  people  they  could  buy 
limits,  the  question  of  acceptance  ^  m  my  store, 
or  rejection  of  its  advertising  on  .  ■^•'ofher  publisher  told  the  ses- 
the  grounds  that  it  is  “outside”  that  TV  sets  have  already 

copy  creates  a  problem.  more  newspaper  advertis- 

William  Dwight,  managing  edi- 

tor.  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran-  declared,  how  TV  can 

Script-Telegram,  asked  if  his  local  damage  us  much  in  the  immediate 
merchants  appreciated  it  when  his  f^mre  if  we  look  out  for  our 
daily  refused  outside  ads,  replied  P''omotion. 
that  some  did;  others  didn’t.  Saturday  TV  Logs 

Withdrawal  of  an  outside  ad  Mr.  Spendlove  thought  that  TV 
from  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  may  have  helped  newspapers  in 
gram-Gazette  following  objections  other  ways  such  as  creating  de- 
by  local  merchants  was  reported  mand  for  Saturday  and  Sunday 
by  Richard  C.  Steele,  business  editions  containing  TV  program 
manager.  logs  for  the  week. 

Pressure  from  local  industries  And  on  this  score  about  half 

against  newspapers  running  out-of-  the  dailies  represented,  and  not  as- 
town  help-wanted  ads  was  brought  sociated  with  a  TV  station,  said 
up  at  the  10,000  to  50,000  session,  they  ran  the  TV  log  free.  Four 
About  eight  dailies  represented  dailies  said  they  charged  for  it. 
said  they  refused  such  ads;  the  In  reply  to  the  question.  Should 
others  accepted.  On  this  point,  newspaper  reporters  appear  on  TV 
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SirrATIONS  WANTED  ALL,  OTHER  CEVSSmCATIONS 

In^ertioiM  Line  Kate  liMertlonA  Line  Rate 

'  »•«»  1  *1.10 

.5«  2  1.00 

•*  .50  S  .96 

.  .45  4  .90 

situationfi  Wanted  Ad«  payiible  Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  rate*, 

in  advance.  Add  I6c  for  box  ger-  rhartre  Order,.  Ao^pted. 

vice. 

ADV  EKTISINO  AGENriRS  chanied  at  our  National  Claseified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  .10  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
.nnnreviations.  Replies  nuailed  daily.  Box  hoblcrs’  identities  held  in 
Stncie^st  «>nfidence.  Deadline  Wednesd.iy  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 
r-DITOR  &  Pl’IlIdSHER  reserves  the  rictit  to  eiiit  all  copy. 
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K,n^.r  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
vere  at.  a  Newspaper  Brokers _ 

>g  by  iMCWide  solection  of  California  and 
Bur»M)  weeklies.  50  years’  experience 

I  l>“y«r8  in  Western  newg- 

au  beatMiper  properties. 

litionijfP  „  J-  K-  oabbert  . 

tlrnppft^l®^'^  Orange  Riverside,  California 

I  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
iiieciL-li  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
4uesuoiB|^_  H.  Glover  Oo.,  Ventura,  California 

isidered  B— - ^ - 

Dofs  YEARS  —  We  have  dealt  in 

*  "Kslhing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
So- ^Bonest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicatioiis  for  Sale 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

UPSTATE  New  York  Italian 
Weekly.  Established  1906. 
Single  ownership  but  now 
run  -  down  because  of  ill 
health.  Reasonably  priced  at 
less  than  replacement  cost  of 
plant  equipment.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  1100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  lOOKINQ  FOR  A  SMALL  town  daily 
d  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  |  that  will  pay  out  in  six  years  at  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  earnings!  Y'ou  can  im¬ 
prove  it  and  pay  it  out  faster.  Prac¬ 
tically  all-new  eimipment.  $50,000 
down  will  handle.  Box  1701,  Editor  & 
'2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  I  Publisher. _ 


NAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  I 


^itsbliihed  1914  NewSpape™  bo^  Information  on  proof  of  ability  to 


g  in-  NEGOTIATIONS — APPRAISALS 

Daily  and  Weekly  Properties 
.  t  BAY  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
iUSinCS  "  J12  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado 
latioml  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Ohicago,  Illinois 


FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 


Norton,  Kansas. 


OREGON :  Ideal  Coast  town.  Well 
equipped.  Gross  $30,000.  Asking  that 
includes  building.  $10,000  down.  Jack 
L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melrose 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  good  execu¬ 
tive.  Chain  of  three  Middle  Western 


c  WD- 1  i  ^  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  St., 
r  nsvt  ^  San  Francisco,  California. 

ig  ' - r - 

;ceived  INcwspaper  Appraisers _ 

r  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


ice  by  5  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Do*  I’D®-  ^'*‘‘0*'  * 

’  '■  r.;. - YOU  CAN  make  a  real  profitable  liv-  I 

ick  to  o  STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO.  ing  in  this  southern  Michigan  town  of 

^e‘  end  dvm  j  ,  v.  ®  Church  Street  Atlanta  2,000  within  100  miles  of  city.  Weekly 

1C  CBu  Pluladelphia  Ohicago  has  paid  over  $10,000  net  for  last  6 

nttiburgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Louis  years.  Excellent  staff.  Equipment. 

,T,r.r. .  „ - Down  payment  $10,000.  Larry  Towe 

^PRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR  Agency,  Holland,  Michigan, 
lire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re- 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Mston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
rluladelphia  Ohicago 

Pmibnrgh  New  York,  N.Y.  St.  Loui 


placement.  Purchases,  Refinancing,  p„h| 

Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc,  _ 

PRINTCRAFT  want  smaii 

REPRESENTATIVES  'uss^unusuaT 

New  York  7,  N.  Y.  &  Publisher. 
‘Newspaper  Plant  Specialists”  , 


newspaper  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Emerienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
'^an  BBNTHUYSEN 
Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N. 


Fillers — Hems 


you're  a  live  wire 
*5  nnn  »bility ;  and  if  yon  have 

.000  to  mveat,  you  can  buy  youraelf 
haa  aome  of  the  moat 


Street,  Omaha  4,  Nebraska. 


J^TWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhere. 
Sketches  free.  Sign,  $4.25.  Mast- 
AMds,  $8.50.  Past  Service.  N, 
Feather,  Box  137,  Northridge,  Calif. 


Coansellon— Advisors 


ADVERTISING  CONSUI/TANT 
CLASSIFIED  or  PHONE  ROOM 
Will  analyse  and  personally  revitalize 
classified  depaj’tmeni  or  phone  room. 
Write  1522  “ACT”  5  Tndor  City 
Place,  New  York  City,  Telephone 
.MUrrayhill  9f3100,  Ext.  1522. 


NEWSPAPER  DOCTOR 
THERE  ARE  no  one-shot  cures  for 
what  ails  your  news  columns.  Only 
cover-to-cover  shakedowns  get  results. 
Publishers  and  editors  often  are  too 
close  to  their  prodnct,  set  in  their 
ways.  The  critical  eye  of  an  “out¬ 
sider”  can  bring  vibrancy  to  the 
editorial  content  and  the  makeup  of 
even  the  top-ranking  papers.  Make 
your  readers — and  prospective  read¬ 
ers — take  new  interest  in  your  prod¬ 
uct.  Practicing  editor  now  available 
on  short-term  advisory  basis.  Com¬ 
petitive  markets  only.  Box  1525. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicates — Features 


P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalif.  weeklies  for  sale.  Will  net  right  man 

'  $15,000  and  up  annually.  Priced  25% 
under  gross.  Larry  Towe  Agency,  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan. 


_ SOUTHWEST  DAILY.  Growing  city. 

-op  5;Wi;  have  buyers  for  dailies  and  economy.  A-1  equipment  and 

irds  to  ^ 'MkUes  in  Florida,  the  South  and  o^O°  PHc^’e^d ‘tight  ^To  oo'o^c^h^ 

em  of  fe.  SoUheast.  We  invite  you  to  list  with  Priced  right.  $60,000  cash, 

the  ad-  ||/rift«t*?onfid"en“^^^^^^  ¥1  IoSm^  ^nve^r^'cr® 

3al^^N°Sg  A^.rThfcago°,V 

e  Sn*  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  fom^S^cTt^  Ne?Hng  $4MW  yeLr^ 


ly  to  owners  AFTER  corporate  taxes. 
Completely  modernly  equipped  and  up- 
to-date.  Will  need  no  additional  capi¬ 
tal  expense  for  years.  Publisher  must 
sell  to  take  bigger  deal.  Will  sell  for 
$300,000.  Terms  preferred.  Write  in 


_ Publications  Wanted 

WANT  small  daily  or  weekly  in  Chart 
Areas  3,  9  or  10.  No  partnership  un¬ 
less  unusual  offer.  Box  1651,  Editor 


vrtnnities  Wanted 


SOUTHWEST:  Young  editor,  ex-pnb- 
!  lisher  (good  record)  now  on  big  daily 
!  desires  buy  solid  weekly  outright  or 
i  working  interest  smaller  daily.  Pres- 


446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklvn  *  N  Y  <‘"1  employer  10  years.  Confidential. 

^  '  !  Box  1703,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Publications  for  Sale  = 

^iPORvix  - r: - :  newspaper  services 

.  *A  DAILY  requiring  caih  i  - - : - 

of  $40,000.  Correspondents 

Ventwi  COMPANY  |  - 

Wnty  seat  exclusive  WEEK- 1  PUBLISHERS 

»50,000.“*Plant^include8*’‘  °''mr-  Informative,  interesting  coverage 
Jh-ncs.  Goss  Comet!  iutom.Uc  cyuS-  e*Penenced  re- 

outfit.  $10,000  down  to  Poster- 

■N'ewtpa'pVr  Available  for  interview  during 

V«i«!'^CMHo™fa  ^  AP-ANPA  convention. 

Box  1711,  Editor  A  Publisher,  or 

b'ERDRE.AM  of  owning  a  newspaper  Phone  TRafalgsr  3-6681  (N.  Y.) 
making  it  the  force 
•  community  every 

f®”,®  "«*»P»P«r  should  be  !  Poor  health  - _ - 

nnli?  the  owner  to  drop  a  metro-  r  liters — Items 

for  mAj®'."!.""*"**?  P»Per  established  CUEKCUEZ  la  Femme  1  Aec«nt  the 
rro«..j  years,  which  has  woman's  angle  in  your  newspaper 

bisk  I.  ““V  *40,000  a  year  at  iu  down  to  the  amallest  filler.  Write  Dick- 
a  *,  “  pu  re  tired  of  working  for  inson  Filler  Service,  2804  N.  62nd 


possibilities  in  western  OPEN  TIMB  for  Weeklies,  monthUse, 
ord'AVl'  .  L'i?.  Heights  Rec-  85  yesrs'  experience.  Dsy-Night  ssrv- 

hill  WhitehsU  Forum,  White-  ice.  Union.  Christie  Press,  New 

*’  “''h'san.  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  25,  1953 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  :^ection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhnrat,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Goes  Flat-bed  Webs 


BRIEF 

News  Quiz  Available 
Box  1709,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Promotion 


HERE’S  A  RICH  MINE 
OP  INSPIRATION  FOR 
MORE  WANT  AD  LINAGE  .  .  . 

"OUR  Classified  Advertising  volume 
increased  approximately  30%  in 
1952,”  says  Frank  C.  Brown,  CAM 
of  the  Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser- 
Gazette.  “This  increase  is  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  excellent  Howard 
Parish  Classified  Advertising  Service. 
It's  a  rich  mine  of  inspirational  fea¬ 
tures  which  spark  the  imagination  and 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  factual  infor¬ 
mation  and  selling  aids  which  greatly 
facilitate  Classified  selling.” 

WiRITE,  wire  or  phone  collect  for 
full  details  about  The  Want  Ad  Serv¬ 
ice  that  Makes  You  More  Money. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626-31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preMea 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  8.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  spring  7-'1740 _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ lllinojg 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantlinp: — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

it  Tracking  Service  ^ 

White  Freightliner  with  35“^  semi-van 
White  Mnstang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Inaurance  Coverage  (Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St..  San  Valley,  OaUf. 
POpIar  5-0610 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Binders — Files  _ 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

HAARVIG^LOO^^”l^/ 

1822  N.  Kodvale  Ave.,  Ohicago  89,  Ill. 


Composing  Room 


NEED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  psy 
more  than  our  low  prices  of  $68  50 
to  $79.50  each!  Top  quality,  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Sold  the  world  ovei^ 
Write  for  literature.  L  A  B  Sal^ 
Company,  P.O.  Box  ofiOy  Elkin.  N- 

ONE  Linotype  Model  8,  No.  31198. 
ONE  Model  20,  No.  25,892  with 
.9  magazines  and  9  fonts  of  type. 
Snn-Democrat,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
USE  OUR  METAL  8IDE1S  AND 

Buil(J  Your  Own 
GqIIgy  9nd  Typo  CobinGts 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Divereey.  Chicago  14 
LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes, 

5  8  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — O — USM, 

thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available 
priced.  Bight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

12'  ROUSE  BAND  SAW  complete.  3 
phase,  220  volt,  ^O.oyci,® 
working  order.  Price  $500.  The  M 
monton  Journal,  Edmonton.  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipmeot 

New  and  Used  Photo  Engraving 
Equipment 

CameravS  and  equipment. 
Teaneck  Chemical  Ooropany 
Teaneck,  ,  „ 

TEaneek  6-6406 

Press  Room 

10  PAGE  GOSS  Semi-Rotary 
roll  feed  newspaper  press, 
plete  with  motor,  chases,  rollers, 
and  .  ^ 

12  TONS  of  Newsprint.  . 

MODEL  B  DUPLEX,  Complete,  senal 
number  above  930.  AO  variable 

MOd’^'^Ab'^DUPLEX  press  Recondi- 

MODEl'^E  duplex  presa.  Late  Mod^ 
el.  AO  motor,  equipment  complete 
and  installed.  .  , 

REBUIl/r  B  KELLY,  extension  de- 

MIEHLE'  J4,  complete  with  rollers, 
chases  and  variable 
DEXTER  Newspaper  Polder,  x  oo. 

Variable  speed  —  AC  moter. 

21'/  EM  LUDLOW,  electric  pot. 

AL^  s^group  of  8  x  12  and  10  x  15 
OS  and  NS.  CP  s. 

For  details  and  ^ 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue.  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  RUtherford  2-3744 

ii  CONVEYORS  ★ 

3  Cutler-Hammer  Standard  Duty 
1  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy  Duty 
Will  erect  and  guarantee. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 

SCOTT  SPEED  KING  24-page  semi- 
cylindrical  press  with  all  atereotpe 
equipment,  Qosa  heavy  duty  mat  roller, 
turtles  and  chasea.  To  be  sold  as  single 
pseksge.  Beatrice  (Nebraska)  Daily 

Sun. _ _ _ 

CAP  14Vix22  Special  Box  Preaa. 
uses  15x24  chase  offset  side  arms  han¬ 
dling  35-ineh  sheet;  without  motor 
$950.00.  Glen  Stevenson,  1428  Grand, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


LIQUIDATION 

Complete  Mechanical  Plant  Equipment 
Of  the  Former 


P  M  and  Compass  Newspaper  Plant 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

0  Linotype  Machine! 

Model!  33-31-26 
20  Extra  Magazines  and  Raclcs 
60  Fonts  Mats — Modern  Faces 
1  Saw  Rammer 

1  Model  22  Vandercook  Power  Press 
2 — 12  ft.  Steel  Makeup  tables 
12  Oalley  Cabinets — 

Cut  Storage  Cabinete. 


•  • 


PRESS  and  STEREO 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  PRESS — 22  H 
Reels  and  Tensions 

2 — 1000  Gallon  Ink  Tanks 
LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOPLATE 
SCOTT  PULL  PAGE  MAT  ROLLER 

7  Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Furnace 
2  Junior  Autoplstes — Vacuum 

Autoshaver—- Goss  Router 
Sts-hi  Master  Former 
Hoe  Monorail  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Goss  18"  Plat  Plate  Shaver 
Hioe  Jigsaw  and  Drill 


•  • 


MAIL  ROOM 

2— jPollard  Ailing  Reliefographs 

2 —  Pollard  Ailing  Addressers 

3—  Inserter  Table— 1  Rewind 
Steel  Cabinet  with  50  Reels 

14 — Steel  Mailing  Tables 
20  Ft.  Belt  Conveyor — 24" 


•  • 


SHOP 

1 —  Power  Paper  Baler 
3<8"  iSeybold  and  30* 

Challenge  Cutters 

2 —  Air  Compressors — 5  and  7%  H.P. 
Complete  Machine  Shop,  etc. 


ALL  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT— AC-220V—^0C— 3  PHASE 


THE  FINEST  LOT  OF  EQUIPMENT  OFFERED 
ON  THE  PRESENT  DAY  MARKET 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

164  DUANE  STREET.  CORNER  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
WORTH  4-8407  or  BRYANT  9-1132 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT*HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2595 

Vertical  Type  Units  —  21  cut-off. 
Double  Folders  —  Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 

•  • 

5  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 

Z  Type  Units  —  2  Double  Folders  — 
22H‘ 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Ro'ller  Bearings. 

3  Units  on  Subetructore  with  3  arm 
Reels. 

Will  divide  or  sell  separate  Units. 
Out  of  New  York  (N.  T.)  Times. 

•  • 

4  UNIT  HOE 

PRiEBS — NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 22)4"  cut-off. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Polder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder  —  Boiler  Bearings. — 
AC. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2493 
Balcony  Type  Units— 22)4"  cut-off. 
Double  Folder  —  Single  Conveyor — 
AC. 

Steel  Oylinderg  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB — 2  way  printer — AC. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  New  Rollere. 
Blankets.  Delivered  and  installed 
Located  West  Coast. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Steel  cylinders.  Roller  Bearings  22)4". 
Double  folder  with  double  conveyors. 
3  Arm  reels  with  Automatic  Tensions. 
2  DC  Drives  with  GE  Rectifying 
Equipment. 

Two  1,000-gallon  ink  tanks  with  pnmp. 
Kemp  7-ton  furnace  with  Doable 
juniors. 

Vacuum  back,  and  autoshaver,  etc. 
LOCATED  AT  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
COMPASS. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2283 

Double  Folder  —  Balloon  Formers — 
234/16". 

Substructure  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
Steel  Cylinders  •—  Roller  Bearings — 
DC. 

Out  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 


3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2157 
On  Substructure — 22)4" — AC. 

Double  Folder — Portable  Color  Foun¬ 
tain. 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Complete  stereo  including  Pony  Auto- 
piste. 

Located  at  Lake  Charles  (La.)  Citizen. 

2  UnVhOE 

PRESS— NO.  1425 
Right  Angle  Units — 21  %"  cut-off. 
Single  Polder — AO  Drive — Stereo. 
Located  at  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  News. 

20  *PAGE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 


1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Automatic 
Drive. 

Complete  stereo  —  Available  Augriut. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AO  MOTOR  drives  ail  sizes 
30  to  100  h.p. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  PAPER  conveyor 
00  ft.  long.  , 


MAT  ROLLERS 
all  makos,  AC  motors. 


16-PAGE  POTTER  PRESS 
Priced  very  low,  stereotype  equipment. 


24-PAGE  SCOTT 

With  color  cylinder  and  ail  stereotype 
equipment. 


32-.PAGE  GOSS 

2  UNIT  with  quarter  page  folder,  all 
stereotype  equipment. 


HOE— 48-PAGE 

3  UNIT  all  stereotype  equipment. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

BOX  903,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modem 
high  sjieed  stereotype  equipment. 


23-9/16"  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  prees.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  1075,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


PRESS  ROOM 


TWO  FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE  TYPE 

scon  PRESSES 


Excellent  Condition 
22%"  Outoff 

Each  Press  haa  complete  color  Unit. 


Undor  fed.  Substracture  height 
will  accommodate  reels.  Conveyor 
included. 


Can  be  seen  in  operation  by 
appointment  only. 


BICHARDSON-80VDE  CO..  INC. 
603-5  FOURTH  AVENUE  SOUTH 
MINNEAPOU8  IS,  MINNESOTA 
BR  1115 


A  REAL  BARGAIN 
$20,000  Takes  It! 


4-anit  Goss  Newspaper  Prees 
(Multi-Unit-Type) 


Double  Polder  —  Cutler  Hammer 
(Controls  —  Floor  feed  for  rolls 
—  64  page  Capacity  —  ISO-HP 
Drive — -Rubber  Billers — 22)4  inch 
cutoff. 


DISMANTLED  AND  STORED 


OW^ER  not  ready  to  install,  must 
vacate  warehonse  where  press  is 
stored. 


Write  GenersI  Manager* 

JOURNAL  AND  GUIDE 

Box  209,  Norfolk  1,  Virginia 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLlflh^j^ 

Tress  Room  -  —  — 


DUPLEX  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

4—16-page  “N”  Style  Units 

Substructure  with  Roll  Standi 

Length  of  Sheet  Cutoff  22)4* 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESS 

Single  Width,  4  Decks  High 
Color  Compensators-23-9/I6”  Gim| 


HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

— 16-page  Units,  22)4"  Cntoff 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 

Straightline,  3  Decks, 

22)4"  Cutoff 


NI 

OOMPC 

C 


BEN  Sh 

■SOO  FiftI 


pAVY 
m  <osii 
Mosble 
Broker, 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC| 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  H,I 


Used  Presses 


■it  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  la 
replacing  presses  with  new  OOS 
units,  we  ueually  have  a  list  of  t"t 
used  presses  available  or  which 
be  available  soon,  for  aewspapenk 
•U  eises. 

it  GUSS  engineers  can  adapt  nd 


equipment  to  your  specific  noeti 
■it  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

15S5  S.  Psnlina  St.  Clucago,  lUiaai 


Stereotype 


OENER 


dsily  of 
reqairet 
eiperiei 
lions  SI 
inf  sni 
other  p 
All  rep 
Full  ps: 
Write  1 


iOBICI 
ilert  m 
to  prom 
traveliE 
Knit  si 
perriie 
liestion 
(ill  p< 
only,  g 
Poetry 


FOR  SALE:  Wenel  Dry  Mat  RoUe 
A.O.  motor,  geared  direct;  Hoe  fil 
page  Flat  Shaver  with  micrometer  it 
juitment;  Royle  Flat  Router;  S5  Hs 
Stereo.  Furnace.  (These  are  only  t 
few  of  our  many  good  values  for  tk 
newspaper  plant).  Thomas  W.  Ed 
Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conneetiot 
(Now  York  Sales  Office,  120  Wis 
42nd  St.) 


omou 

West  I 
ing  are 
lUntia 
conunii 
p.  liiher. 


FOB  SALE: 


1  RIGHT  and  1  left  hand  Jssia 
auto  plate  with  vacuum  equipaia 
1  -STANDARD  auto  shaver 
1  8-TON  metal  pot,  electrically  M 
1  DOUBLE  truck  easting  box,  vii 
pomp 

1  DOUBLE  tmek  router 
1  DOUBLE  truck  tail  cutter 


MAN 
msnag 
tnd  a 
Mansg 

tiOB. 

to  trs 
Oivs 

isls^ 

pnhlis' 

Sends 

E 

wan: 

perion 
good  I 
I.  Ri 
North 


AND  other  miscellaneous  storootn- 
ing  equipment. 

OVER  $100,000  in  repIsesM* 
valne.  Will  sacrifice.  For  further  k 
formation,  details,  price  and  so  ni 
contact  Mr.  Warnock  Vallejo  Tinel 
Herald,  Vallejo,  California. 


MAT  ROLLER— Hoe— Heavy  Dnt^ 
Full  page — 'AC  motor — good  conditin 
Can  be  seen  running.  Peter  Kienui 
6112 — 37th  Ave.,  Woodside  77.  »«• 
York.  HAvemeyer  6-6677. 


DUPLEX  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  tW 
Vandercook  proof  press,  Ostrsodc 
Seymour  beveler.  Rouse  plate 
used  4  months.  Box  1110,  Ogsu 
Utah. 


PAPER  CUTTER — No.  265  ChsUesgi; 
26  inch,  lever,  one  extra  blade.  Ck* 
7  months,  like  new.  Cost  $600.  8a 
$285  F.O.B.  R.  Mapee,  CentralU  Sw 
tinel,  Centraiia,  Illinois. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


48-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

Serial  No.  1516 
CONSISTING  of  three  16-page  units, 
with  double  high-speed  Folder,  and  AO 
Motor  Equipment. 

22)4"  Sheet  cut 
Immediately  Available 
Very  r«a,sonabIy  priced. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO..  INC. 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


WANTED  —  GOSS  QUARTER  POW 
or  one  that  ia  adaptable,  prefers* 
left-hand.  Telephone  collect  nreW 
1111,  Wellston  Journal,  1471  HoW 
mont,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cnt^ 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  w 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32"  or  36" 
eter.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  las* 
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PUBLISHER  wants  to  buy  16  s  — 
(lage  standard  Tubular  goon  availsSS  |  5  d 
Ready  to  pay  cash.  Box  1657,  Eai»  <  bon 
&  Publisher.  < 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSEIS 
OOKPOSINO  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

EN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  38,  N.  T. 


HEAVY  DUTY  full  page  Mut  Roller, 
aj  nuke.  Also  curved  casting  box, 
doable  cooled,  for  22^^"  pistea. 
Broker,  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Dbpluy  Advertiging 


S  A  L  E  S  M  A  N — For  new  Levittown, 
Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper.  Times 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  8033  Frankford 
.\ve.,  Philadelphia  38,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 


TOP  NOTCH  Advertising  space  sales¬ 
man  to  augment  staff  of  four  on  daily 
OENEB-VL  MANAOEK  for  .Midwest  I  paper  in  highly  competitive  field.  Re- 
dsily  of  11,000  circulation.  Situation  Pl>e»  bf  «>r  Daily  News,  Box 

redoiret  man  with  proven  ability  and  I  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


MAX  OR  WOMAN  to  sell  outside  dis- 
play  and  classified  advertising. — Daily 
Press,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


REPORTER  FOR  growing  Northwest¬ 
ern  Morning  Daily.  Municipal  news 
coverage  experience  desired.  Pay  based 
on  exiierienee  and  proven  ability.  Ad¬ 
dress  detailed  reply,  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Jamsatown  Sun,  Jamestown,  New 
York. 


requires  man  with  proven  ability  and 
experience  in  management,  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  contracts,  advertising  sell-  WONDFRFIII  WYOMINftI 

mg  and  promotion,  circulation,  and  WLJINL»C^^UL  WTWIVIIINO! 

other  phases  of  newspaper  operation.  „ . ,  ,  , 

All  replies  held  strictly  confidential.  CALLING  for  an  Ad  Man,  but  only 


TWO  EXPEISIENCD,  dependable  re¬ 
porters.  Also  Telegraph  Editor  with  > 
alert  front  page  and  inside  make  np 
ideas.  Prefer  Natives  of  Middle  South 
who  wish  to  join  ns  and  stay.  State 
expected  talary  in  reply.  Write  appli¬ 
cation  and  references  to  Box  1487, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Full  pirticulsru  desired  in  first  letter,  one  who  is  young,  ambitious,  intelli- 

Write  Box  1740,  Editor  &  Publisher.  COPY  EDITOR.  Young,  alert,  experi- 

- Circulation -  binaticiu  in  ®sta‘te  Oompuu  letter“To  r,^'*do“?eS  Write*  teDate 

Box  1818,  Editor  A  Publisher.  f °  t'f^'^'Zniger-Ed^t'o?,  ^Pott'- 

OPEININQ  SOON  for  capable  display  Il>J>,u°e.  Gary,  Indiana. _ 

tepromotecirculation.  Job  entails  some  staff  man.  41-year  old  daily,  southeae-  EXPERIENOED  REPORTER  tor  Con- 
PSTeling  and  organisation  contacts.  t*‘rn  city,  20,000.  Must  be  able  to  write  necticnt  morning  newspaper.  Prefer 
xMt  slso  have  ability  te  plan  ani^su-  and  layout  copy  to  satisfy  key  accounts  single  young  man  willing  to  work 

. hard  and  take  abuse  six  nights  a 

week.  No  soft  touch.  At  least  two 


AOEICULTURAL  NEtVSPAPER  wants 
1  alert  man,  or  woman,  with  sales  ability. 


Muit  also  have  ability  to  plan  and  su-  and  layout  copy  to  satisfy  key  accounts 
perviue  direct  mail  campaigns.  Pub-  and  be  alert  to  developing  new  busi- 
liMtion  No.  1  in  field  serving  commer-  ness.  Salary  and  monthly  bonus.  Sell 


ciU  poultry  industry.  Apply  leUer  yourself  in  first  letter.  Include  sam-  years’  general  reporter  experience  on 
ouly,  giving  full  personal  details.  The  pies  of  work.  Box  1836,  Editor  A  Pub-  daily  newspaper  required.  Benefits 


Porntryan,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


OmOCLATION  MANAGE  R— Live 
West  Virginia  city  of  10,000,  expand-  a  r»  kAAKIAr'CD 

iu,  area  30,000,  good  acceptance.  Sub-  /ALA  IVI/AIN/AOCIn 

lUutial  potential.  Small  draw  and  Wanted 

commission.  Box  1747,  Editor  A  Pub- 

.  /  ,  j-  .  ■  .  SUBURBAN  weekly  grossing  $150,000 

MAN  THAT  is  a  sorcessful  district  now  wants  live  wire  salesman-man- 
musger  and  has  both  the  ambition  ager,  who  is  terrific  copy  writer,  good 
ind  ability  to  step  forward  to  City  at  layout.  fuU  of  ideas,  good  promoter. 
Msnager  on  paper  of  15,000  circula-  jfood  leader  of  staff.  Publisher  wishes 


lion.  Must  be  a  producer  and  be  able 
to  train  as  well  as  manage  carriers. 
Sirs  details  of  past  experience  and 
islary  expected  in  first  letter.  We 


to  relax  from  ad  direction.  Fastest 
growing  industrial  region  in  U.  S. 

.  .  .  shonld  produce  $300,000  year. 
Good  starting  salary  and  bonus  raised 


publish  evenings  except  Saturday  and  commensurate  to  proven  ability.  Write 
JJMuy.  We  are  located  in  Chart  Area  full  details  at  once  to  Box  1744,  Edi- 


•9.  Box  1715,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tor  A  Pnblisher.  Anyone  now  em- 


WANTED:  Circulation  Manager,  ex-  ployed  as  second  msn  on  big  weekly 
perisnced  in  ABC  and  Little  Merchant;  or  small  daily,  and  in  a  rnt  .  .  ,  should 
|Md  opportunity  for  right  msn.  Write  apply  at  once  I 
E.  Ray  King.  The  Tribune,  Concord, 

North  Carolina. 


inclnde  vacation,  holidays,  sick  leave, 
pald-np  life  insurance.  Box  1811,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MAN,  UNDER  30,  with 
"keen  nose  for  news,"  pre¬ 
ferably  demonstrated  on 
daily  in  small  Middle  West 
city.  Opening  for  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  career  on 
staff  of  central  information 
service  of  food  industry. 
Position  involves  abont  two 
years  of  learning  bow  that 
complex  business  operates. 
Also  acquiring  different  writ¬ 
ing  style  than  regular  pub¬ 
lications. 

Write:  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 
OP  POOD  DISTRIBUTION 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 


ADVERTISING  MANAGE  R— Live 
Classified  Advertising  W®**.- 

TOPETE-fT  ClMllEtd  M.p.be;  Bo'"  1746?  Xdito"!  p'A  d'.’jJiSlS-jSS 

K  ToVEBT.B....O  BdBEBMd.-  .  6 

lied  Display  and  new  business  devel-  elevation.  Ideal  working  conditions,  ^5  ‘f  i*”  Dhart  Area 

opment.  Man  we  seek  is  a  self-starter  new  building  and  equipment.  Salary 

who  looks  for  opportunity  to  grow  plus  bonns,  vacation,  insnrance.  Write  ot, 

••  he  learns  more  about  tte  bnsineas  FULLY  FIRST  letter  stating  wages.  _ A  Publisher. 

ted  who  wants  a  permanent  poiition  a.  J.  Kalb,  Idaho  State  Journal.  Poca-  REPORTER-REWRITE  (2)  for  new 
m  growing  organisation.  Combination  tello,  Idaho.  Levittown,  Pennsylvania  dal^.  Times 


Box  1845,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


ted  who  wants  a  permanent  poiition  a.  J.  Kalb,  Idaho  State  jfonmal.  Poca-  REPORTER-REWRITE  (2)  for  new 
m  growing  organisation.  Combination  tello,  Idaho.  Levittown,  Pennsylvania  dally.  Times 

S“.rfs*;'rr?i;Kf  SSs^n®eS?‘‘.‘^i“in^Tt“  DISPLAY  ADVERTIBINO .  SALES^  ^^v:.!»^g.de/p°ht; 

eS^f  p.Uo^  ^iVnfe'^^oV^Fou^n'gr 

e^pirfencT  sn®d  saUry^expecteVti*  W.  vanc'S*“n’^growin*g"organi?atio/  Wr'ite  of  ’  iS VoO*“lix5da7®e*ve^ng 

Supervisor  for  Phone  room  of  five  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISLNG  MAN-  il^MidwMt  ^l^fti  Jg  Va“|arin?‘ ^M^^ 
oa  7-day  paper  in  Chart  Area  52.  AGERS — Excellent  opportunity  to  rep-  know  boats.  Lakeland  Yachting,  She- 
Lonsider  man  or  woman.  Strongly  com-  resent  old  advertising  agency  in  your  boygan  Wisconsin. 

Petitive;  only  mstnre  persons  with  good  state.  Will  train  you,  pay  von  and  ni\Dv'  nv  ini-a 

UMkgronnd  considered.  Good  salary;  help  yon  set  up  an  organisation.  You  DOPY  RE.^LR,  for  morning  daily  of 
j>;dsy  week.  Box  1609,  Editor  A  Pub-  must  be  able  to  hire,  train  and  man-  60,000  in  Midwestern  city.  Experience 
_  age  men.  You  must  be  bondable,  strict-  >" 


HELP  WANTED 


HEIRLBSS  EDITOR-PUB¬ 
LISHER,  overdue  for  letup, 
seeks  sound,  fully  proven 
Editor  for  fine  upstate  New 
York  daily  in  richly  potential 
(50,000)  farm-industry  mar¬ 
ket  ;  rotary,  photoengraving 
equipped. 

SOLid,  fruitful  future  as¬ 
sured  really  skilled,  respon¬ 
sible  executive-iproducer  with 
astute,  all-phase  smaller  city 
know-how,  willing  first  to 
show  reader-building  compe¬ 
tence;  buttress  staff;  earn 
community,  dedicated  own¬ 
er’*  faith. 

RARE  opportunity  requires 
inspired,  deeply  rooted  self¬ 
starter  of  outstanding  quali¬ 
ties;  tough  competitive  excel¬ 
lence;  effective  labor  team¬ 
work  ;  and  able  to  produce 
constantly  strong,  top  stand¬ 
ard,  alertly  intelligent  news¬ 
paper. 

STRICTLY  confidential 
first  letter  must  meet  above, 
include  full,  forthright  his¬ 
tory,  earnings.  Address  Box 
1716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RBIPORTER,  one  night,  one  day;  desk 
man.  New  York  State  daily.  Box  1741, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


STRONG  Weekly  stressing  live  news, 
features  and  pictures,  has  immediate 
opening  for  reporter.  Should  know 
fundamentals  and  have  car.  Reply  by 
letter  only  to  R.  M.  Conrad,  Editor, 
The  News,  Southington,  Connecticut. 
Enclose  clippings  of  work,  if  poesible. 


WANT  COMBINATION  Report*  r- 
Photographer  on  three-man  sports  de¬ 
partment  on  Midwest  afternoon  daily. 
Box  1728,  Editor  A  PublUher. 


REPORTER,  for  morning  daily  of 
80,000  cironJation  in  Midwestern  city, 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  * 

knowledge  that  to  get  it  right  is  funda¬ 
mental.  Salary  tied  to  experience,  rises 
and  opportunities  to  performance. 
Box  1754,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIANTED — Budding  editor.  Want  man 
hut  will  take  girl  for  beginner’s  re¬ 
porting  job.  Writing,  picture*.  Pair- 
child  plate*.  Prefer  Midwesterner  wi^ 
■weekly  experience.  New  ple^L  Write 
or  call  Prank  Mills,  Daily  Chronicle- 
Herald.  Hooneston.  Illinois. _ 


BEGININING  REPORTER 

FOR  SMALL  TOWN  DAILY  in  Chart 
Area  56.  Anyone  with  experience  need 
not  apply.  Draft  exempt  J-*ehool 
grad  preferred.  Sport*  background 
desirable.  Starting  pay  $50  bnt  over¬ 
time  certain  to  make  average  close 
to  $60.  Write  complete  edncationw 
background,  references.  Box  1764, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ _ 

WANTED — Sport*  and  general  news- 
man.  Shonld  have  two  or  three  year# 
experience.  Start  immediately.  In¬ 
clude  all  reference*  and  qualificatton* 
in  application  to  Robert  M.  Beer, 
President,  Aehland  Time*  Gasette, 
Huron,  Ohio. 


OUSSIFIED  MANAGER  — man  or  'F  »<>*>«>•  of  finest  character.  Oy 
woman  with  ability  to  develop  de-  investigation  will  trace  yon  back  to 


uakenp  preferable.  Salary  open. 
1755,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Purtment  from  scratch.  Daily  5,000  Fo"'  cradle.  Compensation  above  your 
ciTcnlation.  city  12.000  —  Chart  Area 

•«.  Field  wide  open  — never  been  probably  have  established 


investigation  will  trace  yon  back  to  EXPERIENCED  Reporter  -  Photogra- 
your  cradle.  Compensation  above  your  pher.  Evening  Chronicle,  Uhrichsville, 
expectations.  This  is  an  expansion  pro-  Ohio. 


•8-  Field  wide  open  —  never  been  gram.  We  probably  have  established  qirl  (or  young  msn)  reporter.  Good] 
worked.  Salary — commission.  Details  account*  in  your  st^e  now.  Bend  com-  command  of  English,  ability  to  write 
to  Boi  I73fi.  Editor  A  Publisher  plete  background.  Personal  interview  clearly,  pep  and  pleasing  personality 

''‘Sisssrrt'.iSst 

•4(«  p,r.«S  ,S  n,.,.  up.  S!IAU.  Put  d.Up-Oh.rt  Vlft’ PdSr’l” V.'.brE!' 

With  ftnnnsi  wir-i: _ A  ^^A  Auseum  _ k.o  nnnnrtimitv  for  1727,  hditor  &  Publisher. 


KXp:LLKXT  OPPORTUNITY  for  de- 
Psrtment  manager  or  supervisor — or 
sales  person  ready  to  move  np. 
uound  background  and  prov- 
cn  ability.  This  is  a  thriving  classified 
oepartment  of  an  important  Eastern 
usily  (within  100  mile*  of  New  York) 


.Vrea  56 — has  fine  opportunity  for 


.  _  . „  _  hard-hitting  young  ad  msn  who  has  "IN  .\ 

oepartment  of  an  important  Eastern  eyes  on  the  future.  If  you’re  hard  PAST  young  news  team  needs  sharp 

usily  (within  100  mile*  of  New  York)  worker,  top  salesman  this  is  yonr  reporter  who  likes  28,000-sixe  city, 

5  a  day  week.  Good  starting  salary  and  chance  to  advance.  Good  salary-bonus.  .  challenge  and  opportunity.  Tell  ALL 

•  bonus  T>  r\  n.-  n, _ _  .  _ > _ _  4»  Tin.  1731  InPtn.  *1  Sni...  Vaifpvu.  N.w.. 


IN  A  RUTI  Bored  I  On  a  dull  staff?' 


Q  Box  42,  Planetarium  |  All  details,  references  to  Box  1737,  I  first  letter.  A1  Spiers,  Uditor,  News- 
'’tstion.  New  York  24.  New  York.  [  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  Dispatch,  Michigan  City.  Indiana. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  25,  1958 


PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
All  snbjecte.  60%  ~F»;tlM. 
tional  reeale*.  Contact  P.IJP.,  806 
75  St„  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLICITY  and  Public  Relations  man 
(experienced)  for  small  indnstnw 
agency.  Good  newspaper  background 
essential.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
development  and  advancement.  Start 
$110-$llj5.  Box  1735,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WANTED 

MAN  (30  to  40)  to  handle  detail*  in 
membership  sale*  department.  Must 
have  experience  devising  mail  cam¬ 
paigns  on  limited  basis.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  r6#ume  of  past  «*P?' 
rieuce  and  salary.  Address  Box  1712. 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


149 


help  wanted 


Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MACHINIST  OPERATOR.  Intextype 
machines,  one  teletype  equipped.  $125 
for  40  hours.  Open  Shop  in  Ohio. 

qualifications  to  Box 
1643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


......  A  rM-n  iTi\/c  w  “OITORIAi  OABTOONI8T  UOKBESFUNuj!;«  t  or  iiepresenut:?;  i  T.TjT- , 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTlVt  Blxpertenced.  Creative.  Fall  refer-  Haiti;  Beginning  iSummer.  ExctlletJ  . 

ences.  Box  1524,  Editor  A  Publisher,  connections.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  PvH 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  J 

_ Correspondents _ 

CORRESPONDENT  or  RepresenUtit, 


CAN  CONTROL  COSTS  I 
Can  Build  Buaineas  and  Profits  1 


JlOq  FOR  40  HOURS,  Intertype  Ma¬ 
chinist-Operator.  Weekly  newspaper 
and  Job  Shop.  Paid  Vacations.  Open 
Shop,  also  have  opening  for  working 
foreman.  The  Sun.  .North  Canton.  O. 


Converted  $300,000  annual  loser. 


Can  handle  top  jobs  or  act 
as  assistant  or  trouble 
shooter  for  busy  executive. 


EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Cartoonist 
and  caricaturist  available  for  personal 
interview  in  New  York  City.  Phone 
SU  7-4149  (New  York)  or,  write 
Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


™  South  c 
'V-  Drsft-P 
~h  Box  15 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  12,- 
Oqq  daily  circulation  newspaper  in 
Midwestern  State.  Applicant  must  have 


Know  all  phases,  including  budget 
control  and  mechanical  operation. 


maSagemenrand  Ta-  University  Grad,  Business  Admin-  s°oiy— because 

bor  relations  and  thorough  knowledge  Utration  and  Journalism.  Practical 

Dlvrng”give%1.'ri“n»^^“'‘!'"®"*'®’  experience  as  General  Manager  and  i  really  shouldn’t  be  looking  I 

*e  ®Ke,  Publisher  for  Metropolitan  papers.  * 


qualifications  and  experience.  Box 
1448,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Available  for  ANPA  Interview 
Box  1648.  Editor  &  Publisher 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


W.A.NTEDI  — -  TV  MINDED?  You  do 

not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to  D1_)OIINi_jo  ivi/ m  v/ \wi_ix  ^jtwa.ou N'.”'.,! 

write  for  TV  nnflino  ...  T  1  ...  lent  health,  producing  million  lin.-i  Age 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  30,  niB 
M  O  T  C  I  cesaful  background  in  both  local  nl  “*•  '*! 

IN  I  C  .  national  fields  small  daily  desires  jil  broad 

It’s  not  the  same  sition  in  larger  field.  Capable  of  ial  '(oiogy, 

old  story — because  .  .  .  dling  staff  of  several  men.  Promotiall  . 

,  .  al  minded  with  good  knowledge  i  I 

I  really  shouldn  t  be  looking  I  both  local  and  national  fields.  1  aT  . 

grad,  married  and  fine  habits.  Be  j  **■*''» 
1  m  employed  and  earning  over  $12,-  1535,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i,”"!- 

500  but  NOT  HAPPY  I  YOU’LL  - 

reasons  when  dis-  TOP  Staff  man  2nd  paper  highly  ta  AIR  F 
cuBsea.  petitive  250,000  city  seeks  hM  sour! 

T.„  „„a  .  xir.  A  climate:  Northwest,  West,  Sonthie.Aj  ind  3 

EXPERIENOED'r^qTnF^RFn^^A^  preferred,  any  tiie  paper  eoniidetd  J  daily) 
•’TOPS’’  IN  wide  l>»ckground’  versatile,  execute  .3  Korea. 

iTjJr's  ife  IME  PRurESoIONI  expeirienee  email  papers,  age  54,  ene.  s  tares. 


I  know  newspaper  operation  well  year.  Reasonable  salary.  Write  Ir  ^  cirilisi 
enough  to  assist  management  many  resume  or  interview.  Box  1316,  Idllt  Onsrai 
ways  or  I  have  sense  enough  to  stick  *  Publisher.  empl 

to  my  specialty — the  PRODUCTION  - ; - -  Mitche 

OP  CIRCULATION  and  REVEINUE.  AD  MANAGER.  Producer,  managiq  i 


explainable  reasons. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_  Administrative 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


selling,  all  types  accounts,  tough  «»•  j 

THIS  MAN  is  in  the  best  of  health,  And.  I’LL  NOT  COST  YOU  A  CENT  petitive  fields,  medium-small  dailn  .  ORITl 

under  50,  and  has  been  in  newspaper  reaLLY.  .  .  .  Since  I  have  always  weeklies.  Alert,  loyal,  family  mu  tar*; 

work  all  his  life.  He  can  furnish  developed  revenue  and/or  a  savings  under  40,  employed.  Box  1601,  Editt  o 

the  best  of  references,  and  presently  is  (many  timea  over)  to  offset  my  com-  &  Publisher. _  .  vaalia 

commanding  wages  b^ween  $15,000  pensation,  regardless  of  amount  or  - - 

and  $20,000  a  year.  However,  work-  basis.  So,  contact  me  when  expedient.  EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  ItA’l 


AVAIL.ABLE  FOR  INTERVIEW'  IN 
NEW  YORK  DURING  ANPA  WEEK 
April  19  through  23rd 


ing  conditions  and  opportunity  are 
of  first  importance. 


on  small  daily  seeks  employment  sfl  pi<8nr 
Can  interview  east  of  Mississippi,  medium-size  daily,  prefer  Chart  Aisl  fsmet 
60-90  day  availability.  Your  con-  lO  or  11.  Presently  employed.  T»i||  newsp 


ii.  would  3'*^®  *  fidence  will  NOT  be  misplaced.  Box  years’  experience,  display,  clssiitiiS  ifat 

thoroughly  competent,  completely  hon-  ^537^  Editor  &  Publisher.  Ld  national.  Gene  Market,  Box 


EXPERIENCED  mechanical  executive, 
with  splendid  background  in  manage- 


est  man,  your  confidential  reply  is 
requested. 


1  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

HE  WILL  not  make  a  change  unless  TWELVE  YEARS’  experience  in  all 


Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana. 

Editorial 


ment  and  labor.  Now  employed.  Re-  you  investigate  him  completely  and  phases  of  Circulation  Promotion,  Little  vAnvu  Tn  qtabt  99  eiama  i.-.l 

plies  confidential.  Write,  wire  or  without  full  study  of  your  newspaper.  Merchant  Plan,  city  and  country,  also  .^i.  wririnv  b.,  „ 

Phone.  Box  1530,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABO  procedures.  Prefer  inter-state  or  Vo  ^aAvlher^  Tor'l424  Editor  1  2  w 

-  _ ieo9  vait/x.  *.  T>„Ki;cb,>v  V„,1,  _ aa _ KO  anywhere,  box  1424,  r,oiwr  •  2.  w 


BOOKKEEPER 

PRESENTLY  Controller  Daily  4,000 
circulation.  Doctor  advises  Midwest 
for  eon.  Available  after  May  1.  Box 
1452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Address  Box  1623,  Editor  &  Publisher.  New  York.  ’Top  references.  Married, 

Family  Man.  Box  1534.  Editor  A  - 

_ _ _  Publisher.  ONE-MAi 


Co-Publlsher  or  Manager 
Who  Will  Invest 


AVAILABLE  JULY  1st 


Publisher. _ 

ONE-MAN  STAFF  of  solvent  wertl’ 
employed,  wants  opportunity.  Can  fi« 
New  York.  Box  1440,  Editor  i  P»l  ^ 
lisher.  _ 


_  -  if  ownership  wishes,  in  daily  10.000 

BLSINESS  or  GENERAL  MANAGER  to  25,000  circulation  field.  Coniprehen- 


_  ,  .  sive  experience,  record  of  building 

tor  daily,  city  50,000  impulation  or  editorial  inflnence,  circulation,  adver- 


larger,  or  for  groap.  Resultful  record  tising  linage,  profits,  in  both  monopoly 
two  decades  weekly  and  daily  fields:  anj  competitive  markets.  Can  meet 


rounded  advertising,  circul^ion,  edi-  I  your  appointment,  April  21-27,  or  first 


torial,  promotion,  production,  cost-  week  May.  New’  York,  New  Jersey, 


accounting,  public  relations  experience.  Connecticut.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Penn- 
„  J  11  J  V  sylvania,  Ohio,  Texas,  California.  Box 


Have  managed  small  and  big  staffs  i6«l,  Editor  &  Publi’sher. 
successfully,  operated  own  papers.  By- 
product  radio  background,  too.  Age, 

40.  Married,  family. 


Detailed  resume  on  request.  Publishing 
fulltime  but  available  for  interview 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 
or  GENERAL  MANAGER 


your  convenience,  or  New  York  during  ,  . 

ANPA  convention.  Box  1660,  Editor  for  Daily  Up  to  75,000  Circulation,  or 


SEASONED  CIRCULATION 
EXBX)UTIVE  Looking  for  a 
battle  in  highly  competitive 
field.  Age  44,  “know-how” 
of  54,  drive  of  34.  Plenty 
experience,  dealers,  mail, 
street  sales  but  a  home  deliv¬ 
ery  specialist  and  one  of  the 
best  records  in  the  country 
to  prove  it.  Working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  other  departments 
and  labor  negotiations.  Have 
been  in  50  to  200,000  field. 
Seek  that  or  larger  anywhere 
for  second  change  in  20 
years.  Requests  for  details 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 


REPORTERr— vet.  car.  6  years  on  les  5  BA  I 
want  New  York  (3ity  and  area,  Osmi^  ,  jervi 
or  Florida.  Box  1462,  Editor  A  Pil  '  1 

lisher.  _ 


SPORTS  BEGINNER  ^  ^  pipe 

VERBAL  skill,  unique  sports  bw  ■,  - 

ground,  liberal  arts  college,  22,  H  ,  ,b 
single,  any  area.  Box  1425,  Editor  li,  ,  . 
Publisher. _ 


UNDERPAID  REPORTER-F  eatin!, 


Writer-Editor  wants  dull  unintsreitoi 
Job  with  money.  Columbia  Grad.  W 
1441,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


&  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

Major  Metropolitan  Operation 


Box  1619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN.  reporter,  fully 

enced,  wants  rewrite,  copyreiduil  « 

editor’s  spot  with  metropolitan  dnl!* 

Box  1529.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher.  , 


SEASONED  BUSINESS  BUILDER  aiajor  meiropoiuan  uperaiion 

*37\^manr‘i^.“*conog^‘^aduate^with  Balanced  experience  in  advertiwng.  AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  CLASSIFIED  raceT'Troy.'New  York. _ 

drive,  expeirienee,  energy,  sonnd  editorial,  circulation,  biminess  office,  MANAGER,  now  employed,  seeking 

operating  backgronnd  as  General  Man-  production,  labor  and  public  relations.  position  on  larger  paper.  Southeast,  15  YEARS  of  thorough  backwsp* 

ager  and  Basineat  Manager,  directing  a  n  j  1  j  -i  a  vi  Midwest,  25,000  class  or  larger,  in  news  reporting,  analyzing,  editJH 

and  inspiring  ell  departinenta.  If  .  Small  ^d  large  nsiiy  ana  weexiy  300%  increase  lineage  on  present  newspaper  and  radio  feature  *^15* 

you’re  looking  for  General  Manager,  fields,  etafr  beginner  to  mans^ment-  job.  Proven  promotional  ideas.  Mar-  offered  by  European-born  jouniil» 

Assistant  to  Pnblisher  or  Bnainese  o^ersbip  during  20  years  in  lonr  — College — Car.  Excellent  recom-  Overseas  and  American  experie^ 


Classified  Advertising 


EAGER  LEARNER,  27,  veteran,  » 
jonmaliim  degree,  prefer  to  »tort  • 
weekly.  Peter  Price,  8-1  Sunset  Tr 


position  on  larger  paper.  Southeast,  15  YEARS  of  thorough  backwep* 
or  Midwest,  25,000  class  or  larger,  in  news  reporting,  analyzing,  editJH 


Manager,  get  r6aamd,  or  oan  Interview  cities  since  nniversity  graduation, 
at  ANPA  convention.  Box  1409,  Edi-  ,,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  . 

tor  A  Publisher.  Productive  professional  history 


Productive  professional  history  In-  - ! _ 

eludes  sales  records,  promotional  win-  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN 


ASSISTANT  TO  GENERAL  MGR. 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHES 


ners,  news  beats,  personnel  direction,  aGER,  fully  experienced,  capable  hau' 
solving  mechanical  department  head-  dling  any  size  department,  past  rec 


Working  NEWSPAPERMAN  —  30  —  profit-making. 

married.  BJ/Busines.s  Administration 

Oradnate.  Wants  OHANGE  and  Active  in  ti 


aches,  organizing  new  publications,  ord  tops,  real  leader  and  sound  biUTd- 
captaining,  established  ones,  cost  con-  er,  best  references.  Available  at  once 


mendations.  Make  offer.  Box  1608,  University  diploma,  langnsges.  s"  , 
Editor  A  Publisher.  1512.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _  jnii 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN-  i  lei 

AGKB,  fully  experienced,  capable  han-  35,000  e  mnntlii  ^ 

dling  any  size  department,  past  rec-  sively.  23,  draft-exempt,  ™  «,  I  RE 
_ J  _ _ _ 1  _ J  V..I1J  pxnerience.  Snorts  savw  aplenty.’’  1 


Box  1636,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


experience.  Sports  savvy  aplenty.  *  1 
degree,  will  prove  ability.  No*  w 
ployed.  Box  1521,  Editor  A  Publits*  ^  ^ 


Active  in  trade  and  community.  EX¬ 


CHANGE  to  use  education  and  talents,  perienced  speaker,  platform  and  radio, 


Correspondents 


SPORTWRITER-EDITOR  Five  y«"  ] 
experience  papers  50,000  or  nnj»  I 


Experienced  in  circnlstion/promotion  as  well  as  behind-scenes  teamworker.  ACCREDITED  UN  Correspondent,  Now  sports  editor  Western  psper  i-|  :  ' 
on  combined  small  daily  and  metropoli-  woman,  exceptional  worldwide  con-  '^ith  Sunday.  Married,  80,  Jfc 

tan.  Knowledge  personnel,  office  pro-  Now  publisher,  weekly  group,  one  of  tacts,  leaving  May  9,  roving  assign-  .i„-o  14  college  family. 

•.AAnnnf inv  Ailitnwiol  onif  ATnArit*A'a  Tvllftt  tnurlcAta.  'TnAnf.  t.VivAA  TVtnnf.Via  ir.nmmi.  Vnrt.h  V.?®®  J”.  i.k’ 


tan.  i^nowleage  personnel,  omce  pro-  now  pnoiiener,  weexiy 

cedure,  accounting,  editorial  and  public  America’s  pilot  markets, 
relations.  Analytical/cost  conscious. 

Hard  and  productive  worker  capable  of  Age,  40.  Married,  family, 
inspiring  others  to  best  efforts.  Person¬ 
able  mixer  and  public  speaker.  Avail-  Can  Interview  your  sp 
able  30-60  days.  meet  at  ANPA  conventioi 


ment  three  months  .Euroj^,  North  to  settle.  Seeks  writing  Job  bW 
Africa  etc.  World  affairs  “listening”  gp„  gg„g  editing  post.  ^ 

tour,  for  views  VIP  s.  man  in  street.  Ssckground  coverage,  maW. 


Can  Interview  your  apiwintment,  or 
meet  at  ANPA  convention. 


Coronation’  Vienna  Meeting  Interaa-  |  njteiy  no  phony.  Box  1501, 
tional  Chamber  of  Commerce,  other  Pnhlishpr 


Box  1647,  Editor  A  Pnblisber 


Box  1548,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 


groups.  Want  additional  newspapers  - 1 - ; - 

for  special  features  and  assignments.  WRITER^— Daily,  house  organ  e*P*’, 


Write  Box  1714,  Editor  A  Publisher  ence,  wants  reporting,  rewrite  of" 
or  phone  PLaza  8-0583  (New  York).l  B<ox  1514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  anted 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

AESKMAN — now  sports  editor,  smsll 
diily,  seeks  change,  sports  or  wire, 
Sooth  or  East.  10  years  ail  phases. 
Draft-Proof  vet,  BS,  married,  car. 
Box  1545,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  EXECUTIVE: — Long 
experience  in  training  men  and  con¬ 
trolling  staff.  Can  bring  results  as 
managing  or  executive  editor.  Experi¬ 
enced  as  all-around  deskman,  editorial 
writer,  page  makeups,  sports  supervi¬ 
sion,  woman's,  theater.  Guarantee  re¬ 
sults  in  year.  Very  top  references.  Go 
anywhere  at  any  time.  Will  interview. 
Box  1634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAOUATK— Campus 
Correspondent  for  Metropolitan  daily. 
Experience  in  all  phases  of  college 
Seek  newspaper  or  magazine 
offering  scope  for  advancement.  Avail¬ 
able  in  June,  will  travel  anywhere. 
Box  1723,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

.VEW  YORK  CITY  Free  Lance  Be- 
lorter  for  out-of-town  newspapers. 
Iletearcb,  reporting,  rewrite  and  in- 
:erviews.  Box  1508,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  assistant  post 
wanted  by  editor  with  all-around  ex¬ 
perience:  city,  wire  desk,  editorial, 
columns,  makeup.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

COLLEGE  ENGLISH  INSTRUCTOR. 

11,  capable  writer,  fact  and  fiction, 
hrosd  background  in  literature.  So¬ 
ciology,  Political  Science,  some  toch- 
aicsl  radio,  reporting,  seeks  stimnlst- 
Ing  job  editing,  researching,  writing. 
Prefer  magazine  or  book  publisher. 
Salary  secondary.  Can  relocate  in 
June.  Married,  vet.  Car.  Box  1654, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

AMiUlTIOUS  reporter,  24,  single,  with 
outstanding  record  in  college  journal¬ 
ism,  and  one  year  experience  as  daily 
general  assignment  man,  wants  reprieve 
from  writing  same  old  leads.  Seeks 
job  that  requires  imagination,  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  chance  for  further  growth 
on  either  daily  or  magazine,  preferably 
in  New  York  City  area,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  real  opportunity  anywhere.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  job  refunded. 
Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher.’ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Woman  avail¬ 
able  June  as  director  woman’s  college 
publicity,  assistant  News  Bureau  uni¬ 
versity;  radio  station,  or  editor-fea¬ 
ture  writer  industry  or  trade  maga¬ 
zine;  available  correspondence  from 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  now.  Long 
experience  newspaper  reporter,  col¬ 
umnist,  feature  writer,  radio-editor 
writer;  published  non-fiction  in  wide 
variety  of  magazines.  Write  Box  1710, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AIR  FORCE  recallee.  Squeezed  Mis- 
aoari  University  Journalism  degree 
and  3  years  reporting  (50,000-resder 
daily)  between  World  W'ar  II  and 
Korea.  Know  general  assignment,  fea¬ 
tures.  Desire  same,  or  magazine  job. 
Age  30,  married,  one  child.  Will  be 
civilian  and  available  June  5,  '53. 
Guaranteed  rust-free  two  weeks  after 
employment.  Write  Maj.  Wm.  P. 
Mitchell.  4-A  Battle  Park,  Columbns, 
Georgia. 

A.Vri-COMMUNlST  Writer  and  Com¬ 
mentator.  15  years  press,  radio  and 
publicity.  Chicago  and  New  York 
City,  Hollywood,  and  Europe.  What 
about  a  patriotic  column!  Or  Chicago 
representation?  Mathilde  Ernestine, 
7727  S.  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
.SO  8-7727.  AM. 

REPORTING,  city  and  wire  desk, 
photography,  makeup  experience.  Now 
Sunday  editor,  editorial  writer  for  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  in  Chart  Area  89.  Sin¬ 
gle,  28,  college  grad.  Prefer  job  West 
Coast,  consider  other.  Box  IT'Jfi,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  to  Editor.  M.A.  Vet,  Ex¬ 
perienced  Copy,  details,  follow-thru. 
Relocate.  Box  1756,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  { 

RETIRED  News  Editor  long  experi¬ 
ence  desires  connection  part-time  basis 
small  daily  South  or  .Southwest  at 
small  salary.  Box  1708,  Editor  4  Pub- 
lislicr. 

CRITIC— Music  and/or  theater.  Ma¬ 
ture;  candid;  literate;  not  stuffy. 
Long  experience.  Box  1606,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

COLLEGE  SPORTS  PUBLICIST  seeks  I 
sports  job  with  future.  Two  years  i 
sports  editor  11,000  daily,  two  years 
present  job.  BA,  vet,  27,  family,  ref-  ■ 
erences.  Prefer  Midwest,  Mountain 
area.  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

experience  in  writing,  editing, 
piMure  magazine  layout,  makeup 
gained  over  15-year  period  in  daily 
newspaper  field  assures  you  oompe- 
tent.  fully-trained  key  man  for  your 
staff.  Salary  now  in  excess  of  $125. 
Will  go  anywhere  for  interview. 
Change  sought  to  enhance  salary,  po- 
aition.  Box  1633,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SK.ASONEl)  circulation  building 

"front  office”  working  editor,  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  executive  editor  seeks 
small,  medium  daily  post.  Former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisiicr.  managing  editor, 
city  desk.  Details.  Box  1742,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CUB -ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSIST¬ 
ANT.  Alert,  accurate,  conscientious. 
Supervisory,  house  organ  experienre. 
Writes  clear,  easy  style.  B.A.  in  '48. 
27,  Box  1730,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

SHIRTSLEEVE  EDITOR,  now  em-  i 
ployed  in  good  spot,  contemplates  one  | 
last  move  for  personal  reason.  Have  i 
been  managing  editor,  city  editor, 
news  editor,  slotman,  editorial  writer,  | 
etc.,  dailies  5,000  to  85,000.  Excellent 
references  from  employers,  but  big¬ 
gest  boosters  are  those  who  have 
worked  with  me.  Married;  family; 
teetotaler.  Chart  Arras  11,  12.  Box 
1725,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  married  vet,  27, 
wants  to  produce  lively,  readable  copy 
for  magazine  or  paper  in  Chart  Area 
2.  Will  take  reporter,  editorial  assist¬ 
ant  slot  on  right  publication.  Oppor- 
tnnity  more  important  than  salary. 
in  year.s’  Washington  experience. 
Box  1635,  Editor  4  Publisher, 

EDITOR 

EMPLOYEE’S  publication.  Skilled 
writer,  with  personnel  ideas.  Industry 
b.ackground.  Photography.  Young. 

Midwest  or  East.  Box  1734,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  earned 
BA  between  periods  of  active  military 
lervice,  no  more  service  obligations, 
26,  tingle,  willing  and  able  to  travel 
anywhere  to  gain  reporting  experience 
on  small  town  weekly  or  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Box  1618,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  heavy  experience  all  phases 
of  publications  procedures  on  high 
quality  picture  magazines,  learned 
journals,  comic  books,  and  pamphlets, 
seeks  job  New  York  City  or  West¬ 
chester.  Box  1745,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.SI’ORTS  again  lure  rrwriteman,  30.  on 
200,000  daily.  Sharp  writer.  Past 
deskman.  Column.  8  years.  Box  1705, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  increase 
your  readership  base  and  interest. 
Promotion -minded ;  Hyper-sensitive  to 
valae  of  schoolboy,  knothole,  hunting, 
fishing  coverage  supplemental  to  stand¬ 
ard  spectator  sports  news;  radio  and 
TV  veteran;  now  columnist  daily  160,- 
000.  Box  1729,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

labor  news  writer,  30,  mar¬ 
ried,  one  child,  currently  employed  in 
responsible  government  labor  relations 
work  seeks  to  do  labor  news  reporting 
and  column  on  metropolitan  daily  any¬ 
where.  Diversified  background,  3 
I**rg'  experience  in  investigation, 
tualyais,  lejgal  interpretation  and  re¬ 
porting  of  industrial  and  labor  devel¬ 
opments  and  labor  disputes.  AB,  LLB. 
Writes  in  clear,  factual,  language  on 
complex  events  in  this  important  field. 
Box  1631,  Eiditor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  rewrite  etc.  Experienced, 
dependable,  43.  Now  in  New  York, 
available  for  interviews.  Box  1732, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Telegraph,  Newt.  Copy. 
Photo.  Managing  Editor  experience, 
39.  Box  1702,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IN  NEW  YORK :  Experi¬ 
enced  (35)  rewrite,  or  desk  man,  10 
years  news  experience  in  Washington 
and  Chicago,  seeks  job  on  night  side 
of  metropolitan  New  York  paper.  Box 
1446,  Editor  4  Pablisher. 

EX-SOUTHERN  CITY  EDITOR  re¬ 
turning  South  in  May.  Competent, 
experienced  copydesk,  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  makeup,  etc.  Age  37,  now  in 
well-paying  job.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered  promptly.  Anywhere  South, 
Southwest,  big  city,  small  town.  Box 
1721,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Photography 

I’llOTOGRAPHER,  young,  single,  ex¬ 
perience  with  New  York  daily.  Seek 
position  in  Chart  Area  $2,  Has  all 
equipment  and  eye  for  news.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  clippings  on  request.  Box 
1622.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

BETTER  COVERAGE!  Bnsi- 
neai  news,  features,  nation's  economy! 
Editor,  large  New  York  Daily  will 
Wee  lance.  Ample  time.  Top  contaacts. 
Box  1632,  Editor  4  Pnblisner. 

EXPERIENCED  radio  writer  —  also 
announcer  and  actor — interested  locat¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Trenton,  Newark  or  New  York 
with  newspaper-owned  station,  or  with 
newspaper  in  editorial  or  copywriting 
capaci^.  Will  call  in  person.  Box 
1739,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  AND  PHOTO  EDI¬ 
TOR  Seeks  Job  in  city  over  150,000. 
Syndicate  anld  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Best  of  references.  Can  handle 
department.  Box  1752,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ntruRTER,  32,  bald,  slightly  over- 
weight,  but  otherwise  handsome,  8 
years  broad  experience  inclnding  gov- 
I  c®!®  features,  labor; 

If -1  ®®  Jersey  metropolitan 

r?' r,'  .““I  degree,  wants  change  to 
dh'ly  in  Chart  Areas  3,  9,  or 
C»n  interview  New  York.  Box 
1650,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  wants  job. 
Knows  makenp.  Chart  Area  81  or  2. 
Box  1738,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
FORMER  U.S.  Psychological  Warfare 
Officer.  B.S.  International  relations. 
Want  to  do  foreign,  political  general, 
news  writing,  editing.  Box  1758,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  young,  single,  ver¬ 
satile,  willing.  Also  some  expenence 
writing.  Will  go  snywhere,  dailies 
preferred.  References.  Box  1743,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Pablisher, 

reporter,  _  rewrite,  features.  6 
j  **perience.  Can  handle  any 
j  dsily.  weekly  or  trade  paper 

ff®  28,  single,  B.A.  Degree.  Box 
1649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER,  worked  thru 
college  as  correspondent  New  York 
City  daily  and  New  York  barean 
major  wire  service.  Draft-deferred. 
June  Grad.  Box  1733.  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Promotion— Public  RelatiniM 

OPPORTUNITY  PROMOTING  TOUR¬ 
ISM  TRAVEL  songht  by  publicist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  executing  national  pro¬ 
grams  through  all  media.  Fluid  writer, 
sparks  plenty  of  practioal  ideas  to 
bring  maximnm  traffic  to  any  ares  or 
country,  Bex  1642,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMAN  magazine  editor — 10  years’ 
heavy  research,  some  writ- 
Seeks  job  women’s  service  or 
laehiion  magazine,  trade  paper,  news 
magazine,  news  syndicate,  research 
liih““'  *  P®'* 

I  CAN  RUN  your  news  or  city  desk. 
Now  supervise  local,  wire  staffs,  layout 
top  smaller  daily.  Box  1749,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

“fNAGING  EDITOR  solid,  depend 
sme,  now  ready  after  24  years  steady 
progress  to  continne  upward.  Top 

^ihe7“'®*'  *  P®** 

NEED  POLITICAL  WHITER!  Crack 
reporter,  colnmniit  on  government  and 
politics  wants  return  to  field.  Now 
city  editor.  Box  1751,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  diversified  news  pnblici- 
ty  and  writing  experience,  TV  and  rs- 
1  dio.  B.A.  Mature,  accurate.  Seek 
1  challenge.  Box  1731,  Editor  4  Pnb- 
'  lisher. 

editor  <S  publisher  for  April  25.  1953 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  _ 
Promotioii — Public  ^Relation^_ 

WRITER,  public  relationa  young 
mftn  i^elu  position  ■frorking  words. 
Four  years  news,  public  relationa 
bsckground.  HoDest*  dspsndsbls. 
Ezcellent  references.  Will  trsTel. 
Single*  ▼etersn,  own  csr.  Graphic. 
Would  welcome  challenge  in  cre¬ 
ating  fresh,  usable  ideas,  copy. 

Box  1217,  Editor  4  Publisher 

PUBLICITY  MAN,  single,  preaently 
directing  promotional  ^  campaign  for 
two  million  fund,  arailable  for  new 
job  anytime.  Carl  Liddle,  P.O.  Box 

1023,  Tallahassee.  Florida. _ 

SEEK  tourist  promotion  or  industrial 
public  relations  job.  8  years  in  news 
and  related  fields.  Prize-winning  fea¬ 
ture  stories;  experienced  photogra¬ 
pher:  31;  married.  References;  sam- 
pies.  Desire  chance  to  use  full  scope 
of  imaginative  thinking 
ideas.  Prefer  Chart  Area  »3.  Box 
1722,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  BOOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  or  Production  Manager.  30  years 
experience  in  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Good  personnel  man.  Presently 
employed  but  desire  opportunity  wiin 
ability  unrestricted.  I  nterview  invited. 
Box  1442.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lOMPOSING  BOOM  FOREMAN,  me- 
hanical  superintendent.  Thorough,  all 
ound  experience  including  own  plan^ 
teek  permanent  position  on  daily  or 
mblishing  house  anywhere  Best  refey 
nces.  Box  1504,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  M.4.NAOEB 

avail.\ble  for  interview  in 
lEW  YORK  DURING  ANPA  WEEK 
APRIL  19  through  23rd 
’XPERIENCED  Mechanical  Executive, 
vith  splendid  background  in  manage- 
uent  and  labor.  Now  employed.  Re- 
dies  confidential.  Write,  wire  or 
.hone.  Box  1530,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

(XIMPOSING  ROOM  B'OREMAN 
OB  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OFFERS 

90  DAY  TRIAL  PERIOD 
PO  AN  AGGRESSIVE  publisher 
who  wanU  modem 
nethods  that  assure 
ion  with  money-saving  results, 
nust  offer  challenge.  Union  or  o^n 
ihop.  For  experience  and  resulU  tMt 
:ount,  write  Box  1641,  Editor  4  Pub- 
jsher. 


PLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSMAN.  26 
,rs  Printing  Experienm.  Available 
V.  Dismantle,  Erect.  M.  J. 

12  Gorham.  Canandaigua,  -N.  x- 
XOTYPE  OPERATOR:  l'/j-2  O^- 
■«  an  hour.  Clean  Some  Ad  work 
1)  mile  radius  of  New  York  City 
ferred.  Write  Box  Edi^r  4 

blisher,  or  can  be  re^hed  wwk  of 
ril  23Td  at  ( New_York^TI^^OTV 

USE  YOUR 

1  Editor  4  Publisher 
CHART  AREA 

In  your  classified  ad  copy: 

11  — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Maasacbusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

12.  — New  York,  Connecticut, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

13.  — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

14.  _ Georgia,  South  Carolina, 

Florida.  .  ^ 

86. — ^Mlsalasippl,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

16. — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lUlnois. 

_ Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

*  ’  North  Dakota,  South 
DakoU.  .  .  . 

18. — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
Kansas. 

89. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

}10. — Colorado,  Now  Mexico, 
Arisons,  UUh. 

Sll. — MonUna,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Washln^n,  Oregon. 

812.— California,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

One  of  the  intersting  panel 
discussions  at  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
meetings  in  Washington  last  week 
concerned  the  question:  “Should 
newspapers  publish  the  names  of 
Juvenile  Offenders?”  Two  editors 
took  opposite  sides  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  each  spoke  so  logically 
to  his  point  that  the  verdict,  for 
us  least,  was  “no  decision.”  Each 
one  had  powerful  arguments  for 
his  point  of  view, 

Carl  Lindstrom  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  related  the  story  of  a 
delinquent,  one  of  eight  high 
school  students  who  were  arrest¬ 
ed  in  September,  1948,  and  se¬ 
cretly  arraigned  for  car  theft, 
house  breaking,  safe  cracking 
and  other  crimes.  Because  of  the 
secrecy  “the  public  ferment  pro¬ 
duced  rumors  which  extended 
upon  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
offenses  and  clouded  a  good 
many  innocent  names,”  Mr. 
Lindstrom  said.  The  offenders 
were  suspended  from  school  for 
the  six  weeks  that  remained  of 
the  school  year,  and  that  was  all. 

The  Times  subsequently  forced 
release  of  the  names. 

In  January  of  this  year,  one  of 
these  boys,  an  Air  Force  Cadet, 
was  arrested  in  Texas  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  19-year-old 
girl. 

“The  point  is  that  some  people 
are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
young  man  had  not  been  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  first  instance,  the 
second  one  wouldn’t  have  occur¬ 
red.  I  am  inclined  toward  that 
view,”  he  said. 

“In  the  enforcement  of  laws,  it 
is  society  against  the  trespasser. 
The  newspaper  is  not  the  aggriev¬ 
ed  party.  The  community  is  ag¬ 
grieved.  Parents  of  the  boys 
and  girls  have  a  right  to  know 
who  of  their  sons’  and  daughters’ 
associates  run  afoul  of  the  law. 
A  newspaper  cannot  forfeit  a 
right  that  belongs  to  other 
people,  just  for  the  sake  of  seem¬ 
ing  compassionate.  Society  is  of¬ 
fended  and  only  society  can  for¬ 
give  through  its  instruments  of 
justice,  the  courts. 

“Some  will  say  that  much  harm 
is  done  teen-agers  if  they  are 
penalized  and  publicized  during 
formative  years.  Others  will  hold 
the  opposite  view,  saying  that 
young  people  will  get  a  distorted 
view  of  life  if  they  escape  the 
consequences  of  illegal  behavior. 

“But  again  the  newspaper  has 
no  psychiatric  standing  or  author¬ 
ity.  It  is  simply  not  our  function 
to  make  those  kinds  of  diagnoses. 

“As  the  young  offender  faces 
life,  he  may  wish  to  hypothecate 
the  consequences  of  a  bit  of  folly. 
But  has  a  newspaper  the  right  to 
grant  such  a  mortgage? 
“Newspapers  are  not  constit¬ 


uted  to  mete  out  justice.  We 
must  be  fair  but  that  is  another 
matter.  Fairness  is  the  conduct  of 
our  relations  with  other  people. 
Justice  is  constituted  authority 
to  make  moral  and  legal  de¬ 
cisions.  That  isn’t  our  job. 

“But  we  do  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility. 

“It  so  happens  that  one  of  the 
consequences  of  law-breaking  has 
been  delivered  into  our  hands  and 
that  is  the  inevitable  publicity 
which  attends  trespass.  It  is  in 
our  power  to  suspend  that  conse¬ 
quence,  and  that  is  where  our 
moral  obligation  enters. 

“That  is  the  only  area  where 
we  have  discretion  and  judg¬ 
ment.  But  we  cannot  make  that 
decision  in  our  own  interest.  To 
suspend  publicity  we  must  go  to 
the  source  of  our  authority — the 
people’s  right  to  know.  Are  there 
limits  to  the  people’s  right  to 
know?  Yes — and  we  are  the 
judges  of  that  limitation.  In 
making  my  decision  not  to  sus¬ 
pend  publicity,  I  felt  that  the 
good  names  of  innocent  children 
were  entitled  to  as  much  pro¬ 
tection  as  these  youngsters  who 
had  mortgaged  their  reputations. 

“We  live  by  our  promise  to 
regard  and  maintain  the  right  to 
know.  That  right  belongs  to  your 
neighbors  and  to  your  readers.  It 
belonged  to  the  mother  of  a  girl 
named  Joyce  Fern  White  in  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Raymond  A.  McConnell  of 
the  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Jour¬ 
nal  took  the  other  side  of  the 
argument  citing  his  own  paper’s 
policy  of  not  printing  the  names 
of  juvenile  offenders  under  18. 

“I  think  that  we  should  pro¬ 
tect  our  right  to  access  to  charges 
that  are  brought  in  juvenile  court, 
and  our  right  to  know  the  dispos¬ 
ition  of  cases  in  juvenile  court, 
but  1  think  also  that  if  we  are  to 
defend  our  freedom,  we  must  use 
the  knowledge  to  which  we  have 
access  responsibly  and  to  use  it 
responsibly  means  to  make  our 
own  decisions  as  to  what  to  print 
or  not  to  print  and  to  make  those 
decisions  on  some  other  basis 
than  mere  editorial  whimsy,”  Mr. 
McConnell  said. 

He  would  not  maintain  that 
offenders  of  any  age  should 
escape  the  consequences  of  their 
action,  he  said,  but  he  agreed 
with  the  theory  that  the  growing 
person  is  entitled  in  the  courts  to 
some  treatment  other  than  the 
standard  criminal  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  to  adults. 

Newspapers  do  not  print  the 
names  of  inmates  in  state 
asylums  or  hospitals,  he  said.  “I 
don’t  think  that  is  too  different 
from  at  least  some  types  of  so- 
called  juvenile  delinquents. 


Checking  his  own  city  and 
county,  Mr.  McConnell  said 
there  has  been  no  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  newspaper’s  policy 
of  withholding  names.  A  break¬ 
down  of  the  cases  shows  that 
in  more  than  half  of  them  there 
was  either  no  father  or  mother 
or  home.  How  are  you  going  to 
shame  the  parents  if  there  are 
none,  or  if  they  can’t  be 
shamed?”  he  asked. 

In  many  cases  where  parents 
of  delinquents  happen  to  be  hon¬ 
orable  people,  publicity  aimed  at 
shaming  the  parents  may  serve 
to  set  the  child  against  the  father 
or  mother,  or  vice  versa,  he  said. 

In  some  cases  publicity  would 
actually  be  the  worse  thing  and 
no  penalty  at  all.  “What  about 
the  child  who  craves  notoriety, 
who  gets  in  with  a  gang  out  of  a 
sense  of  wanting  to  ‘belong’ 
Publicity  in  those  cases  helps  to 
serve  the  very  purpose  which  we 
seek  to  avoid.  It  makes  the  child 
feel  that  he  has  become  the  des¬ 
perado  that  he  wants  to  be.” 

“A  newspaper’s  leadership 
must  be  brought  to  bear  in  this 
atea  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  legal 
methods  are  adequate  for  hand¬ 
ling  young  offenders.  And  then 
it  becomes  the  job  of  the  home, 
the  job  of  the  courts,  the  job  of 
probation  officers,  to  correct 
discipline  and  follow  through  on 
juvenile  delinquency. 

“The  main  purpose  of  a  policy 
such  as  ours  is  to  protect  the 
young  boy  and  the  young  girl  in 
their  chance  to  overcome  their 
mistakes  and  in  their  chance  to 
become  normal,  happy  citizens. 

“If  it  serves  that  purpose,  I 
think  it  is  good  policy  and  I  see 
nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the 
public’s  right  to  know,  or  with 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  way 
to  protect  freedom  of  the  press, 
or  one  way  to  protect  freedom 
of  the  press,  is  to  exercise  our 
freedom  as  responsibly  as  we 
know  how,  with  every  effort  on 
our  part  to  study  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  our  acts  and  until  we 
know  more  than  we  do  now,  we 
cannot  find  any  experts  in  the 
field  of  child  rehabilitation  who 
will  defend  a  clear  point  of  view.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR  ! 
April  25-27 — Louisiana  Press 
Association,  annual  convention, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

April  26-28 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association, 
Spring  convention,  Mansfield- 
Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

April  26-30 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Jung,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

April  26-May  2 — Journalism 
Week,  44th  program.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  ^lumbia. 

Mo.  " 

May  1-4 — National  Press  ^ 
Photographers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Galveston. 
Texas. 

May  3-6 — National  Newspa- 
per  Promotion  Association,  b 
annual  convention,  Hotel  Fort 
Shelby,  Detroit.  & 

May  8-9 — Pacific  Northwest  K 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu-  I 
tives  Association,  spring  meet-  V 
ing.  Victoria,  B.  C.  h 

.May  8-9 — Upper  Midwest  ■ 
editors’  roundtable,  University  I 
of  Minnesota,  School  of  Jour-  t 
nalism,  Minneapolis.  8 

May  9-10 — ^New  Jersey  Press  1 
Association,  annual  Advertis-  ■ 
ing  Clinic,  Hotel  Madison,  At-  I 
lantic  City,  N.  J.  I 

May  13-15  —  International  I 
Press  Institute,  second  General  P 
Assembly,  Church  House,  West-  f* 
minster,  London,  England. 

May  14-15  —  University  of 
Washington,  seventh  annual  ^ 
Daily  Newspaper  Seminar,  | 
Seattle,  Wash.  | 

.May  14-16 — Wisconsin  Press  I 
Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  I 
May  15-16  —  Pennsylvania  1 
Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  ^ 
Inn,  State  College,  Pa.  i 

May  15-16— Interstate  Ad-  < 
vertising  Managers  Association,  f 
Spring  meeting,  Lycoming  I 
Hotel,  Williampsort,  Pa.  i 

May  15-16--Annual  News-  j 
paper  Conference,  University  of  v 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  ; 

May  16— Indiana  Republi-  5 
can  Editorial  Association,  an-  t 
nual  spring  meeting,  Columbia  j 
Club,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  | 

May  19 — N  e  w  England  » 
Daily  Newspaper  Association.  | 
annual  meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  I 
Hotel,  Boston.  I 
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Lincoln  Building  .  . .  New  York  N.  Y. 
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D'.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C 


‘Recommend  replacing  all  our  old  mochinei  with 
COMETS  ..." 

—  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 

‘We  used  each  of  our  operators  on  the 
COMET  two  shifts.  EACH  SAID  IT  WAS 
THE  BEST  NEWS  MACHINE  THEY 
HAD  EVER  OPERATED.  The  only  way 
we  can  keep  peace  is  to  rotate  the  men  on 
the  machine  until  we  can  get  additional 
COMETS.  At  10  lines  a  minute,  the  men 
feel  no  extra  strain  after  a  full  day’s  work.” 


‘A  symphony  of  praise  from  our  operators  for 
the  COMET  ..." 

~  los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 

‘Generally  in  an  operation  as  large  as  ours 
and  with  mixed  equipment,  we  hear  cer¬ 
tain  employees  singing  the  praises  of  one 
make  machine  as  against  another.  Rarely 
do  you  get  a  symphony  of  praise  for  one. 
Yet  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
COMETS,  which  have  now  been  installed 
for  several  months.” 


Linotype  COMETS  are  now  increasing  production  in  over 
400  cities  of  the  world.  Publishers,  operators  and  machinists 
praise  them  as  the  fastest  machines  ever  made,  the  easiest  to 
maintain  and  operate. 

The  COMET  is  the  machine  for  today  and  the  future.  Steeper 
magazine  angle,  swinging  front,  faster-acting  distributor 
clutch  and  many  other  exclusive  features  speed  your  work 
and  cut  your  costs  on  either  manual  or  automatic  operation. 
See  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  full  details. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Ag^nciM:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 

Cleveland,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Conada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Set  tn  t.tmntype  Spartan.  Krhar  and  f'nrnna  famihea 


COMET  ^ 

I  "Speed  When  You  Need  It" 


PHnted  iii  U.  S  A 


“COMETS  save  us  between  $750  and  $1,000  a 
month  ..." 

—  Winston-Salem  Journal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel 

•?1 

.  ..i- 

“We  set  local  news,  wire  copy,  classified 

and  financial  on  our  four  'TTS  operated 

M-V  *  ‘ 

COMETS.  The  added  speed  of  the.se  ma¬ 
chines  permits  us  to  run  much  later  news 
than  formerly.  Our  machinists  are  espe¬ 
cially  enthusiastic  about  the  swinging 
keyboard,  the  removable  keyrods  and  the 
new  distributor  clutch  on  the  COMET.” 

• 

The  San  Francisco  News 


It’s  The  News... for  the  best 
homing  instinct^^  in  San  Francisco! 


15 V  now,  it’s  almost  instinct  with  smart 
ach  ertisers  to  use  The  News  when  thev 
want  to  go  straiglit  to  the  profitable 
home  market  w  ith  their  story ! 

They  know,  of  course,  that  The  Xews- 
San  h'rancisco’s  home  netcspaper,  gets 
into  more  famili/  households  than  any 
other  San  Francisco  daily! 

But  they  also  know  that  News  readers 
make  up  a  familij  market  that  dues 
things . . .  needs  things . . . l>uijs  things!* 

Rememher. .  .vour  advertising  messag 
hits  home  when  it  goes  home  with 
The  San  Francisco  News.  Tomorrow’s 
customer  is  reading  tonight’s  News. 


Buying  Inconie 
in  San  Francisco  is  $6,64" 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  World-Telegram  i  The  Sun 

CIEVELAND . Press 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Cilizen 

CINCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn,  News 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald 

MEMPHIS ......  Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  -Commercial  Appea’ 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Piess 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO . Herald-Tost 
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